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BERMUDA. 


HE name of Bermuda is associated with 
earl tatoes, delicious onions, and 
various fruits, all of good quality, which 
make their appearance in our markets in 
the months of March and April, and are la- 
beled “ Bermuda,” for the purpose of atract- 
ing that attention which they deserve. 
Florida is competing for the honor of bein 
the first in the market with vegetables an 
fruit. And while we will accord all honor 
to the State for its oranges and strawberries, 
yet we do not think that it can produce such 
sweet, odorless onions and mealy potatoes 
as the tight little island, once a celebrated 
place for blockade-runners, and now an ex- 
ceHent port for vessels to find refuge and 
safety when in distress. 
The charges are high for repairing ship- 
ping, but the facilities are good, a huge dry 
dock having been towed from England for 
the purpose of taking in the largest ships 
and steamers. We published an account of 


13 


how the dock was carried across the Atlan- 
tic, at the time, by the aid of steamers, and 
the feat was considered an unparalleled one 
in sea navigation at that period. 

During our civil war, the Bermuda people 
were happy and prosperous, made money 
easy, were Southern in sentiment, true John 
Bulls in tone, and swore by the British 
crown, the princes of the royal blood, the 
army, the navy, old England, and the cotton- 
laden steamers that iniested the harbor and 
made things hum on shore and in the wa- 
ters of the port, while United-States steam- 
ers were not thought much of, and were 
grudged a shelter and a supply of coal, even 
at exorbitant rates in gold. No paper rags 
for the Bermuda people, if you please. 


They are not so aristocratic at the present 
time, and invalids can find good accommo- 
dation, kind treatment, and even paper mon- 
ey will not be refused at the hotels and 
stores, while American gold will be received 
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with thanks, if the receiver is in the mood 
to do so, and that will depend upon the 
weather and digestion. 

Some of our readers may not know much 
about the Bermuda Islands, so we will give 
a short account of them, as it will interest all 
of our patrons. : 

The group is remarkable for its isolation, 
being 580 miles from Cape Hatteras, a pro- 
jection of North Carolina, and .640 miles 
from the Bahamas, the nearest points of 
land. Though mere islet-specks in the 
ocean, they are of importance as forming 
the oldest British settlement in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Though popularly said to correspond to 
the days of the year in number, the group 
consists of five small islands, ‘with many 
hundreds of rocky patches, all low, but very 
pleasing, from innumerable little bays and 
creeks of the clearest water, the whole sur- 
rounded by a belt of coral-reefs only passa- 
ble through narrow channels. The total 
area is about twenty-two square miles, and 
the population 11,000. There are two small 
towns on different islands: St. George, the 
military head-quarters, and Hamilton, the 
seat of government, consisting of a govern- 
or, council, and legislative assembly. As 
the summer naval station of the admiral in 
command on the North-American waters, 


large sums have been expended in forming 
a dock-yard, and in fortifications. Arrow- 
root and various vegetables are raised for 
export, and the whale-fishery is pursued. 

The Bermudas have that name from the 
Spaniard, Juan Bermudez, who discovered 
them; and are also called the Somers’ Is- 
lands, after Sir George Somers, who was 
wrecked upon them in 1609, when their 
British occupation commenced. A convict 
establishment founded here in 1825 has re 
cently been abandoned, when those felons 
whose sentences had not expired were re 
moved to Western Australia. 

Most of the water used on the islands is 
rainwater, caught in large tanks, and used 
for domestic and culinary purposes. This 
is one drawback, and another is the hurri- 
canes. These whirl-storms sweep up with 
tremendous power from the adjoining ocean, 
follow thence a general direction west-north- 
west, and either veer round with the Gulf 
Stream, re-entering the Atlantic, or proceed 
across the Gulf of Mexico to exhaust their 
fury on its shores. They occur with vary- 
ing energy at intervals .a few years apart, 
and are most frequent in the months of Au- 
gust, September, and October. Sometimes 
they do an immense amount of damage on 
sea and shore, but timely warnings are now 
given of the approach of gales. 


A CHAPTER 


ere ee the most important individu- 
al of the Cinchona tribe is the coffee 
plant. Coffee is the produce of an ever- 

een shrub, a native of Abyssinia and Ara- 
Bia. The fruit is a berry about the size of 
. acherry, covered with a pulp sweet in taste 
and not very thick. Inside this pulp are two 
seeds, separated from each other by a parch- 
ment-like membrane. These seeds are the 
well-known coffee. The coffee-seed has 
been frequently analyzed; chemists have 
found in it several oily gums and albumin- 


ous matters, but the valuable principle is 
crystalline, and denominated caffeine. Every 
person knows that coffee is rendered fit for 

’ culinary purposes by the process of roasting, 
but the precise agency of this roasting pro- 
cess is not understood. ; 

It is supposed that it was only in the fif- 
teenth century that coffee was transported 
trom Abyssinia to Arabia Felix. But if 
Arabia be not the native land of coffee, it is 
at least its most prosperous adopted home. 


ON COFFEE. 


Nowhere does the plant flourish better, no- 
where is the resulting coffee so delicious in 
flavor, especially that raised in the country 
of Yemen, in the environs of Mocha. The 
Orientals, it is well known, first introduced 


-the use of coffee into Europe; but when 


they, the Orientals, first become acquainted 
with the beverage is still uncertain. An 
Arabian author of the fifteenth century, 
named Shehabeddin, states that the Mutti 
of Aden, in the ninth century, was the first, 
who used coffee as a beverage ; but it is 


certain that at this period the use of the in- 
fusion was known in Persia. According to 
vulgar tradition, the discovery of coffee is 
due to the mollah Chadelly, whose\ memory 
is held in reverence by all true Mussulmans. 
This pious man, afflicted with sorrow at the 
thought that he could not keep awake for 
the performance of his nocturnal devotions, 
besought Mohammed to indicate some means 
by which sleep»might be chased away. Mo- 
hammed, touched with pity, as well he might, - 
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seeing that his own honor was concerned, 
so brought matters ‘about that a herdsman 
came to acquaint mollah Chadelly of the 
curious fact that his (the herdsman’s) goats 
could not go to sleep after they had partaken 
of coffee berries, but kept frisking about all 
night long. The mollah, taking the hint, at 
once prepared a good strong dose of coffee. 
He drank it, and was delighted beyond 
measure at the result. Nota wink of sleep 
did he get; delicious sensations crowded 
on his brain; and his midnight devotions 
were so fervent that he at once communi- 
cated the precious secret to some dervises, 
who, imitating his example, beleaguered the 


BRANCH OF THE COFFEE-TRFE. 


prophet, now in the seventh heaven of bliss, 
with unceasing prayers. 

According to another tale, the discovery 
was made by the prior of a convent of Mar- 
onites, who, on receiving the report of a 
camel-driver to the effect that his beasts 
could get no sleep after having browsed on 
the coffee plant, at once bethought himself 
what a good thing coffee would be for his 
monks, who, like the mollah a ap- 
pears to have been torpid, sleepy fellows, 
and had acquired the disreputable habit — 
not quite obsolete now — of going to sleep 
church. The practice, we are told, was 
quite successful, 


But coffee, like many other good things, 
had its enemies, and, strange to say, the 
very Mohammedan priests who were 
amongst the first to patronize it became its 
most rancorous .foes. The fact was this. 
So generally was coffee approved of by the 
Arabian populace, that people, instead of 
going to the mosque, spent their days in 
coffee-shops ; and, as there does not appear 
to have been any act of parliament to enforce 
the closing of coffee-houses during church 
—or rather mosque—hours, the priests 
had an audience of empty benches. Forth- 
with the mollahs anathematized the seduc- 
tive berry and those who used it. Coffee, 
they said, was as bad as wine and spirit- 
uous liquors, if not worse. Its employ- 
ment was interdicted throughout every 
part of the Turkish empire. Religious 
anathemas, however, being insufficient 
to check the growing evil, at length an 
appeal was made to physical force. “In 
the year of the Hegira, 945” (A. D. 1538), 
says an Arabian historian, “ whilst large 
numbers were assembled in the month 
of Rhamadan, employed in drinking cof- 
fee, the captain of the guard surprised 
them, hunted them ignominiously from 
the shops, locked them up all night in 
the pasha’s house, and the next morning 
administered to each individual, by way 
of a salutary admonition, seventeen 
stripes.” 

Persecution, as usual, accomplished 
a result the very opposite to that intend- 
ed. Coffee speedily became universally 
popular. In the first half of the seven- 
teenth century there numbered in Cairo 
no less than two thousand coffee-shops. 
At the present time coffee is amongst 
Eastern Mussulmans one of the first ne- 
cessaries of life. When a Turk adds a 
new wife to his associated beauties, he 
formally contracts with her friends that 
she is always to have plenty of coffee. 
If certain modern accounts, however, are 
to be trusted, Turkish ladies have got 
into the habit of drinking brandy. Ac- 
cording to Mohammed, they have no 
souls to lose; hence they may drink 
spirituous liquors with impunity. 

Before the seventeenth century coffee was 
scarcely known in France, even by name, 
At length certain travelers returning from 
the East brought a little coffee with them 
for their own private use. In the year 1647, 
Thevenot invited some friends to a party, 
and gave them coffee to drink; but he had 
been preceded by a Levantine, who, three 
years before, established at Paris a coffee- 
shop; his speculation, however, did not suc- 
ceed. It was in the deau monde that coffee 
first became popularized. The Turkish 
ambassador at the French Court, Soliman 


Aga, was in the habit of offering coffee, af- 
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ter the manner of his country, to those who 
attended his levees. The ladies of the 
French Court no sooner heard of this cus- 
tom than or expressed their desire of 
tasting the seductive liquor ; whereupon the 
Turk, being a polite man, as all Turks are, 
invited the ladies to his house, and gave 
them coffee to their hearts’ content. Mad- 
ame de Sevigné was opposed to this fash- 
ion; she did not approve of coffee: said it 
was only a short-lived taste; that it would 
e away and be forgotten, like Racine. 

ell, the lady was right, after all, though 
not after the fashion she intended ; coffee 
has passed away and been forgotten, ‘like 
Racine!” About the same time it was that 
coffee first came into favor at Vienna. The 
Turks, driven from before the walls of that 
city by Sobieski, left their camp in the hands 
of the conquerer. In this camp there was 
abundance of coffee, and a retinue of slaves 
whose office was to prepare it. Coffee had 
already been introduced amongst the Lon- 
doners in the following manner. An Eng- 
lish merchant named Edwards, returning 
from Smyrna, brought with him a Greek 
servant, Pasquet by name, who opened a 
coffee-shop in Newman’s Court, Cornhill, in 
1652. Other coffee-shops speedily arose ; 


but Cromwell, then in power, set himself 
against them, and closed them, fearing lest 
they might injure the taverns. Another ac- 
count says that the first coffee-shop in Eng. 
land was opened by a Jew named Jacobs, at 
Oxford, in 1650. 

All the supplies of coffee imported for a 
long time into Europe were obtained from 
Arabia. lt was brought by the way of Al- 
exandria and the Levant; but the pashas of 
Egypt and Syria imposed enormous taxes 
upon it. Europeans then began to obtain it 
by the channel of the Red Sea. Holland 
took the lead in this commerce; next fol- 
lowed France, and, lastly, England. In 
1699, the Dutch, under the direction of Van 
Horne, first president of the Dutch East-In- 
diaa colonies, having procured certain coffee 
plants, sent them to Batavia, where they 
flourished well. The French next intro- 
duced coffee into Martinique; and the Eng- 
lish, following their example, planted the 
coffee shrub in many of their tropical col- 
onies. 

In the United States coffee is con 
sumed to the amount of about sixteen mil- 
lion dollars annually, and is constantly in- 
creasing, not in strength, but in importa 
tion. 


THE CHIMPANZEE. 


HE — ery on page 209 is a correct 
portrait of the male chimpanzee that 
died at the Philadelphia Zoological Gardens 
some few months since, and we give its like- 
ness because it was the only one in the 
country, and had attracted much attention 
from scientific gentlemen. It lost its mate 
a few weeks before, and seemed to take her 
death so much to heart, that a slight attack 
of illness resulted fatally. Both were na- 
tives of Africa, and arrived in this country 
about a year before their deaths. 
The climate of Philadelphia is evidently 


* too severe for such delicate constitutions as 


the chimpanzee posseses. A gentleman 
to whom we referred for information says 
that the Chimpanzee has been described 
under various names, among which are 
Black Orang, Pygmy, Smitten, Pongo, and 
Troglodytes. These apes have been hon- 
ored by receiving a name which anciently 
designated a supposed nation living along 
the shores of the Red Sea, and of whom the 
old writers tell many a wondrous tale. 
They were small people, rode on small 


horses, fed on at serpants, had not the 
gift of speech, but were able to laugh, and 
were possessed of the fountain of the sun, 
which gave them an abundant supply of hot 
water every evening. The chimpanzee 1s 
thought by some to stand nearer to man 
than the other apes, and even Linnzeus was 
for a time at a loss whether to rank the 
creature as the lowest among men or the 
highest among the quadrumana. Some 
eminent men now deny the first place even 
among the apes to the champanzee, urging 
the claims of the gorilla, or those of the 
kooloo-kamba. Such “doubts” may well 
make men hesitate before they give the last 
correction to their zoological creeds. 

The chimpanzee appears to have the pow- 
er of walking more upright than the orangs; 
the arms are shorter, more approaching the 
proportions of the human; the thumb is 
more developed, and the throat is not so 
much disfigured by the singular sac, which 
swells when the orang uttersits loud and 
fierce cry. 

The chimpanzee is a native of Western 
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Africa, and was long supposed to be the | Two other species —at least, the gorilla 
only ape of this continent, the magot or | and kooloo-kamba — have, however, recent- 
Barbary ape (Sima /nuuus), as it is often| ly been discovered in Equatorial Africa, 
called, being more allied to the baboons. | which seems likely to gain the honor of be- 


THE CHIMPANZEE. 


ing deemed the special land of the apes. We now conclude this paper with a few. 
Some years ago, three chimpanzees might | remarks applicable to the apes in general. 


have been seen at the same time in the Re- | All the species of this family have opposable 
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HAND OF THE CHIMPANZEE, . FOOT OF THE CHIMPANZEE. 
gent’s Park Gardens; but years have | thumbs on the four hands, and can therefore 


passed since the death of the last specimen, | use both thumbs and fingers in grasping. 
and its place is still vacant. | Man has this structure in the hands only, 
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the great toe being wholly useless for such 
a purpose. The case is reversed in many 
of the South-American monkeys, which have 
the opposable thumb on the hind limbs only, 
and are therefore sometimes called pedima- 
na (hand-like feet). A glance at the hand of 
the chimpanzee er the gorilla will show the 
vast superiority of the human thumb and 
hand over that possessed by any ape. 

While the feet or hinder limbs of these 
quadrumana are fitted for ping, their 
structure renders it impossible to plant the 
sole of the foot firmly on the ground. The 
outer edge only rests on the earth, and 
rence the rolling motion of these animals 
when moving on the ground. The mode in 
which the foot is joined to the ankle inevi- 


* tably forces the sole to take an oblique and 


inward direction, admirably qualifying the 
ape to climb, but not to ak. 

The comparative length of the arms in 
man and the various species of apes de- 
serves attention at the close of this article. 
The human hand reaches to the middle of 
the thigh; that of the gorilla to the knee. 
The chimpanzee’s fingers extend a little low- 
er; those of the orang touch the ankle, and 
in some of the gibbons extend to the ground. 


- The following comparison between the ca- 


pacity of the human and the ape skulls 
yields some instructive results. The aver- 


age capacity of an American skull is 96 cu- 


bic inches; of a Hottentot’s, 75; the goril- 
la’s, 34 1-2; the chimpanzee’s, 27 1-2; and 
that of the 26 inches. 

How many changes does the reader su 
pose would be necessary to make the body 
of a gorilla like that of aman? Twenty-four 
alterations of structure at least would be re- 
quired to effect this transmutation in the 
physical organization = Thus it will be 
seen that numerous differences separate 
even the bodies of the apes from those of 
men. We shall not here attempt to explore 
the width and depth of the oll which sepa- 
rates the intelligence of these creatures from 
ours. Some have ventured to inquire why 
those animals do not speak, as their organs 
of speech resemble man’s. These inquirers 
forget that organs of speech must act ac- 
——7 to the power of the mind which em- 
— them: hence while man uses a glottis 
and vocal chords to form a language, the 
ape can but employ the same organs to pro- 
duce a bark or a yell. 

Many other topics are suggested respect- 
ing a family of animals so mysteriously re- 
sempbling, and yet so widely difiering from, 
man; but we must refrain from entering 
upon these questions. The preceding ob- 
servations may incite some readers to 
search more minutely into the numerous and 
important differences between the lowest 
man and the highest quadrumana. 


THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 


FROM THE LECTURE OF GEORGE H. 


& Mammoth Cave of Kentucky may 
justly be regarded as one of the most 
remarkable works of nature. It is located 
in Edmundson County, ninety-five miles 
south of Louisville, the entrance being about 
seven miles from Cave City ; but its caverns 
and their Connecting avenues underlie whole 
counties, and extend, tier above tier, for 
many miles in every direction. The scenery 
adjacent to the entrance is superb. Green 
River, with its towering cliffs, is but a few 
hundred yards distant, and good fishing and 
boating, together with the lovely gardens 
and promenades attached to the hotel, ren- 
der a visit to the cave especially attractive. 
In the formation of this wonderful speci- 
min of nature’s handiwork, silent physical 
forces for ages have been carving its out- 
lines, widening its chambers and extending 
its area, by the excavation of new avenues, 
radiating in every direction from hundreds 


ALLEN, OF BOSTON, ON THE CAVE 


of central domes and caverns. Hydraulic 
power has been aided by chemical action, as 
the water of this region contains carbonic 
acid. The solvent thus formed has not on- 
ly dissolved and carried away great masses 
of limestone rock, deepening by more than 
two hundred feet the bed of Green River for 
miles in the —_ daylight, but it has pen- 
etrated the hills, and honeycombed the en- 
tire subterranean area of the adjacent Ken- 
tucky limestone, which covers an extent of 
not less than eight thousand square miles. 
This limestone in many places is three 
hundred feet in thickness, and through its 
mass a succession of caverns has been form- 
ed, one tier above another, intercommunicat- 
ing in all directions. Tens of thousands of 
years ago subterranean rivers flowed through 
the upper range, and gradually cutting away 
and dissolving the underlying limestone- 
rock, formed the lower series which then be- 
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came the water channels. Still another se- 
ries of caverns, far below the others, is now 
in process of formation. 

eologists have calculated the erosion or 
washing away of the whole valley of the 
Mississippi as about one foot in six thou- 
sand years over its entire surface, and from 
this have ascertained approximately the age 
of Mammoth Cave. The lowest estimate of 
Professor N. S. Shaler, the present State 
Geologist of Kentucky, is seven hundred 
and fiity thousand years, and even this, he 
says, may be less than the true age. ‘ The 
aggregate length of open subterraneous pas- 
sages underlying the limestone region of 
Kentucky he places at not less than a hun- 
. dred thousand miles. 

Of cgurse but a mere fraction of this vast 
length of underlying caverns has ever been 
explored, and much of it is still wholly inac- 
cessible. The portions now visited by 
tourists were formed thousands of years be- 
fore the creation of Adam, and ten or fift 
thousand years hence some of the now hid- 
den caverns may be seen by their succes- 
sors. Some of the passages formerly exca- 
vated by the solvent action of water contain- 
ing carbonic acid, are now being gradually 
filled with stalactitic matter, deposited by 
water holding limestone in solution, Nature, 
in this instance, in some degree reversing 
her own work. Water trickles slowly 
through the ceiling of the cavern, each drop 
depositing its atom of lime, and gradually 
form stone icicles known as stalactitics and 
stalagmites. These gradually increase, and 
eventually join, thus forming a perfect pillar 
from floor to ceiling. The process is ex- 
ceedingly slow, and there are many pillars 
in the cave which have been twenty thou- 
sand years in attaining their present size of 
three or four feet in diameter. 

Some notes of a recent visit to the cave 
will doubtless interest our readers. Equip- 
ped in the usual “ cave costume,” the gen- 
tlemen in cloth caps, rough jackets. woollen 
trousers and heavy boots, and the ladies in 
close-fitting hats or caps, short woollen 
dresses and strong shoes, and each pilgrim 
provided with lamp and staff, we left the ho- 
tel with an experienced guide, and soon 
reached the main entrance of the cave. 
Descending a declivity between two high 
banks, we entered a natural archway about 
fifty feet high, and found ourselves within 
the cave. Over the entrance a beautiful 
miniature cascade pours its waters, and in 
form it seemed like a curtain drawn aside to 
let us pass. It is called the “ Bridal Veil.” 

Entering the cave, we encountered a 
Strong outward current of cool air, which 
nearly extinguished our lights. The uni- 


form temperature of the interior is always 
9 degrees, and summer and winter are un- 
own. When the outer air is above 59 de- 


grees, exhalation begins, and the warmer 
the external weather, the stronger becomes 
the outward flow of air. In the winter these 
conditions are reversed, and thus the cave 
“ breathes ” once a year, to use a local term. 
Except near the entrance,*there is no ani- 
mal life; and even the bats do not care to 
g° very far. Eyeless fishes swim the rivers, 
ut, in the absence of all other life, the si- 
lence is profound. The air is wonderfully 
pure, and animal substances never decom- 
~—y but are simply dried up, or mummy- 
ed. 


Passing the “ Narrows,” we soon enter 
the “ Main Cave,” which is six miles in 
length, forty to a hundred feet high, and 
from sixty to three hundred feet in width. 
“ The Rotunda” is an expansion of this av- 
enue, and is so named from its circular 
shape. It isone hundred feet high, and one 
hundred and seventy-five feet in diameter. 

As we proceed, openings appear constant- 
ly to the right and left, which are entrances ° 
to branch caverns, each of which has its 
own branches, extending interminably in all 
directions. (Many of these passages have 
been explored for hours by the guides in 
search of novelties.) In general, our path- 
way was smooth and mustly quite dry, but 
there were some rough and rocky passages, 
and others over damp gravel and clay. 

Passing the “ Methodist Church,” the “ Gi- 
ant’s Coffin,” and the “ Ant Eater,” we soon 
entered the “Star Chamber,” a beautiful 
cavern, seventy feet wide, sixty feet high, 
and five hundred feet long. The ceiling is 
of black gypsum, and, the efflorescence of 
Glauber’s salts causing it to scale off in 
spots, thousands of brilliant points are ex- 
posed, which shine like stars when illumina- 
ted by the lights of the tourists. And when 
a light is slowly moved behind a rock, a 
shadow like a cloud passes over the ceiling 
with exceedingly beautiful effect. 

The next point of interest was “ Proctor’s 
Arcade,” a grand cavern a hundred feet 
wide, forty-five feet high, and nearly four 
hundred feet long. Its ceiling is smooth, its 
walls regular and perpendicular, and when 
illuminated in its whole length by Bengal 
lights at each end, the scene is magnificent 
beyond description. 

A little beyond is “ Wright’s Rotunda,” an 
immense dome, four acres in extent, its 
shortest diameter being over four hundred 
feet. The ceiling is of solid rock, and per- 
fectly smooth; but the floor is irregular. 
The dome is supported entirely at the sides, 
and is probably the largest in the world. 

We next visited the “ Fairy’s Grotto,” a 
beautiful and extensive cavern one mile in 
length, filled with splendid stalactites. 
Where two of these occur near together, a 
beautiful Gothic arch is formed, and one 
can scarcely realize that it is not a work of 
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art. Sometimes the stalactitic matter is de- 
posited in wide and thin masses, which, 
when struck, give forth sonorous sounds 
like church-bells. “The Chief City” is a 
dome a hundred feet in diameter, and all 
over its area are scattered rocks resembling 
the ruins of acity. “The Bottomless Pit 

is a gloomy a precipitous chasm a hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet deep. Our guide 
dipped a newspaper in oil, and, lighting it, 
threw it into the vast abyss. Its black, jag- 


ged rocks and cavernous depths glowed 
with wild and unearthly beauty during. the 
transient illumination. “Fat Man’s Mis- 
ery” is anarrow, tortuous avenue, fifty yards 
long, cut by a rapid running stream out of 


the solid rock. It is only from eighteen 


ceed, new and interesting experiences are 
enjoyed, each of which would well merit de- 
scription, did time and space allow; but a 
few only can be briefly mentioned. Passin 
the “ Bacon Chamber,” with its hams of sol- 
id rock, we visited many beautiful caverns 
full of stalactites, and brilliant with spark- 
ling incrustations of lovely forms and colors, 
and then embarked in a t for a sail on 
the “ Echo River.” 

Next came some amusing experiences, as 
we passed successively through a wet, clay- 
down-hill passage known‘as “ Purgatory.” 

very one of the party slipped and fell on 
the slippery th except the guide, and 
shouts of jaaghter greeted each unsuccess- 
ful attempt to “walk in sli pery places.” 
Not that the guide was “ widaed On the 
contrary, he was a very good guide, and he 


THE MAMMOTH CAVE, KENTUCKY. 


inches to two feet wide, and is not only very 
crooked, but full of irregular projections, 
and on this account very troublesome to 
stout people. One of our party, a Louis- 
ville alderman of about two hundred and fif- 
ty pounds weight, tugged heroically, and 

nally came through all right, though badly 
wedged in at several points. 

Great Relief Hall,” which is just beyond, 
is heartily welcomed by all, for here the 
ge opens the mysterious basket which he 

as all this while been carrying. We sit 
about the rocky table, and with sharpened 
appetite discuss the toothsome viands thus 
provided, meanwhile chatting gayly on the 
wonderful sights we have seen. 

Then the walk is resumed, and, as we pro- 


certainly did his best to shorten our passage 
through “ Purgatory.” 

“ Sullivan’s Avenue ” is a grand cavern, one 
and a half miles long, and forty feet high. 
Its width varies from a hundred to two hun- 
dred feet. Beyond lie “ Rhoda’s Arcade,” a 
fine cave, covered with brilliant ryote 
and “Lucy’s Dome,” the latter a splendid 
archway sixty feet in diameter, and three 
hundred feet high. Then came “ Martha’s 
Vineyard,” with its bunches of limestone 
nodules, limestone looking like genuine clus- 
ters of grapes, and after this the “Snow- 
Ball Room.” One could readily imagine 
that a party of school-boys had just finished 
a game * snowballing, and had only just 
left at the sound of the teacher’s bell. 
White spots, like snowballs, dotted the walls 
and ceiling in hundrecs of places. Next 
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came the sublime scenery of the “ Pass of 
El Ghor.” Its length is two miles, and its 
scenery is wild and strange. Its ceiling at 
some points is three hundred feet high, and 
the overhanging rocks, seemingly nearly de- 
tached, appear ready to fall. 

We then passed into “ Cleveland’s Cabi- 
net,” one of the grandest divisions of the 
great cave. It is sixty feet wide, and almost 
two miles in length, and its walls and roof 
are lined with beautiful incrustations and 
flowers of alabaster. Rosettes of gypsum, 
nodules of limestone like bunches of grapes, 
and brilliant, diamond-like points of selenite 
crystal are scattered all about, and form a 
succession of scenes of indescribable beau- 
ty. Sometimes these beautiful natural spec- 
imens were to be seen on a kind of natural 
shelf or table along the sides of the cav- 
erns, and others were affixed to the roofs 
and walls. In one part we saw a beautiful 
natural cross, Jined with alabaster roses. A 
little alcove, five feet high, was filled with 
grape-like clusters. Another grotto was filled 
with beautiful flowers, and others were glit- 
tering as if filled with diamonds. One of 
these beautiful alabaster flowers, known as 
the “ Last Rose of Summer,” is eight inches 
in diameter; and hundreds of others are 
equally beautiful, the whole forming a most 
enchanting scene. 

And so we went on throughout the whole 
day, passing through an endless series of 
caverns, domes, and avenues, radiant with 
beauty, and grand beyond conception. Even 
our long walk of — miles caused but 
little fatigue, so fully had we enjoyed the 
many: sights of the day. The purity of the 
air, and the constant occupation of the 
mind, tend greatly to prevent weariness, and 
many a visitor finds himself able to walk 


distances within the cave that he would hes- 
itate to attempt in the open air. 

Hundreds of grand and beautiful cham- 
bers, equal or superior to any of those above 
mentioned, and equally inaccessible, exist in 
this vicinity, and thousands of others under- 
lie the adjacent hills and valleys, full of 
beauty upon which no mortal eye has ever 
rested. Occasionally, one of these lovely 
caverns filled with stalactites, or brilliant 
with jewel-like points, is disclosed ; but ages 
must elapse before even a tithe of them can 
be open to the sight of man. 

It was our good fortune to visit, durin 
our sojourn, a newly discovered portion of 
the cave, over six miles in: extent. We 
traversed its grand domes and avenues gor- 
geous with many colors where the snow- 
white incrustations had been tinted by min- 
eral oxidation, and all seemed fresh and 
new, and, as it were, just from the hand of 
Nature. Yet came the thought, all this new- 
ness was old ages ago. We gazed into the 
depths of profound chasms, unknown and 
unnamed, and could hear occasionally the 
dull roar of some subterranean waterfall 
hundreds of feet below. This of the 
cave was the most enjoyable of all, and left 
on our minds the deepest impressions. In 
these mighty depths one seems to be in di- 
communication with the most secret works 
of Nature, and almost to hear her very voice. 

And if such an array of wonderful beauty 
and grand sublimity is to be found in the 
small portion of the cave now accessible, 
what must be the grand aggregate of the 
whole cave, which underlies a territory 
larger than the State of Massachusetts! 
Truly the proudest works of man sink into 
utter insignificance when compared with the 
mighty works of Nature. 


SONG. 


BY A. LELAND SCAMMON, 


ME one is coming, 
Is coming forme: | 
The bees in their humming, 
The birds in the tree, 
The brook in the meadow, 


Sa: 
Some 1s coming, 
Is coming for thee. 


Some one is coming, 
Is coming for me: 

The clouds as they ’re floating 
Like ships on the sea, 

The grass at my elbow, 


a 
* Some one is coming, 
Is coming for thee. 


Payesurc, Mz., 1879. 


Some one is coming, 
Is coming for me: 
The daisy I ’m pulli 


Apart careful! 
The blush that my face heats, 
y 


Sa 
“ Some one is coming, 
Is coming for thee. 


Some one is coming, 
Is coming for me: 
The steps that are 
he grass o’er the lea, 
The — of my 
ay 

“ Some one is coming, 

ing for thee, 
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THE DRUID PROPHECY. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


[No. 3.—Compiete Four Numsers.] 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, by Thomes & Talbot, Boston, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington.] 


CHAPTER VIII. 


RS. INCHBALD did not leave Miss 
l Poinson’s house the next day, nor the 
next week, although she received an anony- 
mous letter warning her of the danger of re- 
maining there. Winifred grew very fond of 
her guest, although some of her moods puz- 
zled her, and they were constantly together, 
spending their days in quiet, rational enjoy- 
ment, without any excitement, and only oc- 
casionally receiving callers. It fad cost the 
orphaned heiress a severe struggle to mount 
her horse again, and when she was first lift- 
ed to the saddle she burst into a flood of 
tears, and cried shudderingly,— 

“T cannot, oh, I cannot.” 

“ Nay, dear Winifred, if you yield now, it 
will be all the more difficult another time,” 
said Mrs. Inchbald tenderly, as she guided 
her own magnificent black close to her 
friend’s horse, and clasped the trembling 
hands. “There is only one way to prevent 
these trials from gaining giant proportions, 
and conquering us ; and that is, to face them 
at the first.” 

“ T suppose you are right,” said Winifred, 
brushing away her tears, and gathering up 
the reins. 

“We will ride past the cemetery, and leave 
the’ flowers we may find upon his grave. 
Life ends at last, dear child, and then they 
say there are meetings for us all. You sure- 
ly can only find peace and comfort in the 
thought.” 

They rode slowly down the avenue, her 
companion talking gravely and earnestly, 
and Winifred’s agitated face grew calm, and 
when they returned it was bright and cheer- 
ful. To do Mrs. Inchbald justice, nothing 
could be kinder or more judicious than her 
gentle management of her hostess. A moth- 
er could not have been more watchful and 
tender, nor an attached nurse more faithful, 
and at the same time humble. After that 
first attempt, they rode together without any 
attendant, on every pleasant day, extending 
their route further and further. 

“ This is sensible !” exclaimed Mrs. Inch- 
bald, as they turned into the lane, which 
passed Jem White’s smithy, to allow him to 
attend to a loosened shoe, one lovely morn- 


tional and agreeable! no troublesome cava- 
lier dodging at your elbow, no idle, good- 
for-nothing, soft-spoken dandy to sicken you, 
no arrogant, pompous, irritating lord of cre- 
ation to spoil all your satisfaction. O Win- 
ifred, are you enjoying these halcyon days a 
little, just a little? It would give me so 
much comfort to think so.” 

“ How can you doubt it, Faustina?” re- 
plied Winifred, with an affectionate smile. 
“I cannot express my gratitude to you for 
coming thus to my assistance. Sombre and 
dreary enough these days must have been, 
but for you: I wrote to my aunt today that 
she need not waste her commiserations, that 
I was far pry’ than I dared to hope I 
could be. I told her how you watched over 
me, having always an antidote for all my 
troublesome moods. I begin to dread your 
going away, trembling every day lest you 
will become wearied of so dull and tame a 
life after your brilliant career. May Win- 
ter tells me all the gay world marvels at 
your abdiction, and so I confess do I. You 
will teach me to be selfish, Faustina.” 

“ Oh, I am thankful that you | my S0- 
ciety. You do love mea little, Winifred? 
Don’t let them persuade you that I am all 
evil. Whatever may come to divide us, al- 
ways think of me as you have known me 
here, and, oh! believe it is my true self, that 
whatever sin and folly I have been driven 
into has come from the cruel pressure of: 
circumstances, not from my own inclinations. 
Promise me that, Winifred.” 

She leaned: toward her companion, her 
great dark eyes glistening with the earnest 
emotion which also deepened her tone. 

“What should come between us?” said 
Winifred. “It seems to me rather that cir- 
cumstances have singularly thrown us to- 
gether to atone for the lack of closer ties on 
either part.” 

“ I would it might be,” replied Mrs. Inch- 
bald slowly and thoughéfully. 

“ And here is Jem. He makes a picture 
when he bends there over the forge, with 
that shower of sparks flying from his anvil. 
Mr. White, will you look at the fore-foot of 
Mrs. Inchbald’s horse? We have started 
on a long tramp, and we don’t want to be 
bothered with loosened shoes. Beauty is 
all right, Mark said; but he was a little 


ing preparatory to a long ride. “ This is ra- 
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doubtful about the black when we came to 
start 

_Jem White, thrusting back the drooping 
mass of grizzly hair from his eyes, came for- 
ward, bowing respectfully. 

“It is a nice day fora ride,” said he, and 
lifted first one foot and then the other of 
the black horse, a as he looked up in- 
to the rider’s face, “It will be off, sure 
enough, without I put in more nails.” 

She sprang lightly from the saddle as she 
answered,— 

“ Do your best then: we had better lose a 

- few minutes now than get into trouble by 
and by.” 

Throwing her riding-skirt over her arm, 
and beating the ground idly with her gold- 
mounted whip, the fair equestrienne walked 
carelessly to and fro, and presently she pass- 
ed around the smithy, and looked up cu- 
riously at the dark, weather-beaten cottage. 

Winifred cast an anxious glance to the up- 

r story. In a moment heard Mrs. 
nchbald’s rich voice singing a strange, wild 

melody. 

“ Faustina, Faustina,” called she, “ where 
are you ? come back to me.” 

“ Did you think I was lost?” asked the 
lady, re-appearing, with her hands full from a 
vine covering an unsightly fence with its 
delicate drapery. “ Well, it is no wonder. 
While I stood there before that old house 
there came the strangest feeling over me. 
A wild, almost irresistible longing took pos- 
session of me as if the greatest joy or the 
most direful woe were waiting there for me. 
I was half persuaded to go in and rummage 
the place over. It teas dilapidated and 

hostly. . What do you think I should have 
fourd 

Winifred sighed, and inwardly shuddered, 
but only answered quietly,— 

“Nothing very alarming, I presume. 
Poor Jem has no wife or sister, only a deaf 
old woman to attend to his little housekeep- 
ing. - But your horse is ready. Ah! some 
one else is coming, on horseback too.” 

“It is that odious German!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Inchbald ; “ do let us get away without 
taking him into company.” 

Yes, it was Swithin Schlosser mounted on 
that spirited horse of his, whose jetty coat 
wasa match for that of Mrs. Inchbald’s 
black. His graceful start of surprise on 


perceiving them gave no hint of his knowl | sh 


edge of their route, nor his previous discov- 
ery of the pair turning into Sonfe lane. 
“ Good-morning, ladies. Ah, Miss Poin- 
son, I am fortunate indeed to chance upon 
u here. I have called once or twice, and 
und you out. Is not this a glorious day 
fora gallop? Are you returning or leaving 
home?” 
“ We have started for a sort of explorin 


expedition, and have agreed to forsake 


highways and turn into every inviting lane,” 
answered Winifred. 

“Charming! And of course you have an 
attendant?” 

“ We need none,” interrupted Mrs. Inch- 
bald tartly. 

“Miss Poinson, you will not, I am sure 
you will not venture yourself on such an ex- 
pedition without a gentleman?” he said 
earnestly, never glancing at all toward the 
last speaker. - 

Winifred bit her lip irresolutely, glancing 
from one to the other; but Mrs. Inchbald, in 
a fashion as peremptory as his own, scttled 
the matter. ~ 

“ Winifred, dear,” said she, “are you not 
satisfied with my capacities as a cavalier? 
Have you ever had occasion to find fault?” 
not, Faustina,” answered Win- 

red. 
“ And I, by all means, prefer your compa- 
ny. Come, then.” 

As she spoke, she vaulted lightly upon 
the block, and from thence into , saddle, 
repeating ,— 

“ Come, then.” 

Winifred, coloring a little with annoyance 
and embarrassment, bowed to Mr. Schlosser. 

“You must excuse us for today, sir. You 
see we are determined to show our indepen- 
dence.” 

“I shall do myself the honor of calling up- 
on you tomorrow. May I be bold enough to 
ask to find you at home ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Winifred. 

“Look at Miss Poinson’s saddle-girths, 
my good fellow; it seems to me they are 
slack,” said he, turning to Jem White; and 
while the latter was attending to the request, 
Swithin Schlosser rode on and halted beside 
Mrs. Inchbald, who sat in haughty grace, 
eying him defiantly. 

“How dared you?” said he, in a low, 
wrathful voice. Once again I warn you I 
do not jest idly. Leave this innocent girl, 
free her from your polluting presence, or 
the whole town shall ring with the story I 
can tell.” 

If possible, she rose still more haughtily 
in her seat, her finely cut nostrils dilating 
like tnose of a mettlesome animal, her eyes 
flashing, her, whole face one glow of superb 
scorn. 

“ Do your worst. I defy you,” answered 


e. 
ai Shall I tell her who you are?” question- 
ed he. 
“T am willing,” was the cold ele 

“ What deed of yours brought infamy up- 
on yourself, and shame and horror on the 
proud old name she bears? Think a mo- 
ment, before it is too late!” 

“T tell youl am willing. I am not sure but 
1 shall thank youforit. I have been tempted 
a dozen times to forestall you.” 
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“She wil! turn away from you in horror 
and loathing,” he said triumphantly. 

“T don’t believe it. I have won her love. 
She will hear my excuses. She will believe 
me before you, and for the rest of the world 
I care nothing. Who are you, to meddle in 
this matter? Itmay be my turn to question. 
You think to make your own advantage out 
of some idle story you have heard. State- 
ments are one thing, and proofs another. 
I assure you you will not drive me away 
from this peaceful retreat.” 

As she spoke she touched the whip to her 
horse, and went back to Winifred. A mo- 
ment more the pair went cantering out of the 
lane. 
Swithin Schlosser watched them with 
scowling brows, but he turned with a shrug 
of the shoulders, and a careless smile, to 
Jem White a moment after. 

“I say, my man, these are more quiet 
times than you saw in India? It’s little 
dread you have now of seeing a score of 
those Sepoy devils rushing after you, eh?” 

“Sir?” stammered Jem, fingering with his 
horny hand at the leather apron he wore. 

“People in these parts don’t know what 
horrors can be. Do you forget being pen- 
ned up at Cawnpore, half dead with thirst, 
and watching night and day, and those yells ? 
Were there ever such fiendish screeches 
come before from human throats ?” 

Jem shuddered, despite his best efforts 
not to understand, or recall the horrible 
memory. 

Swithin Schlosser smiled coldly. 

“ The Fifth had a terrible time of it from 
first to last. Do you ever dream nights of 
that ambuscade, how they leaped out upon 

ur unguarded ranks like so many demons 
Tet loose? Whatamelee it was! The in- 
fernal regions can hardly present a more 
frightful scene, or such blood-freezin 
sounds. And then when the worn, pitifu 
remnant reached the station, that sight, do 

u recall it? The murdered ladies — the 
impaled babes, the sickening, reeking 
scene” — 

“ My God, sir, be quiet!” burst from Jem 
White, as he wiped the great beads of per- 
spiration from his sunburnt forehead, and 
turned away, his eyes dilated with anguish 
and horror. 

“I thought you must remember,” said the 
German coolly. “And yet you wanted to 
persuade me the other day that you had n’t 
served in India. Tush, man! never for- 
got a face yet that I had seen more than 
once.” 

“ What were you doing there, sir?” asked 


em. 

“]? Oh, I was an officer in one of the 
regiments sent over from England to help 
quell the mutiny. I took a notion I would 
like to see what war was like. And I saw 


enough of it. I can tell you something else 
you will remember. Do you call to mind 
that sweet little daughter of Colonel G——’s, 
and how she was found all gory in her inno- 
cent blood, as those devils had left her? 
Were you one of the men who went rever- 
ently to the little corpse, and took a lock of 
the golden hair, and dipping it in the pure 
blood took a solemn vow of vengeance? | 
tell you, my man, these scenes come up like 
nightmare visions !” 

Tor White dashed his horny hands across 
his eyes, his brawny chest heaving. 

“ Ay,” blubbered he, forgetting all caution 
in the anguish of the memory. “I guess I 
was. And I kept my vow. That poor little 
lock was wet in the life-blood of a dozen of 
those treacherous villains. I have it now.” 

“I don’t doubt it. It proves you just the 
man I thought you. I must have another 
talk with you some day.” 

“The Lord forbid! He ’ll get at every- 
= if he does,” soliloquized poor Jem, 
“and I ’ve let out too much now. Why in 
the world can’t I think who he is?” 

But he simply bowed, fumbled a moment 
at his leather apron, and then moved back 
into the smithy. His unwelcome visitor 
pulled his horse impatiently and rode slowly 
away. 

Jem White did not goto work, but sat 
down by his anvil, wiping the perspiration 
from his face. In a few moments he heard 
a clear, short whistle sounding from the rear 
of the smithy. He answered it promptly, 
and, in a few moments after, the same mys- 
terious gentleman who had visited Winifred 
Poinson opened a sort of shutter, and put 
his handsome head into the smithy. The 
face was a shade paler than usual, the lus- 
trous blue eyes had a startled look. 

“ Jembo,” said he, “I have been terribl 
startled. Who was here just now?” 

“The Lord only knows, Mr. Guy,” an- 
swered the blacksmith, looking toward the 
road ruefully. “I’m most frightened to 
death myself.” 

“I don’t know whether it is dread or 
transport which shakes me so,” murmured 
the man he had named Guy. “I heard the 
voice, and I leaped up from my chair as if I 
had been shot. I rushed to the window, 
and looked down through the blinds, and 
there she stood looking up to the house, 
ahd singing in the old way. Great Heaven! 
a ghost gliding out from its moulderin 
coffin coyld not have startled me more 
How came she here, Jem?” 

“She! The Lord saveus. It’s the man 
I’m worried about. I did n’t see no harm - 
of the woman. I’ve seen them riding 
around together before now.” 

“With Winifred! that is strange, inexpli- 
cable!” he muttered, and stood beating hi 
white fingers impatiently on the sooty 
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“More strange about the man, Mr. Guy. 
He knows all about me. He told me every- 
thing about our campaign in India. Said 
he knew I was one of the soldiers of the 
Fifth. He has a terrible look, and I am 
dreadfully afraid of him. He ’ll be sure to 
come here again, and if he don’t know it 
now he ’ll find out the rest, all we want to 
keep hid. You must think for yourself, Mr. 
Guy, what is to be done.” 

oe looked over to him in mingled con- 
sternation and perplexity. 

“] don’t understand you at all, Jembo. 
What are you driving at? Who are you 
afraid of ?”. 

“ A man who says he was an officer in In- 
dia, and served when the Fifth Caval 
served; who knew me, though I am sure 
can’t tell anything about him. His looks said 
more than any of his words. He ’ll make 
mischief for us, Spat upon it.” 

“You don’t think it is in pursuit of me he 
has come?” exclaimed the young man, his 
face fairly blanching with terror. “O Jem! 
don’t tell me that any of them have tracked 


me out.” 

Jem White shook his sh head. 

“I can’t tell, Mr. mnt m afraid that 
is what it will lead to. I wish you had gota 
look at him. There was something familiar 
about his face, but to save my soul I can’t 
tell what.” 

“ Tell me how he looked.” 

“ Why, he is tall and - like any of 
the officers in the service, with a grand dark 
look, and his hair and whiskers are as black 
and glossy as —the blackest thing you can 
think of, whatever it may be.” 

“] don’t remember any such. Did he al- 

lude in any way to —to the story, or to Dar- 
win?” 
_ “No, but there was a look in his eyes 
which said more than his words. Did Cap- 
tain Darwin have a brother out there in the 
service? I can’t help thinking this man is 
a relation,” asked Jem rather hesitatingly. 

“No, | am positive he had no brother at 
all. 1 thought you said he was dark, with 
black hair? ” 

“ So I did ; but the eyes are light. Mighty 
queer looking eyes they are, and it seems 
to me they are just as his were.” 

The young man turned his head. He 
was not willing even his faithful friend and 
servant should see how the mention of a 
name could unnerve him. In a moment 
more he walked away, back to his house, up 
the two flights of rickety stairs to the luxu- 
riously furnished attic chamber, and bolted 
himself in. There, in the safety of his hid- 
ing-place, he flung himself down, and wrung 
his Seats, and vented all the anger and ex- 
citement the news had caused. 

“Oh, there is no peace for me, even in 
this poor, stagnant half-life I lead. Some- 


times I am almost ready to dare the worst, 
to face everything and have an end. Bet- 
ter, by far, to an end for myself. If 
I were not such a wretched coward I should 


have done it long ago.” 

He dropped his face to his trembling 
hands, and remained in the abject, humilia- 
ted posture half an hour, then he sprang up, 
and began pacing the room, looking like a 
ers. sea-king with his fleaming blue eyes, 

is eee | ushed cheeks, and wavy locks 
of glossy gold. 

“ Ana to be compelled to skulk and hide 
when she is near. By Heaven! I cannot. 
I will not. I will find her out. I will see 
her, whether to clasp her to my heart,‘or 
aaa my dagger in her breast, I cannox 
tell. 

And then he shuddered again. 

“What have I said? Oh this perverse, 
wicked heart of mine! Have I not cuffered 
enough already from its vindictive passions ? 
Heaven pity me! Heaven forgive me! It 
were better indeed for myself and all who 
have loved me, that I had never been born!” 

And once more he dropped into his chair, 
a his extended arms upon the table, and 
letti g his head fall upon them, he remained 
thus in the attitude of a grieved school-boy 
half the day. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“ Winifred,” said Mrs. Inchbald plead- 
ingly, as the latter came out Of her chamber 
that next afternoon, in a white muslin, with 
broad, black ribbons for trimming, “are you 
dressed for callers ?” 

She herself wore a creamy-white cash- 
mere wrapper, with ruby velvet facings, and 
the morning negligé of lace was tied over 
her banded hair. 

“ I suppose so,” answered Winifred, with 
one of her grave smiles. “It seems to me 
somebody else is rather | d.” 

“And you mean to see that man?” pur- 
sued Mrs. Inchbald. 

“ Do you mean Mr. Schlosser? I confess 
I am not particularly anxious ; but of course 
I shall not be so impolite as to refuse to 
see him.” 

“I wish you would refuse to see him, 
now and always!” retorted Mrs. Inchbald 
— 

“ Did you know anythin 
asked Winifred, prt 
mence. 

“ Nothing except my convictions that he 
is evil and will do you harm. O Winifred, 
don’t see him!” 

“ My dear Faustina, I must confess your 
dislike of Mr. Schlosser is rather morbid 
and unaccountable. You were just a bit rude 
to him yesturday, and I don’t feel comforta- 


against him?” 
at her vehe- 
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ble when I think of it ; so I must see him, to 
remove any resentment he may feel.” 

Even while she spoke, there came a ring 
at the door. 

“He has come!” ejaculated Mrs. Inch- 
bald, her eyes dilating with a sudden terror. 

“O Winifred, don’t see him! I know 
there will something terrible come out of 
it!” 

Winifred, perplexed and astonished, threw 
her arms around her friend, and kissed her 
“Dear Faustina, now you are absurd. 

What harm can come to me in my own 
house? Come down with me to the parlor, 
and see for yourself that Mr. Schlosser 
brings no such frightful bugbear with him.” 

The beautiful widow looked at her a few 
moments in silence, and then suddenly return- 
ed her caresses with passionate fervor, while 
she said tremulously,— 

“Winifred, dear Winifred,. promise me 
that you will always think charitably of me. 

Promise me that yon will not believe the 
wicked stories you may hear.” 

More and more disturbed, Winifred an- 
swered gravely,— 

“ Dear Faustina, I promise that I will do 
my best. How can I help it, when you have 
taught me to love you so well? But what 
shall I hear? What can any one say to 
harm you? You frighten me.” 

Mrs. Inchbald was standing with white 
lips and downcast eyes. She had no oppor- 
tunity to reply, for the servant came and 
presented the mistress with the card of the 
visitor below. Winifred read the lines pen- 
ciled below the address, and changed color. 
Her companion, with a | esture, 
reached forward, and took the card, which 
bore, as she anticipated, Swithin Schlosser’s 
name. The penciling was a request fora 
private interview. 

“ Are you going?” asked Mrs. Inchbald, 
in a voice which was hardly audible. 

“Certainly,” replied inifred, arching 
her neck, for the first time since Mrs. Inch- } 
beld’s visit, with the Poinson haughtiness. 
“The man has done nothing to deserve 
such rudeness at my hands asa refusal to 
see him. If I discover any evil in his in- 
tent, I can speedily rebuke him.” 

As she spoke, she turned toward the door ; 
but, with a swift movement, Mrs. Inch- 
bald sprang forward and-caught her hands. 

“Kiss me once, Winifred ; there is no tell- 
ing if you ’ll ever kiss me afterward: and 
never, never forget that I love you better 
than any other being in the whole wide 
world, strange as it may seem to you.” 

Deeply affected by her emotion, and trem- 
bling beneath a vague foreboding, Winifred 
returned the en kiss and left her. 

Mrs. Inchbald, shivering as in midwinter, 


down in it, with her cold, white face turned 
wistfully in the direction of the stairs. 

“Oh, I wish I had told her myself!” she 
murmured, once or twice. “I wish she 
might have heard it first from me!” An 
shuddering again, she dropped her face into 
her clasped hands, and waited in rigid si- 
lence. 

Meantime, below stairs, Swithin Schlosser 
had beey waiting for the appearance of the 
heiress, with the contented calmness of as- 
sured success. He had taken unusual 
pains with his toilet, and knew that he pre- 
sented an of faultless elegance. 
A moss-rose bud was knotted in his button- 
hole, which now and then he glanced upon 
with an approving smile. It had a part to 
play as well as he, and he meant neither 
should know failure. 

Winifred had paused a moment to recev- 
er from the agitation of Mrs. Inchbald’s sin- 


of excitement on her cheek. Very sweet 
and fair she looked in the simple white dress 
and black ribbons, and Swithin Schlosser’s 
blasé eyes smiled approval. She was like 
the charming bud he had thered, so fresh 
and pure and dainty. She, also, should 
bloom for his pleasure. 

He rose to meet her, with that courtly 
grace of manner which so few women can 
resist. 

“ My dear Miss Poinson, how can I thank 
you enough for your goodness in coming 
down to me without that odious widow? 
he said. 

“You must not commence by insinuations 
against my friends, sir, or you will drive me 
away at once,” answered she reprovingly. 
“ And what a slander against one who’is the 


ters!” 

“ She is no star for me, unless, indeed, it 
bea fallen one. Who can give a single ad- 
miring thought to such an artificial blossom 
when the rose, with all the native beauty and 


her?” 

“T dislike compliments at any time, and 
especially at the expense of a dear friend of 
mine.” 

“ A dear friend! O Miss Poinson, don’t 
say that, or I shall blame myself that I did 
not come forward and warn you at once. 
I gave her credit for having conscience 


warning of my recognition ; but she is more 
brazen and crafty than they told me. It is 
right and proper that your eyes should be 
opened. And that is one object of my visit, 
though not the first.” 

“She gave me to understand that you 
would bring unkind accusations against her,” 
said Winifred. 


drew a chair close to the threshold and sat 


“ She could not have the effrontery to de- 


gular behaviour, but there was still the flush _ 


star and queen of whatever circle she en- - 


innocence and fragrance, blooms calle 


enough left to take leave after 1 gave her | 
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ny that the accusation would be true,” an- 
swered he exultingly. 

“What accusation?” asked Winifred. 
“TI warn you I shall fight fiercely against 
belief. Faustina has grown strangely dear 
to me. She has been a sweet comforter 
for my sorrow, and it will cost me many a 
pang to give her up.” 

“You will not love her when I have told 

u all. You will turn away from her artful 
ways, her false caresses, in loathing and 
disgust.” 

“] would rather you did not tell me then,” 
said poor Winifred faintly. 

“But it is my duty to tell, and yours to 
know,” he ‘said, in that deferential way of 
his, with those cold, bright eyes upon her 


face. 

She sighed, folded her hands together, 
and put on a look of passive endurance. 

“ Miss Poinson, it cuts me to the heart to 
distress you, but a physician probes to cure. 
Shall I tell you of my first reason for seek- 
ing you today, or will you have the explana- 
tion of the second now?” 

“It does not matter. It cannot take long 
for either, I suppose,” answerec she listless- 


M Longer perhaps than you think ; and yet 
a few words shall tell the first and foremost. 
Dear Miss Poinson, I came to tell you how 
you have won a heart that has passed un- 
scathed through tempting ordeals in man 
lands. I came to offer you my life-long al- 
legiance, my heart’s fondest and truest devo- 
tion, to seek you to m me.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed inifred Poinson, 
starting to her feet, an indignant crimson 
flushing her face, “ to speak thus to me after 
our brief acquaintance is almost an insult.” 

“An insult?” repeated he ina grieved, 
reproachful tone. “Surely, Miss Poinson, 
you must know that I have only thought 
and looked and spoken in a spirit of the 
most chivalrous respect.” 

“I beg your pardon. Perhaps I — 
hastily ; but — could have startled me 
more, or been further from my thoughts,” 
stammered she. im 

“ But you will consider it now that it has 
presented itself? Dear Miss Poinson, will 
you allow my devoted, my untiring efforts 
to teach you to respond to my affection ?” 

“O sir! that is impossible, entirely hope- 
less!” exclaimed she, her face proving the 
sincerity of her words. 

He did not seem in the least discomposed, 
put responded coolly, while he fingered at 
the rose-bud,— 

“Nothing of that sort is impossible, my 

Miss Poinson and this, on the con- 
trary, is highly probable. In fact, 1 never 
set myself resolutely to the winning of any 
imperative desire, but 1 always found there 


“ There will be none this time,” respond- 
ed Winifred, in quiet dignity. “There isa 
barrier between us which I could not re- 
move, though I wished it with all my heart, 
which I do not, in your case, Mr, Schlosser.” 

“ But you do in some one’s else, eh?” he 
said, roused a little ; for a steely glitter came 
té his eyes, and a spot of red gathered on 
his cheek. “I am not particularly stupid. 
I guess that the enthusiastic boy, who hung 
around you at all the rides and social gath- 
erings at which I first met you, has man- 
aged to enlist your sympathy. It only 
proves the kindness and amiability of your 
character. Believe me, my dear Miss Poin- 
son, a few weeks hence you will laugh at 
the idea of caring for so young a man. 

“I think we are discussing a subject en- 
pores foreign to your business, sir; and cer- 
tainly it is one upon which you have not the 
smallest right to intrude,” exclaimed Wini- 
fred, rising and looking toward the door. 

“ Not yet,” responded the German, the lip 
under the jetty mustache curling with an 
unpleasant smile. “Indeed, my dear Miss 
Poinson, I shall convince you, before this 
interview is ended, that 1 have an undispu- 
ted right to discuss these matters with you.” 

“You have undispyted effrontery!” ex- 
claimed Winifred impatiently. “You come 
here to my own house with your bold pro 
sal of marriage, and you preface the offer 
with attacks on my dear, long-tried friend, 
— you, almost an entire stranger! It is 
downright impudence !” 

“On the contrary, my dear young lady 
you shall find that it is, the most frank an 
generous kindness. Permit me, in all re- 
spect, to ask you a few questions, without 
pausing to a if your acquaintance with 
me does not date about as far back as your 
introduction to Mrs. Inchbald. First, then, 
when a person is vitally interested in any 

ursuit, is it anything but brave and honest 
or him to do his best to insure success?” 

“ Certainly not, if it can be done honora- 
bly,” returned Winifred, half-amused and 
half-angry at his catechising. 

“Is it any discredit to him that he works 
promptly and openly?” 

“IT suppose not,” reluctlantly. 

“Is it any wrong to use an advantage ly- 
ing in your hand, to secure an object which 
will make your happiness, while its loss will 
work your misery? Is it wrong, or any- 
thing more than natural?” . 

“T do not see that it is.” 

“ Thank you; you have answered just as 
I supposed you would. I shall ask you to 
remember your replies. Now for one ques- 
tion more. If you saw a person in a very 

erplexing and dangerous position, and 
fkeow he could only experience trouble and 
disaster there, and it lay in your power to 


Was a way.” 


step forward and lift him out of it, should 
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you consider yourself insolent or bold or in- 
ae if you took such a step for his re- 
e ’ 

“] don’t understand you,” faltered Wini- 
fred, a pallor chasing away the indignant 
flush, as she took her seat again. 

“T think you just begin to understand me, 
my dear Miss Poinson,” said Swithin Schlos- 
ser, with a significant smile. “Don’t look 
so frightened. I told you before, that your 
safety and happiness would be my first 
thought. I do not mean that you shall be 
sacrificed to such a life as you have gener- 
ously resigned yourself. I don’t know, of 
course, exactly what sort of promise your 
father extorted from you on his dying bed, 


but I guess its import, and I will not see 


u immolated for such a weak, selfish fel- 
my old acquaintance, Lieutenant 

uy” — 

low cry from Winifred interrupted him. 
The poor girl’s face was white with horror 
and consternation. 

“You know — you know ” — faltered she, 
and burst into tears. 

“] was in India during all that suppres- 
sion of the rebellion. I served in the Fifth 
Cavalry. I am familiar with every item of 
that melancholy story of Lieutenant Guy 
Mordaunt and Captain Ned Darwin,” said 


e. 

_ She shuddered, and dropped her face into 
her hands to hide from him her terror and 
distress. 

“Do not be so troubled. I am your 
friend. I wish to be your best friend, and, 
while I gain my own, make your happiness. 
Do you yourself knew that story in every 
detail?” 

“T have heard enough of it,” said Wini- 
fred, withdrawing her hands, and appearing 
much as she had done the day after her fa- 
ther’s death, forcing herself to an unnatural 
calmness to conceal the excess of emotion. 

“Then perhaps you know the part played 
by a beautiful traitress? You heard the 
name of that girl Ina?” 

Winifred bent ker head in affirmative an- 
swer. 


“Miss Poinson,” said he coldly and con- 
cisely, every word cutting like an icy blast, 
“that woman up-stairs, whom you have so 
warmly defended, so tenderly cherished, is 
the same Ina,—the serpent whose deadly 


. wiles wrought all the horrors of that story 


at which, I see, you cannot glance, even in 


_ thought, without a shudder.” 


“No, no; don’t tell me that!” implored 
Winifred, once more losing her control. 
“It is the solemn truth. She will not 


- dare deny it.” 


Winifred knew she would not. She re- 
membered now Mrs. Inchbald’s last words, 
and it made her sick and dizzy. She sata 
long time in silence, struggling for compos- 


ure, and finally spoke in a grave, serious 
tone, — 

“Well, sir, all this is very painful to re. 
member, but I do not see how it bears upon 
the case in hand, except as it refers to Mrs, 
Inchbald. You cannot call the dead from ° 
their graves to punish them for their wrong. 
doing.” 

“ My dear Miss Poinson, drop, I beseech 
you, that unfriendly, formal manner. Treat 
me frankly. Do not make an enemy of me, 
nor try to deceive me. Did you never hear 
how Captain Darwin’s brother-officers took 
an oath to revenge his foul murderer, to 
track the assassin to whatever lair he might 
drag himself? They had proof enough of 
the falseness of that report of Lieutenant 
Guy’s death. They traced him out of India, 
pone f found him again at a Liverpool wharf; 
but there they ost him, and for years the 
clew was lost.” 

He paused, and looked curiously into the 
set, white face. 

“Well, sir,” spoke Winifred scarcely 
above a whisper. 

“ The last link came to hand something 
like six months ago, and I was sent to Amer- 
ica to follow it up. My dear Miss Poinson, 
suppose we go back to our first topic. You 
will re-consider the answer you gave in the 
hastiness of the moment, I am sure. Once 
again I lay my hand and my heart at your 
feet. Nay,” he added, checking, with a dep- 
recating gesture, the reply she essayed to 
give with her cold, white lips, “take time to 
consider; do not act hastily. Only let me 
tell you that this will be the surest way to 
fulfil your father’s wish ; that it will remove 
from you all care and anxiety and danger, 
And do not blame me, for you remem 
you acknowledged it was justifiable to use 
all the means in one’s power, that I seek to 
secure my own happiness by the enforce 
ment of this power in my hands. For, I de 
clare to you, 1 know I can make your lifea 
souegpeor one, and I swear to = you true 

ove and tender care always. I can smooth 

away, as with a magic wand, the danger 
which threatens.. I can even give a better 
life to this Guy, to atone for taking you 
from him. But I will urge no further, I 
shall leave you to reflect upon the question, 
See! here is a little bud. I shall leave it 
with you. If I see it in your hair or at your 
breast when I come tomorrow, I shall know 
you are willing to trust yourself with me.” 

“And if you do not see it?” questioned 
Winifred, in a sharp, strained voice. 

“If I do not, I shall be under the painful 
necessity of arresting the mysterious lodger 
at the blacksmith’s cottage,” replied he. 

She shuddered, and made no further re- 


wand now I must take leave of you. 
Pray do not look upon me as a persecutor. 
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I ardently desire to be your fondest and 
most devoted friend.” 

He bowed himself out of the room, and 
left Winifred alone. The latter sat like one 
in a trance of horror, then rose, and went 
slowly and wearily up-stairs. 

Mrs. Inchbald, watchful at her open door, 
looked out, and for a moment the two pale, 
anguished faces confronted each other. 

“My poor child!” ejaculated Mrs. Inch- 
bald, starting up and forgetting everything 
except her compassion for the suffering vis- 
ible on the white, set face. “I knew evil 


was coming to you if you met that man.” 


While she spoke, she advanced with out- 
stretched arms, to support and embrace the 
trembling form. But Winifred, with a 
strong shudder, and an expression of min- 
gled horror and anguish, waved her back. 

“No, no! I have heard who you are!” 

Faustina Inchbald’s stately form seemed 
to shrink and dwindle. The arms fell heav- 
ily, a mournful pathos was in the tone, as 
she asked, — 

“And now you loathe and despise and 
turn away from me? You will not have any 
mercy, nor let me speak for myself ?” 

“Not now,” answered inifred, fairly 

ping for breath; for she was sick and 
izzy beneath so much excitement. “I can- 
not talk with a now.” 

And, with faltering steps, she made her 
way to her own chamber, and closed the 
door. “Mrs. Inchbald heard the click of the 
key as it turned in the lock. 

“It is all over,” muttered slfe drearily. 
“She locks herself away from me. This 
beautiful, innocent life is ended. 1 must go 
back to the hollow show and the wasting ex- 
citements of the world. I must feed my 
starving soul once more on husks. Woe is 
me! woe is me!” 


CHAPTER X. 
ey DAMON had business enough 


that day for eyes and ears, as well as 
fingers. She had a habit, lately, of taking 
her sewing up into a little dressing-room 
opening from Miss Poinson’s. The pretext 
had been to be at hand to examine certain 
dresses, that she might follow the pattern 
of their making-up, and as this reason satis- 
fied Mrs. Doyle, the housekeeper, and Elsie 
took good care to be so quiet as not to make 
any noise to attract Miss Poinson’s atten- 
tion, she soon obtained an established foot: 
hold there. Now the chamber-doors at this 
eat house, which Matthew Poinson had 
ilt in remembrance of a quaint old edifice 
far across the water in Lincolnshire, were 
admirably calculated to assist the alert spin- 
Ster’s surveillance. There were long glass 
windows for panels, and the doors so located 


14 


that one could look entirely through them 
into the great hall. Thus Elsie, sitting 
close to the dressing-room door, with the 
muslin screen Crawn just enough to conceal 
her figure, but giving her sharp eye the de- 
sired peep, saw the agitated parting at Mrs. 
Inchbald’s door when Mr. Schlosser’s card 
called Miss Poinson below. 

She heard enough, likewise, to arouse 
her intense curiosity, and she was therefore 
keenly attentive, and, moreover, with her 
ear in rather suspicious proximity to the 
keyhole, when the slow steps announced the 
young lady’s return. What she beheld and 

eard then might well fill her with profound 
astonishment and excited conjecture. She 
sat there perfectly quiet, her needie grasped 
in her fingers, scarcely daring to draw a‘ 
breath, while within Miss Poinson’s cham- 
ber she heard a slow step pacing to and 
fro, and once caught the sound of a choking 
sob. But though she stretched her neck to 
its utmost’ extent, the perturbed walker 
never came within her range of vision. 
She heard Mrs. Inchbald, after an hour’s 
interminable suspense, go to the door, and 
say, in a Jow, agonized voice, — 

“ Winifred, dear Winifred, let me see you 
a moment, I implore you?” 

“Not yet. I cannot bear it yet,” was the 
husky reply. ° 

And Mrs. Inchbald, with alow moan, went 

ragged on, and again the guest crept ou 
and Enocked at the door. ” eit 

“ Winifred, you will not allow that wicked 
man to cause ye such suffering. Hear my 
explanation, I beseech you. I am not so 
thoroughly wicked as he would have you be- 
lieve. Why has he come here to make all 
this trouble? He is a wretch; a serpent 
who has destroyed our Eden. Look ‘into 
his eyes, and you will see that there is dead- 
ly evil ip them.” 

“ Be still, woman!” came in a hoarse, 
desperate voice. “That man must be my 
husband.” 

“Now may Heaven help us both!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Inchbald drearily, walking 
with slow, uncertain steps back into her 
chamber, where she threw herself upon the 
couch, burying her cold white face among 
the pillows. 

Elsie, peering into the other chamber, was 
gratified at length with a sight of her mis- 
tress’s face. How piteous it was in its 
white anquish! Winifred came from the 
other side of the apartment, and dropping 
on her knees before her father’s portrait, 
clasped her hands, and her quivering lips 
moved in voiceless prayer. 

Such a sight struck even Elsie Damon 
with compunction. She could not remain 
there any longer. She carefully removed 
her slippers, and, with soft, cat-like tread, 
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made her escape by the rear passage. She 
went straight to her own room in the ser- 
vants’ wing, took out her new treasures, —a 
whole array of curls, ribbons, laces, — and 
as speedilyas possible made herself up in 
her best style, not forgetting a touch of lily 
and rose for the faded complexion. She 
was in too much haste to admire the effect 
as long as she desired, but, putting on her 
best hat and shawl, and taking her parasol, 
Miss Elsie slipped down the stairs, and out 
into the avenue, without exciting any one’s 
observation. A briiliant piece of strategy 
had occurred to her, and she did not mcan 
it should be her fault if it was not carried 
out. 

In her frequent interviews with Swithin 
Schlosser she had gained as well as given 
information. Elsie took the path toward 
the smithy, and only quickened her pace the 
more when she saw Jem White’s stout fig- 
ure marching across the field toward the 


village. 
That ’s one piece of good luck to have 


him away. Old Hannah is as deaf as an ad- 
der, so it don’t make so much difference 
with her. If I don’t find him,and havea 
talk with him this very day, my name ’s not 
Elsie Damon,” muttered she, and tripped 
along as lightly as a girl of sixteen. 


It must be acknowledged her nonchalance 
was slightly disturbed when she arrived at 
the cottage, and found it looking as silent 
and deserted as the church. She took a 
careful reconnoissance, however, and then 
advanced boldly and tried the front door. 
It was securely fastened. 

“Humph!” muttered Miss Elsie; “old 
Hannah’s so much like a door-post there ’s 
no good in my knocking. What’s more, I 

ss she’s off to the village after snuff. 

hat ’s all that ever takes her away, for she 

won’t trust that errand to anybody else. I'll 
look at the back door.” ; 

So Elsie walked around to the kitchen 
door, and tried the latch. No yielding. It 
was plain everything was securely fastened. 
Not that Elsie was yet wholly dismayed. 
She knew a little of country management. 

“They ’ve gone separate ways, because 
Hannah was n’t with Jem White. How’s 
the one without the key to get in, if they ’re 
the first home? Humph! the key’s eve 
somewhere !” 

Whereupon she commenced a careful ex- 
ploration, looking under a bright tin pan 
turned down on a wooden settle to dry, and 
driving her hand under the corners of the 
doorstep, and stretching up to look at the 
top of the door. Suddenly a brilliant inspi- 
ration seized her; she swooped down upon 
an old door-mat lying on the stone step, 
whisked up a corner, and found the key. 

“It a’n’t exactly breaking in,” murmured 
she, as she fitted it to the lock. “It’s a 


long way back without resting, and I ’m 
ing to wait for Hannah to come back, to tell 
her about this yarn I want her to knit up 
for me. It’s oaly a neighbor’s way.” 

And in she walked, closing the door care- 
fully behind her. When Elsie Damon made 
up her mind toa thing, she was not apt to 
halt at trifles. Without any trepidation, 
then, she passed quickly from room to room, 
saw that they were poorly furnished and un- 
tenanted, and deliberately mounted another 
flight. 

1) low, melancholy voice, humming care- 
lessly some love ditty, transfixed her for a 
moment like a statue at the landing. Then 
her face brightened; she smoothed out her 
ribbons, fluttered out another curl from the 
rim of the bonnet, and, with what was 
meant for an irresistibly sweet and playful 
smile, she advanced in the direction from 
which the sound came. 

The door was ajar,and Miss Elsie saw 
into the room before her noiseless step 
gave any notice of approach. She sawa 
carpet, which might well have suggested a 
sylvan retreat, so much did it resemble vel- 
—_ moss besprinkled with blue and white 
violets. She saw rich damask hangings at 
the walls, and pictures and vases and cost- 
ly knick-knacks crowding graceful brackets 


and carved tables, and a hundred valuable 
furnishings, which might well have made a 
visitor at the poor blacksmith’s stare in 
wonderment. But though her rapid glance 
took in ajl these, it did not stop, but went 
on to a velvet sofa, where a graceful figure 
was reclining, with a guitar dropped idl 

from the white, nerveless hands. That gol 

en luxuriance of hair, the bright blue eyes, 
the brilliant complexion — their beauty was 


tenfold enhanced by the daylight! Elsie - 


was half inclined to believe she had stum- 
bled upon some prince in disguise. She 
stood a moment in silent ecstasy, then 
knocked softly and timidly. 

She saw the look of consternation and 
alarm which broke up the indolent listless- 
ness of the handsome face, and hastened to 
exclaim, in a voice poor Elsie meant should 
be of dulcet sweetness, though, alack! in re 
ality it was shrill and thin, — 

“Don’t be frightened ; it is a friend.” 

“Winifred!” exclaimed the young re 
cluse, coming hastily to the door, and start- 
i in amazement at the unexpected 
sight. 

“Tama friend, be sure of that, sir,” said 
Elsie, courtesying,and bowing and smiling 
all together in such a queer, fantastic fash- 
ion, that, startled as he was, the gentleman 
was fain to cough vigorously to hide his 
amusement; “and I have hunted you up, 
to save you from imposition. I have just 
come from Winifred Poinson.” 

“Ah,” said he with an expression of re 
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lief, “ Winifred sent you? Walk in, mad- 
4 


And he set out an easy-chair, and when 
she was seated, sat down in another close 
at hand. Elsie untied her hat and took it 
off, taking care to shake her head enough to 
scatter the glossy curls around her face. 

“It is so warm walking,” she said, “ and 
I was in such perturbation of mind, that I 
am quite nervous. I was afraid I should 
not find you. Oh, I am so much interested 
in you, sir! I pity you so much, that I 
have scarcely had thought for any one else.” 

He looked uneasy, and very much amazed, 
but managed to answer, — 

“You are very kind.” 

“Oh, no, not kind at all. That is, you 
have no occasion for gratitude. I have a 
tender and susceptible heart,” sighed Elsie, 
dropping her eyelids modestiy, “and the 
first time I saw you, I was deeply moved to 
compassion !” 

“The first time you saw me!” repeated 


he. “Do you mean that you have seen me 
before ?” 

“Certainly, sir. Ah, shall I ever forget 
it,” responded Elsie, fluttering her curls 
again, and sighing softly. 

“I am entirely at a loss to understand,” 
faltered the gentleman. 

“And no wonder. But you shall not 
longer remain in ignorance. It was an ac- 
cident —a strange, fatal accident —(don’t 

u believe that such things are arranged 
by a special providence ?) — that first gave 
your face to my sight. You remember that 
night you came with Miss Poinson to look 
at her father’s corpse? Well, I was there 
in the adjoining room, and saw and heard 
all. Oh, believe me, I should have kept 
silent to my dying day, though I had pined 
and faded like a blighted flower, but that I 
have discovered how fatally you are deceived, 
how cruelly imposed upon.” 

Miss Elsie warmed with her subject. 
She turned her face to him, beaming, as she 
supposed, with angelic compassion and ten- 
derness. 

The young gentleman stared at her, be- 
ginning to think some monomaniac had es- 
oa from her prison, and stumbled upon 
im. 

“You come from Winifred!” he said 
again doubtfully. 

“ Ay, from her roof, but not from her bid- 
ding, you may be sure. 1 come to unveil for 

u her false and fickle heart. O sir, take 

to me. Waste not the rich wealth of 
your affection at so vaina shrine. I cane 
to save you from the anguish and horror c! 
a broken heart. She allows you to believe 
that her love is yours, that you are to win 
berhand. I heard her tell you what might 
well be construed into a vow of betrothal. 
O sir, let not the blow fall too heavily, 


when I tell you that you are deceived ; that 
she has other lovers, and that I heard her 
declare today that she should marry Mr. 
Schlosser.” 

“ Mr.— who?” asked the young gentle- 
man, just beginning to understand Elsie and 
her mission. 

“Mr. Schlosser,a grand gentleman stay- 
ing in town. He isa German, and a friend 
of mine. He told me some time ago that he 
was to marry Miss Poinson, but from what 
I saw of her behaviour to you that night I 
concluded he was mistaken. I thought, be- 
sides, how unlikely it was, that, having seen 
you, any one could have eyes or heart for 
another.” 


At this digression, Elsie sighed softly, 
looked down in girlish bashfulness, and 
shook the curls over her drooping eyes. 
The young gentleman pulled out his cambric 
handkerchict, and coughed violently. If 
Elsie had looked up she must have discov- 
ered the mischievous twinkle in his eye. 

“ But she is going to marry Mr. Schlosser. 
I heard her tell that strange, black-eyed wo- 
man so today, after their quarrel,” she ‘went 


on. 

“What black-eyed woman? Dear mad- 
am, if you are really to be so good as to be 
my friend, you must tell me everything.” 

“] will; oh, I will!” answered Elsie, ina 
fervent gush of confidence. ‘ Only promise 
me that you will not grieve toodeeply. It 
will kill me to see you suffer forthe sake of 
so false and fickle a girlas Winifred Poinson. 
Oh, believe me, all my warmest sympath 
shall be yours! I will help you to bear it 
calmly, and when you are convinced of her 
treachery, you will forget your love for her. 
Prom‘se me that yougwill.” 

And Elsie struck an appealing attitude, 
as near like that of a picture she admired of 
a lovely woman beseeching the clemency of 
a scowling general as she deemed becom- 
in 


g- 

“ Indeed, I shall have no one who is false 

and treacherous,” returned the young man, 

who, having by this time gauged her char- 
e 


acter, and the object of her visit, was de- 
cided in regard to his own line of action; 
“and believe me, my dear lady, I shall cher- 
ish the warmest admiration and gratitude 
for one who gives to me such generous sym- 
pathy.” 

“Mine is a sympathizing heart,” said 
Elsie. 

“I have no doubt of it. Your face be- 
trays how amiable and generous is your 
character,” replied he promptly. . 

Elsie shook her curls in a olaytel sture, 
and a up her fore-finger archly (she 
could not help feeling thankful the poor, 
pricked, blackened tip was snugly out of 
sight in the kid finger of her giove) said 
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“ Ah, you must not so soon turn flatterer! 
I can hardly realize my good fortune in find- 
ing you today. It seems quite like a dream 
that I am sitting here, and you— well I de- 


_clare, it would not be very hard to — 
to 


you the prince of the fairy tales I use 
read, and love so dearly.” 

Lieutanant Guy smiled gayly. He under- 
stood —alack, far too well! — the little arts 
wherewith to fascinate and bewilder woman’s 
love of flattery, and her admiration for 
such Adonis beautyas his. He put into 
those bright blue eyes.of his a look which 
dazed poor Elsie, and bowing low, an- 
swered, — . 

“ Rather, dear lady, consider me the cap- 
tive knight to whom a fairy princess has 
come. And you were going to tell me 
about Winifred and the black-eyed woman. 
I am all curiosity and deferential attention.” 

Elsie drew a long sigh of supreme satis- 
faction. 

“ Ah, yes, I will tell you. But first let me 
assure you all maidens are not thus false 
and fickle; some will remain constant and 
true through every trial, through all vicissi- 
tudes. Remember that, and grieve not too 
deeply over this disappointment.” 

And Elsie, heaving another sentimental 
sigh, crossed her hands where her heart was 
supposed to be located, and looked over 
pensively into his face. Lieutenant Guy 
turned around and busied himself with a 
velvet cushion, troubled again with that hys- 
terical cough. When he recovered his com- 
posure he found it necessary to prompt her, 
as well as rouse her from her delicious 
dream of approaching triumph. 

“And so the black-eyed lady is stayin 
with Winifred, and they are close friends?” 

“ They were, but they have had a desper- 
ate quarrel, you may be certain,” said Elsie. 
coming back from cloud-land, as sharp and 

ractical as ever. It is quite a change. 

efore they were more like two lovers than 
anything else. It was only soft words, and 
loving looks, and caressing all the time. 
‘My dear Faustina,’ and ‘ My darllng Wini- 
fred. But today here is my lady Faustina 
wringing her hands, and begging Miss 
Poinson to let hér into the chamber, and to 
hear her story, and not to believe in her 
wickedness, and your friend Winifred has 
locked herself into her room, and will not 
look at Mrs. Inchbald without a shudder. 
You see, something or other has come out 
about this haughty widow ” — 

“ Ah,” said Lieutenant Guy, catching his 
breath sharply, “then she is a widow.” 

“Why, yes, and they do say there ’s no 
end to her money, and there certainly is n’t 
to the grand things she wears, and the 
haughty manners she puts on. No wonder 
something bad has come out about her. I, 
for one, expected the cloven hoof would 


ed out by and by. She tried to put the 
lame of whatever it is upon Mr. Schlosser, 
but Winifred, the one you called your dar- 
ling, that night, sir, stopped her, and told 
her that Mr. Schlosser was to be her hus- 
band. And that seemed to kill the proud 
lady outright. Her voice was despair itself, 
when she said ‘ Now may Heaven help us 
both.’ And she went back.to her chamber 
without seeing Miss Poinson’s face.” 

The listener had been drawing his sheer 
snowy handkerchief through his fingers, 
restlessly, while she talked. As she went on 
a heavy frown drew down the gracefully 
arched brows, the blue eyes glinted an angry 
sparkle, and the delicate, weak-looking fin- 
gers sent the twisted folds in half a dozen 
places. 

“Tell me everything,” said he. 

And Elsie told the whole scene, in very 
good language, and without much exaggera- 
tion. And through it all his teeth were set 
savagely. 

“Cruel, heartless girl,” he muttered 
fiercely. 

“Rut you promised me not to take it to 
heart,” said Elsie sweetly. “O my dear 
sir, you must not, shall not break your heart 
for Winifred Poinson !” 

“What had that Schlosser been telling 
her? Do you know? Have you the slight 
est suspicion?” demanded he. 

“ Indeed, I do not; but it must have been 
something dreadful, or Miss Poinson would 
never have shuddered so at the very ap 
proach of that woman.” 

“You said you knew this Schlosser. 
Who is he?” again demanded the gentle 
man. 

Elsie cast down her eyes, and considered 
a moment. 

“ He has been very kind to me,” she said 
slowly, “ very generous indeed. But then, 
to be sure, 1 gave him the information he 
wanted. 

“ What information?” quickly and sharp 
ly; “not about my being here?” 

“Oh, no indeed!” responded Elsie. “1! 
got that out of him.” 

“ Then you have talked about me? Good 
heavens, madam, you have ruined me!” 

Elsie stared at him in amazement, half 
crying, as she said, — 

“Have ruined you! How can you sa 
that, when I would do anything in the wor 
to help you?” 

“ Would you? really and truly would 
help me?” questioned Lieutenant Guy, 
h:ving the grace to blush a little at taking 
such an advantage of this weak, silly woman. 
* Jf you are faithful to me, it is possible the 
nuschief may be repaired. Will you be 
that, my noble, generous friend? romise 
me, I beseech you.” 

“*T will, I will promise you anything, if 
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u will promise, also, to love Winifred 
no longer.”’ 
“I give you my word, freely and gladly, 


that I will not care for her one half so well 


as I shall madly and devotedly love and 
adore another person who shall be name- 
less,” answered he, with a passionate fire in 
his eyes, which made Miss Elsie blush, and 
smile in conscious triumph. 

“Now, my young friend,” continued he, 
“this Schlosser has made a dupe of you, 
and you in turn shall cheat him. He is my 
deadly enemy; and if you and I are to be 
friends, he is your enemy, also.” 

“Yes,” said Elsie, nodding her head em- 
phatically, “whoever is your enemy is 
mine.” 

“Exactly,” resumea Lieutenant Guy. “If 


you have been watching for him, you must: 


watch all the closer now forme. You think, 
don’t you, if he has any serious designs 
inst me he will tell you?” 

“T think he will,” answered Elsie a little 
faintly. 

“ At all events, you are in his confidence. 
He will not try to hide his plans from you, 
and if you are sharp-eyed you can find 
them out.” 

“T will try.” 

“ And ” will come at once and tell nfe?” 

“T will, indeed.” 

He knew she would, and even then 
paused to marvel, and query, was it a virtue, 
or a failing, that would resist the bribes 
hitherto accepted for the sake of this sudden, 
absurd attachment ? 

“And now,” said he, smiling brightly, ball | 
must not forget that you are company.’ 

Ane disappearing a moment within an ad- 
joining closet, he came forth bearing a dain- 
ty china plate piled with dainties. There 
were pale, yellow grapes, and brown figs, 
and oranges, and an accompaniment of del- 
icate confectionery, frosted jelly-drops, and 


‘wine imprisoned in amber beads. He 


served them with playful grace, and, while 


she was eating, took up the guitar, and sang’ 


a romantic ballad. o wonder EJsie Da- 
mon believed her day-dreams had slowly 
transformed into realities. 

“ And now,” said he, at last, with one of 
his bewitching smiles, “ you must really go, 
hard as it is to speak the word, for the drag- 
on below will have returned; and no one — 
positively no one —dear Miss Elsie, but you 
and I, must know of these delightful visits. 
You must make a signal, when you come 
again, and I will admit you at the front 
door.” 

He bowed her out with a gay and smiling 
face, but the moment she was gone it was 
hard and stern. 

“So,” said he, “the calm is broken once 
more. Who can guess what will be the 
end? And yet, come what will, I think I 
shall welcome it in preference to the life I 
have lived here.” + 

Elsie returned to her post in the little 
dressing-room as soon as she arrived home, 
for she heard the whisperings ‘im the ser- 
vants’ hall, that the mistress and her guest 
had taken their dinner in their separate 
chamber, and that neither had more than 
tasted the food, for the trays came down as 
full asthey went up. She was just in time 
to see Mrs. Inchbald, in her bonnet and 
mantilla, cross the hall, and knock once 
more at Miss Poinson’s door. 

“Winifred,” said she, “itis the last time. 
If you will not see me now, I am going 
away, and I shall never come to you again. 
Never, never, Winifred! ” 

The tone was full of stern desperation. 
Even Elsie’s heart melted with compassion. 
She strained every nerve to catch the re- 
sponse. Would Winifred Poinson refuse? 

ould she be so hard-hearted! No. she 
could not. There was a click of the key, 
the door opened. Elsie heard the gasping 
of two sobbing breaths, a low, but fervent 
kiss. Then the two ladies entered the 
chamber, and the door closed on them. 


SONG. 


BY D. J. DONAHOE. 


HE’S gone, the dearest and the best, 
The one whose heart was l’\e the air, 
Who sooothed my mind so oft to rest 
When evening's breath had hushed my care. , 


How oft I ’ve gazed, with rapture’s eye, 
Upon her face divinely bright, 

And drank her flowing verses high, 
My spirit melting with delight 


Mrpp.ietown, Conn., SePTEMBER, 1879. 


But silent now that voice of love, 

And stilled the pulse that nobly beat; 
And, in the better home above, 

Her soul, with welcomes, angels greet. 


Yet, though my darling’s lips are cold, 
Though "neath the turf her relics sleep, 
Her spirit walks ahove the mould, 
. cheers me while the willows weep. 
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T had been a dreary day. Since earl 

morn rain-drops had fallen from the -_ 
charged clouds overhead, and now, as night 
was aos on, as the light was disappear- 
Ing rapidly from the earth, the rain was fall- 
ing still. It fell upon the half-dismantled 
trees without, and pattered on the variegated 
leaflets at their feet ; it tinkled musically on 
the roof and against the window-panes of a 
little, low cottage nestling lazily at the foot 
of a towering hill, while around it the wind 
sobbed, and moaned, until the young girl 
within shivered with a half-defined fear, 
and drew close up to the fireplace, where- 
on a few twisted sticks writhed like somany 
snakes, thrust out forked tongues of 
flame as if in pain. 

The lamp had not yet been lighted, and in 
this semi-twilight with the ruddy flames 
leaping up from the burning sticks, and 
casting o’er the girl a fiery glow, she looked 
uncanny as a spirit, more beautiful than 
words can tell. It was not a tame face: 
it was one full of will and passion; the 
mouth sweet, yet mutinous, the eyes of a 
reddish-brown, with perhaps a gleam of gold 
in their depths, fringed with dark lashes, 
curling slightly upward,—a patrician, un- 
conventional face, of creamy pallor, on 
whose cheeks a trace of red never came. 
Her brow was low, as Cleopatra’s is said to 
have been, and crowned by a wealth of red- 


. dish-brown hair such as the old masters de- 


lighted to paint, rippling in a wavy, curlin 


mass adown shoulders rounded be- 
I 


low her slender waist. ever there was a 
magnetism about a girl, this one bore evi- 
dence to the fact; very few men could gaze 
upon her without being attracted, drawn 
to her. If she had been devoid of beauty, 
*t would have been the same, I think. Her 
figure was exquisitely formed, and no beau- 
tiful leopardess of the forest ever moved 
with wilder, more graceful ease than she. 
She crouched there by. the fire, peering into 
the red coals, her long, slender fingers tight- 
ly clenched. 

The night deepened, the wind increased, 
the rain fell faster; still she never stirred : 
sable shadows darted o’er the wall, tracing 
thereon figures as strange, as unintelligible 
as those the hand wrote at the feast of Bel- 
shazzar; she did not see them; deaf to 
every sound, blind to every sight was she. 
A retrospect of her short life she was taking, 
—far back into the dead past her feet were 
wandering. Again she was a happy child, 


DETECTED BY A RING. 


BY JOHN A. PETERS. 


secure in her parents’ love, —a father tall 
and distinguished, a mother fair and fragile 
as a flower. The kaleidoscopic scene 
changed. She saw her father brought home 
dead, — his colossal form lying on a stretch- 
er borne by four able-bodied men, —a gap- 


ing wound, from which oozed his life-blood, 


in his breast, He was found near the woods 
by the wayside thus, murdered probably for 
the large sum of money on his person, 
which he had drawn that afternoon from the 
bank ere returning home. But no trace of 
the murderer was ever found, yet that girl 
—that slim, young girl— had registereda 
vow before Heaven to bring him to the gal 
lows. Ah! even now, though years had 
passed into oblivion, she could see the 
sight, the fearful sight, and covering her 
face in her hands she moaned aloud. ter, 
more adversities had befallen her; her moth- 
er’s health and strength gave way, and she 
becafhe a confirmed invalid, bemoaning the 
fate of her beloved husband; through mis- 
managment from affluence they came to 
want. With money and friends gone, Ger- 
trude Kling, arrived at the age of eighteen, 
knew that something must be done, —that 
upon her devolved the duty of supporting 
her mother. She was thoroughly well-edu- 
cated, conversant with the French and Ger- 
man languages, skilled in mathematics, and 
a fine musician. She could not go out as 
governess, if she obtained a situation, for 
her mother needed her at home. Finally 
she determined upon giving music lessons, 
and removed to alarge town, where, on the 
outskirts, she rented a tiny cottage, then 
through the influence of a Presbyterian cler- 

man secured a number of music scholars. 

hus day after day she toiled on till another 
blow. came,—the death of her mother. 
With a heart wrung with agony, she saw her 
remains deposited in “God's Acre,” and 
with her own hands planted immortelles 
above, her grave. Alone! the bitter word, 
so full of meaning. In its deepest sense 
Gertrude realized what it was to be alone, 
— what home was without a mother. — 


Six months — half of a year —swepton! 


How paradoxical the signification of the 
term! Gertrude felt she must have a 
change, or she would stagnate, go mad. 
Through the good clergyman’s agency she 
was to go out into the world the next morn- 
ing as governess. As the time approximated 
she grew nervous, timid, wholly unlike the 


courageous girl she was generally, She 
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started up from her seat, and with the flick- 
ering light of the fire falling on the marble 
pallor of her sorrowful face and black attire, 
moved across the floor, slowly at first, then 
fast, faster, as if forced onward by some 
restless spirit of evil. 

“Oh! this fighting with fate,” she mut- 
tered. “I am weary, sick of it! tired to 
death of this treadmill life, —this Ixion-like 
turning of a weeel! This earning one’s liv- 
ing is such up-hill work ; the path so full of 
serpentine curves and windings, where flow- 
ers blossom pea, but when you pluck 
them your hand only encounters the thorns. 
But nineteen, and surfeited with life. If it 
were not for the thought of meeting and 
bringing to the gallows the man who robbed 
me of my father, and was instrumental in 
causing the death of my mother, | would 
willingly lie by the side of my parents be- 
neath the cool, green sod at rest. ‘Tomor- 
row comes a change. Will it be for the 
best? My life is like the scenes of a pano- 
rama, ever, ever shifting. In time, will I 
stand before the murderer of my father ? 
If so, will I shake his hand in friendship, and 
know him not? God forbid! It must be 
that some instinct will warn me when in his 
presence itis he. And then! Ah! it will 

hard with him, if I do not make him suf- 
fer! But hark! what is that? A step— 
and Jack’s? No; but the wind moaning 
through the trees, the rain pattering on the 
roof. I will light the lamp to rob the place 
of shadowy visitants, and it must be almost 
time for Jack to make his appearance. Poor 
saa I do not love him, and yet I don’t 

ow but tat I will give up the life of a gov- 
erness, arduous at the best, and become his 
wife. Will it"be wronging him? Ah! but 
lam so tired, so tired!” ; 

She struck alight, but did not resume her 
seat ; she flitted to and fro as if fleeing from 
an enemy. At last a step crunched on the 
gravel; the girl grew deathly pale, for she 
was aware what Jack’s visit portended. He 
was come to persuade her to renounce the 


’ life of a governess, and accept him as her 


husband.- And she? well, she had almost 
made up her mind not to say him “nay.” 
He entered the room, — a man of three-and- 
twenty, tall, stalwart, with a. brown, boyish 
face, with frank, honest eyes, and a mat of 
brown curly hair. Looking in his face, one 
felt instinctively that Jack White could be 
trusted. 

He came forward, the rain dripping from 
his great-coat, his wet boots making a wet 
voll. on the pretty carpet of green. He 
lifted up his hands. 

“O my! Gertie, see what I am guilty of. 
I will have to go out in the hall, and divest 
myself of my dripping coat, and remove 
these mud-stains from my boots.” 

She smiled a weary smile. 


“Take off your overcoat and hang it in 
the hall, but never mind your boots. Here, 
sit before the fireplace, and dry your feet. 
So,” she said, when he had done as she 
bade, “ you ’ve come to say good-by? To- 
morrow I set forth for Greystone, you 
know.” 

“Not if I can dissuade you. O Gertie, 
I love you! Will yee not be my wife, — 
reign mistress of the mansion I have built, 
and where I have consulted your taste in all 
things?” 

Why not? He was rich and good, and 
she would be a happy wife. Why not give 
up all hope of meeting her father’s murderer, 
and leave vengeance to him who said, “ Ven- 

eance is mine; I will repay”? She would 

o so. She was on an ottoman at his feet, 
with the fire-light flickering o’er her. He 
bent down and encircled her in his arms; 
she did not repulse him, and yet his touch 
did not thrill her, make her happy. 

“ Darllng, do you consent? Will you be 
my wife?” 

His hand held hers, and she meant to 
have said, “I will,” but something kept back 
the words. Another hand, larger, softer, 
came between them, and electrified her with 
its touch; another face, grander, darker, 
pregnant with power, came between them, 
and a pair of eyes black as the nfght with- 
out, with a world of passion in their depths, 
looked into hers, a voice seemed to say, — 

“Do not consent, you belong to me; you 
are to be my wife.” 

What spell was she under? She thrust 
from her the encircling arms, and sat up- 
right. 

€ No, Jack, it cannot be. I have for you 
the affection of a brother. Do not ask me 
for more, for I cannot give it.” © 

“Cannot! O Gertie! do not say it. 
Look at your future. See how bleak it 
stretches before you, —a blackened waste 
of sand, with no silver streamlet threadin 
it. You were made to cherish, to be care 
for, not to worry your life and patience out 
by trying to instill knowledge and principles 
into a setof tiresome children. Relinquish 
the Quixotic idea, my dainty darling ; be my 
wife, and I will minister to your every want; 
my arms shall always be ready to protect 
you from danger. O Gertie, I cannot give 
you up!” 

Into the eyes of the man crept a wistful 
look, into the boyish voice:came a quiver of 
pain, that caused the’ girl to whom he was 
offering the best a man can give in the 
world — his love —a bitter pang. _Why, oh! 
why was it impossible for her to succumb 
to his wishes? Why could she not love this 
generous man, when she wanted to with her 
whole heart ? Could she not learn to if she 
tried ever so hard? Surely he was all any 
woman could desire for a husband, — an ex- 
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emplary man, well-looking, inheritor of no- 
ble qualities. Again she made up her mind 
to accept him; again that grand, dark face 
flitted before her vision, and the big, 
strengthful hand drew her back, and she 
dared not speak, dared not give her hand 
where her heart would not go. Standing 
before him, her sombre-hued dress falling 
in graceful folds about her slim, pliant shape, 
her head slightly bowed, the firel?ght play- 
ing over the marble pallor of her face, she 
said, in a firm though pitiful tone, — 

“ Marriage without love is a terrible thing 
to contemplate. I imagine what it would 
be to be tied to a woman who had not for 
you the affection a wife should bear her 

usband, es — if you loved her. No, 
no, it would wreck your whole life, stretch- 
ing before you so fairly now. It would 
transmogrify you froma noble, true-hearted 
being into a morbid, misanthropical crea- 
ture, who would soon lose all love for the 
woman who was base enough to marry him 
for a home and position, and in time he 
would scorn her with his whole heart.” 

Into the mass of red coal she peered as 
she pronounded the young man’s doom, not 
daring to look into his face lest she should 
see the agony stamped there; and noble 
jack White, perceiving that further impor- 
tuning was futile, that his suit was a failure, 
desisted, and taking both of her cool hands 
in his, said, — 

“It is hard to give you up, Gertie, to have 
denied me the glimpse of golden sunshine I 
love so well. but I accede to your wishes, 
and never more will urge my suit upon you. 
Hereafter,” choking back a great sob preg- 
nant with pain, “I will be your true friend, 
aed brother, in whom you may always safe- 
yconfide. Shall it be so, Gertie?” and the 
brown hand was extended to grasp the flut- 
— white one, and thus the compact was 
sealed. 

Then the conversation changed to scenes 
of a less harrowing nature, Gertie discussing 
her future freely with her rejected suitor, 
telling him of her hopes and fears, while 
the sticks in the open-mouthed fireplace 
writhed and moaned, and diffused about the 
cozy apartment sufficient heat to please a 


Sybarite, and the rain-drops fell without, | 


and tapped their white and glittering fingers 
not unmusically against the window-glass. 
Finally with a promise that if ever she were 
in trouble or needed help,she would seek 
him, and another that he might drive her to 
the depot in the morning, Jack made his exit, 
a wee | of numbness at his heart as he 
plodded homeward in the dark, rainy night ; 
and within, down by the fireplace, with head 
resting on an ottoman, crouched the orphan 
girl, heeding not the monotonous drip, drip 
of the rain without, or the wild cry of the 
hurrying wind, seeing only before her at ev- 


ery twist of the head that bronzed, grave 
face, resplendent with love, which, optical 
illusion though it might be, a phosphores- 
cent flash of a morbid mind, a myth or a re. 
ality, had had the power of withholding her 
from doing that which would have made her 
future ‘more wretched even than now when 
deprived of home and parents’ love. 

“Shall I ever see that face, — that noble 
face,” she murmered softly; ever feel the 
touch of that magnetic hand? How their 
eyes pierced me with their look! how that 
hand thrilled me with its touch! Perhaps 
God sent that face, that hand, to prevent me 
from doing Jack an irreparable wrong by be- 
coming his wife; perhaps he intended to 
admonish me that marriage is not for me; 
that I have a vow to keep, a duty to per- 
form in bringing my father’s murderer to the 
gallows,” she said, tinged as she was with 
superstition. “ Indeed matrimony is not for 
me,—no happy home wherein to reign as 
mistress. And there is no apocalypse of 
joy and peace like a happy home, where 

usband aad wife dwell who love and have 
perfect faith in each other.” 

And burying her face in her hands, the 
red-brown mass of hair tumbling disorderly 
about her reclining figure, she remained in 
that quiescent condition hour after hour, till 
the fire grew low, and the red coals burnt ,to 
ashes, till darkness disappeared, and the 
eastern sky was flushed with rosy light. 

The rain had ceased, and all nature looked 
bright after its chilly bath, the variegated 
autumn leaves heaped in masses all around. 
Rising hurriedly from her painful posture, 
Gertrude bathed her face and hands in cool 
water, and then set about to get her break- 
fast. Since her mother’s death she had 
lived alone, a neighbor woman, Mrs. Wood, 
assisting her when necessry. She had dis- 
posed of her furniture, her trunks were 
packed and sent to the depot, and after she 
had gotten her morning’s meal, —_ 
to partake a few mouthfuls of it, and sw 
low a cup of strong coffee, she robed herself 
in deepest black, and went out (o take a 
farewell look at the place where’she had 
been so happy. Now that the time ap- 
roached when she was to bid good-by to 
a cottage home, her heart was filled to 
bursting, ‘but ske would not give way to the 
grief struggling to overwhelm her. What 
a lovely day! Sunlight lying in braided 
rays athwart the wet earth, sweet-throated 
birds warbling their most joyful anthems in 
dismantled trees, beds of mignonnette waft- 
ing upward the daintiest of perfumes. Ob, 
how fair! She choked down the sob, and 
gathered a few of the fallen leaves veined 
with red of the color of blood, and broke off 
a few sprigs of sweet-scented mignonnette, 
fastening a bit carelessiy in the snow-white 
ruffle at her throat. At that instant came 
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the sound of carriage-wheels. The time of 
her departure was at hand. She ran into 
the house, threw on her bonnet and man- 
tle, locked the door, put the key over one of 
the pillars supporting the veranda, where 
Mrs. Wood could find it, and was ready. A 
few moments more and she was at the depot, 
6n the train bound for H——, a new life open- 
ing before her. How would she meet it? 
Held it for her gladness she dreamed not of ? 
She checked her thoughts, and glanced 
out on the landscape,—on the fields seem- 
ingly moving before her; the fire-throated 
engine with its red cyclops eye whirling on, 
on, ever on, till she became accustomed to 
the motion and lost herself in sleep, blessed 
sleep. How long she slept she could not 
tell; she woke with a start, an incubus of 
dread upon her. What had occurred or 
what was occurring? Dazed-like she took 
a survey of the occupants of the car about 
her. n no face was dread manifested, 
therefore nothing unusual had transpired; 
and yet what made her tremble with an un- 
defined fear? A presentiment of coming ill 
was upon her. She felt as if—to use an 
expression current. amongst a certain class 
of people — some one were walking over her 
ve. She was sensitive to the influence 
of the weather, a dark day oppressing her 
at times vaguely and uncomfortably, but at 
present sunlight, warm and golden, flooded 
the car. And a pair of eyes, blue as sap- 
phires, with unmistakable admiration in 
their depths, were riveted upon her face. 
Her own dropped, only to be raised as if 
fascinated, feeling much as the lark does 
when first it sees the eyes of the snake. A 
strange girl was Gertrude Kling. At first 
sight she was apt to like or dislike some 
ple with an intensity that was wonderful. 
ence she took an immediate dislike to the 
owner of ‘those piercing blue orbs, which 
under the most favorable circum- 
stances, could she overcome, and although 
she styled the idea senseless in the extreme, 
and could not analyze the inexplicable some- 
thing that came over her, and told her it 
was so, she felt that she should be thrown 
in contact with this stranger, that fate was 
already at work, and that the thread of their 
lives would become inextricably entangled 
together. With a half-contemptuous smile 
she averted her head, determined she 
would think no more of the man. Vain 
attempt! As if obliged, enthralled as the 
lark under the reptile’s evil, fascinating 
ze, her eyes sought his, in whose blue 
epths lurked a smile, bewildering, but full 
of treachery. A man of elegant appearance, 
of medium stature, with a blond face around 
whose lips a sinister smile hovered, in 
whose eyes a tigerish gleam dwelt ; a man 
to mistrust at first sight perhaps, but after 
coming under the svell of his wily smile, his 


oily voice and insinuating manner, gifted as 
he was with the finest colloquial powers, to 
admire, to forget the repugnance you felt 
for him at first. At least over women exer- 
cised he this sway to an almost unlimited 
extent. 

“That man’s life is connected in some 
manner with mine,” she argued shudderving- 
ly; “else why does his presence affect me 
so? I shall meet him, shall know him, 
shall always shrink from him with dread un- 
utterable. What evileyes! What an ugly 
mouth! Such a man could smile even 
while he drove the dagger into the heart of 
a friend. I pray God I may never fall into 
his hands, white and slender as are his 
fingers, and much as utilitarians might carp 
at their effeminacy. Ah! they seem to be 
tightening their clutch about my throat now. 
Ugh!” drawing her veil closely over her 
face, “1 ’m afraid of him.” 

With a superhuman effort she prevented 
her glance trom roving in his direction 
again, conscious all the time that his pene- 
trating eyes were upon her face, that he was 
reading aright the aversion she felt for him, 
and laughing at it, xnowing as he did if she 
came into his presence long enough he 
could remove it. 

On, on thundered the train, stopping og- 
casionally at a station, where it disgorgeda. 
few passengers and took on a few more. 

Gertrude ate her lunch, made an abortive 
attempt to read alittle, keeping her eyes off 
the fascinating traveler, till, when she was 
very —— and wishing her journey was at 
an end, the train “slowed,” stopped, and 
“ H——!” was shouted by the conductor at 
the top of his voice. With a feeling of relief 
Gertrude gathered up her belongings and 
got off the car. At last she was free from 
that smiling man, whose fell presence had 
the power of moving her so unpleasantly. 
A bit dizzy after her long ride, she stumbled 
against some baggage on the platform, and 
would have fallen if a hand had not been 


‘timely thrust forth and held her up. 


“Can I render you any service, made- 
moiselle?” 

The words were uttered in a tone so sin- 

larly sweet that Gertrude raised her head 
in surprise, and there before her, smiling in 
her upturned face, was the man she had 
hoped never to behold in. She drew 
back with chilling hauteur, her voice cold as 
ice. 

“Thanks, but I am quite competent to 
= care of myself. I do not require your 
aid. 

“If so, I am under the impression that 
you would not accépt it. Nevermind. You 
will trust me more when we become better 
acquainted. Lady, forgive my impertinence, 
but your face interests me strangely. It 
has visited me in my dreams; in my waking 
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hours I have seen it time without number. 
I pray you tell me your name.” 

“Sir, you are insulting. No gentleman 
would outrage a lady thus. I beg you to 
relieve me of your detestable presence, and 
at once ; otherwise ” — 

“ You will have me attended to,” he inter- 

lated, with a laugh that sounded like a 
jangle of silver bells. “I will trouble you 
no further at present, but in the future — 
Ah! something assures me that we shall 
meet, that our lives shall be so closely con- 
nected, that unless Atropos cuts the thread 
nothing shall sever our friendship. re- 
voir, fairest of ladies!” 

With a profound, mocking bow, he turned 
aside, just as a darky in livery came up, 
who accosted him with, — . 

“ How d’ ye do, Massa Redmond? Goin’ 
to Graystone ?” 

“ Not this morning, Sambo. How are all 
the folks there?” 

“All berry well, sah. Massa Raymond 
expect a gubness on de train. I come ober 
after she. Hab you done see her?” 

“No, Sambo. What ’s her name?” he 
questioned carelessly. 

“Kling, | b’lieve he done call her. Den 
you did n’t see she, Massa Redmond ?” 

At this juncture, Gertrude appeared upon 
the scene. 

“TI believe you are in — of the gover- 
ness for Graystone,— Miss Kling. I am 
she, and ready to proceed there at once.” 

She followed the darky to the carriage, 
whilst Gerald Redmond muttered, — 

“ The fates have served me well,— better 
than I’ expected. When I got out at this 
station, merely because she did, 1 had no 
idea, however remote, that she was going to 
Graystone, where I am always welcomed 
with effusion. A governess! Why, she 
carries herself as regally as aduchess. If 
blood will tell, as some folks argue, it runs 
blue enough in her veins, I "Il wager. What 
is there about her toattract a man d/asé as 
myself? °T is not her beauty, though it is 
of a superior order, for I have met ladies as 
beautiful as she, but never, no, never have 
I met any one that drew me to her — made 
me feel as if I could encircle her in my arms 
and smother with caresses — tiil now... Why 
is it? Is it because she shows me J am re- 
i en to her, and will not succumb to my 

atal glances as the rest of womankind, when 
I am pleased to try my power? But she 
cannot withstand me long — me, the irresis- 
tible— when we come daily in contact, as 
will be the case when I pay my expected 
visit to Graystone. Letmesee! I will run 
up to Graham’s and spend'the night, and to- 
morrow afternoon - in an appearance at 
Graystone. Bah! J thought myself invul- 
nerable ; but a slip of a girl, with a willowy 
shape, and a high-bred face, albeit a gover- 


ness, has enslaved me,— taken me captive, 
Well, I’m pleased, — delighted to wear the 
shackles. Poplarwood needs a_ mistress, 
and Miss Kling shall Be its mistress. Kis. 
met; it is written!” 

With which conclusion he sauntered up 
the street with easy grace, casting a back- 
ward glance at the rolling carriage in which 
Gertrude was seated, buried in a revery so 
profound, that she paid no attention what- 
ever to the wild and varied scenery spread- 
ing away in the distance. Up through an 
avenue of maples, aflame from head to foot, 
with hues too bright and radiant to last, the 
carriage rolled, and stopped in front of a 
large, irregularly constructed building of 
dark gray granite, over which a beautiful 
Virginia cree clambered, blending its 
scarlet leaves wid the glossy green and viv- 
id crimson of theAvy, just as the sun flashed 
one bewildering ray of glory over all, pre- 
raed to dropping “a world on fire” be- 

ind the distant hilis. 

With her long black veil dropping over 
her face to conceal the tears that would rush 
to her eyes in spite of herself, Gertrude as- 
cended the marble steps, where a tiny lady 
met her cordially, introducing herself as 
Mrs. Gray, the mother of the two children 
she was to teach, and showing her to her 
room, which was quite an act of condescen- 
sion on her part; but there was somethi 
about the slender, pallid girl that enlist 
her sympathy, and she was very kind and 
affable, and took off her bonnet and shawl 
with her own hands, and as she laid them 
away, said, — 

“ Now, Miss Kling you are to lie down 
and rest. Later, a repast shall be served 
you here, and then, if you are not too tired, 
Mr. Gray will interview you a few moments, 
mapping out the course you are to pursue 
with the children, whose acquaintance you 
need not form till morning. You need not 
be at all frightened,” as a troubled shad- 
ow swept over the white face, “for Mr. 


‘Grayis not at all formidable, though some 
what exacting, and not a man to take the 


least liberty with whatever. A bit stern, 
but kind to a degree that is surprising,” 
warming up a trifle in her enthusiasm. 
“ Now I'll bother you no more, and be sure 
on do not hurry down-stairs. Vale.” And 

nding her head as a lily might, she ran 
out of the room, humming an operatic air as 
she descended the stairs. 

A couple of hours later, in habiliments of 
black, relieved a bit by white ruffling at the 


swan-like throat, and at the wrists, with no’ 


ornament save a golden arrow in her hair, 
which served to keep in ee the reddish- 
gold braids, wound at the back of her head, 


Gertrude entered the drawing-room to com 
front— her master. He was alone, and as 
she advanced hesitatingly, he rose, and with 
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a courtly bow handed her to a seat, saying 
politely, — 

“Miss Kling, I believe?” 

She bent her head, the lighted chandelier 
hurling downward rays of flame, which fas- 
tened upon and became entangled in the 
meshes of her hair, and with this nimbus of 
light crowning her head, making her tran- 
scendently fair, Raymond Gray, master of 
Graystone, for the first time looked at her. 

Gertrude had not had sufficient courage 
to see what he was like. She now lifted 
her head and encountered a glance that 
thrilled her to the very soul. Before her 
was the man whose face had come between 
Jack White and her when the youth was‘ 
awaiting her answer to his declaration of 
love; on a stand of verde antigue marble 
rested the white, powerful hand that had 
seemed to thrust aside the one clasping 
hers; and she felt as if she would have 
given much to have had it, pulsing with 
warmth and life, rest ever so lightly upon 
hers. Why had he not shaken hands with 
her when she entered the room? Was he 
too proud, this master of Graystone, to do 
more than simply bow when meeting for 
the first time the governess of his children ? 
She drew back in her chair with a start. 
This man, a stranger to her, into whose 
keeping her heart was already going out, 
was the husband of another, —of the tiny 
lady who had treated her so graciously. 
Humiliating thought! Willingly would she 
have died as the truth burst upon her so 
overwhelmingly. She, who had prided her- 
self upon her honor, to be guilty of feeling 
tenderly — too tenderly — toward another 
woman’s husband. Forshame! One slim 
white hand went up to her face to hide it 
from view. How would she be able to live 
‘neath the same roof that sheltered him? 
In a voice like broken music, barely audible 
to the man who listened, she said, — 

“Mrs, Gray” —how did she manage to 
speak the name— “informed me that you 
would like to see and speak to me concern- 
ing the children ?” 

e did not reply directly; it seemed as 
if he could not, —this man who was skepti- 
cal where the female sex was concerned. 
He was stunned, bewildered. He had ex- 
pected a staid, elderly, grim-visaged spinster, 
anything but this lovely apparition, with 
featnres as exquisitely cut as those of Pal- 
las and well-nigh as pallid, and long dark 
lashes shading her eyes as rushes darken 
the waters of aspring. Why had shecome? 
For the purpose of being interviewed con- 
cerning the children, she had said. She,- 
with more truth, thought to daze, confuse 
him; to disturb the quiet of his mind, and 
make the moments in which she was near 
perilously sweet to him. What a tool he 


was! When, when had his self-possession 


ever been disturbed before? He roused 
himself to action, —to frame a reply t» the 
tir] who was trembling under his steaafast, 
Burning glance, and wondering at his silence. 
His wife had saic he was not formidable. 
Henceforth she would flee his presence as 
she would a plague; she would almost as 
soon confront a lion in its lairas him. But 
he was galvanized at last,—speaking to 
her, and in one of the deepest, most musical 
tones she had ever listened to. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Kling. I was 
expecting an altogether different personage 
from you for the children’s governess. I 
was not prepared to find so young a lady.” 

“Then you do not like my looks?” she 
asked, scarcely aware of what she was say- 
ing. “I—lI am so sorry. 1 will try todo 
my duty toward my charges, so that my 
= will not be a serious fault, and per- 
naps I can suit you as well as an older, more 
experienced woman. Do not send me from 
Graystone, please, till after a trial of my ser- 
vices, for I have no place to go to. 1am all 
alone in the world, —an orphan.” 

Usually so self-contained, she gave way 
utterly, and tear-drops gathered in her eyes 
and slowly trickled down her cheeks. Kay- 
mond Gray bent over her with solicitude. 
He was unused to a girl’s tears, and Ger- 
trude’s weeping unmanned him. His hand 
fell softly as a woman’s on the red-gold tress- 
es he had been longing to touch. 

“Miss Kling, do not give way so, please. 
I have no intention of sending you away 
from Graystone. You are preferable in 
every respect to the stiff, ugly-faced teacher 
I conjured up. ‘Not like your looks!’ I 
like them too well altogether for my peace of 
mind.” 

“Sirt* 
her black dress trailing behind her on the 
floor. How dared he address her thus! 

As for the master of Graystone, he per- 
ceived his mistake. The girl did not relish 
compliments, and, indeed, how came he to 
make her one? To his knowledge he had 
never ere this ventured to frame one, and he 
smiled a trifle superciliously as he thought 
of many a proud Belle who had angled ‘for 
one from lim. Here wasavraraavis. He 
would not offend again. 

“ Pray resume your seat, Miss Kling,” he 
said. “I simply intended to put you at 
your ease. I understand women so little 
pone ! believed they all had a fancy for don 

ons. 

“ Not when served in too generous doses ; 
they are apt to prove tasteless, especially 
if coming from a married man, who has not 
the —_ to offer them,” she replied, a trem- 
or in her voice. 

His face cleared. She had taken him — 
probably for the husband of Eleanor, whose 
absurd way of addressing him as Mr. Gray, 


Gertrude started np haughtily, 
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instead of Raymond, deluded others in the 
same manner. 

“And you have bestowed upon me the 
title of Benedict, Miss Kling?” he laughed. 
“I’ve no desire to have the matrimonial 
noose slipped over my head yet a while. 
Your mistake is pardonable. But let me ex- 
plain, not caring particularly about sailing 
under false colors. The lady you mistake 
for my wife is my brother’s widow.” 

His brother’s widow! ‘It seemed to Ger- 
trude as if a heavy weight had been lifted 
from her heart. Then the master of Gray- 
stone was free, unshackled by marriage 
bonds, though why it should matter to her, 
a poor governess, she could not tell. What 
a magnificent, finely proportioned man he 
was! a man to stand in awe of ; for women 
to adore. ‘Tall, muscular and broad-should- 
ered, his was a figure to attract observation 
in any crowd. A face grand and swarthil 
handsome, brightened by luminous blac 
- a a brow broad and massive looking 
like a piece of bronze marble, around which 
clustered wavy rings of hair; a mouth beau- 
tifully cut, grave almost to sadness, and 
— concealed by a thick, glossy beard. 
All this Gertrude saw as she closely scruti- 
nized his features, and more. On every line 
of that duskily handsome face pride was in- 
delibly photographed. He was the last man 
extant to have a penchant for an unknown 
governess, and, even so, to confess it. She 
must begin without delay, immediately, to 
pluck this incipient tenderness for him out 
of her heart. But how commence? How 
indeed! when at his every glance, however 
slight, she trembled. When—oh! shame 
op you, Gertrude Kling — she was longing 
with maddening intensity to have him touch 
her hand with the one beating a restless tat- 
too on the marble stand. Only once, once, 
and she would be content. 

The conversation relative to school-mat- 
ters did not progress; both were under an 
uncanny influence they could not dispel, 
vague as it was. Gertrude opened her lips 
to prefer a remark, when he spoke. 

“You must be sadly in need of rest after 
your long journey, Miss Kling. I will de- 
tain you but a few moments. Now in regard 
to the children ;” and concisely and to the 
point he told her the various studies he 
wished them to pursue, the number of hours 
he deemed advisable to have them confined 
in the school-room, and so on, for Mrs. Gray, 
the mother of the children she was to teach, 
deemed him more capable of superintending 
the affair than herself, as he really was. 
The matter satisfactorily arranged, Gertrude 
rosé to leave. He arose also, opening the 
door for her; and then, as she was about to 
bid him good-night, a desire he could not 
master came over him to imprisor the little 
hand restlessly trifling with the ruffling at 


her wrist. And so the great white hand of 
the man was extended to grasp the slim, 
restless one of the girl. They met, an elec. 
tric thrill passing over them at the touch, 
Then he relinquished his hold, and they 
dropped apart, the faintest tinge of carmine 
creeping over her face, and robbing it of its 
allor. Confused, she ran to her room, anx- 
ious to be away, anywhere out of the sight 
of this man, whom already she was _begin- 
ning to care for. While he returned to the 
drawing-room, and there by the window, 
with pulses thrilling, peered out into the 
night. A crescent moon riding in the blue 
heavens was making the night-shadows flee 
away; stars were shining, and the air was 
sweet and mild. A _ lovely, halcyon night, 
but he had no eye for its beauty then. He, 
Raymond Gray, if not strictly a misogynist, 
had never been attracted by a daughter of 
Eve before. He was not in love now. Oh, 
no! he disdained the idea, but he acknowl 
edged to himself that his sister’s governess 
had for him a charm no other woman pos 
sessed, and if he ever changed his mind 
and was silly enough to give up his freedom 
for slavery, a gin! the facsimile of Miss 
Kling should the one to enslave him. 
The night deepened, the moon rode higher 
in the heavens, other stars came out, and 
there by the window sat Raymond Gray, 
‘dreaming the first bright dream of his life. 


“ What do you say, Lee and Milly, to tak 
ing a walk? Would you like to go to yon 
der wood and get your hands full of leaves 
and flowers ?” 

Gertrude was seated on the wide veranda 
with her charges, bright little children of 
eight, twins, to whom she had been relati 
a pretty fairy-tale, which must have amuse 
them vastly, judging by the intent wayin 
which they listened, and the myriad of ques 
tions they plied her with concerning it when 
finished. Both of the children hailed her 
proposition with delight, crying out simulta 
neously, — 

“Oh, yes! Miss Kling, that will be so 
nice! let’s go! And,” added little Lee, “1 
mean to ask Uncle Ray if he won't go 
too.” 

“ Oh, no, Lee, don’t! Pray come back,” 
called Gertrude, in much trepidation: “he 
will not care to accompany us.” 

“ Yes he will too, I know. I mean to ask 
Uncle Ray, anyway.” 

“Ask Uncle Ray what, Lee?” and the 
master of Graystone, attired in a suit of 
gray, with a wide somdrero on his head and 
a walking-stick in his hand, stepped out of 
the drawing-room window and confronted 
his nephew. ; 

“To go with me and Milly to the wood. 
Miss Kilng is going to take us. I told her 
I meant to ask you to go too, but she said 
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would n’t want to. You do, don’t you, 
Uncle Ray?” 

“Certainly, Lee. I am pleased at the 
prospect of a walk. Miss Kling,” ioining 
the governess, who had placed a broad-brim 
on her head, and now stood carelessly await- 
ing the appearance of Milly, who had gone 
into the house in quest of hat and basket, 
“I have been busy all the morning settling 
upaccounts, admitting of no delay, and I am 
heartily tired of the business, not to say dis- 
gusted with it. A walk will enliven me up 
—accomplish more good than all the drugs 
and bitter stuff mentioned in the dispensato- 
ry. I had intended to constitute myself 
your cicerone this. morning, and show you 
the grounds around Graystone, but unhappi- 
ly had not the time. They are considered 
very fine,” he said, as they descended the 
steps, followed by Lee and Milly. 

“I walked around some this morning, 
with the children,” the governess made an- 
swer, stopping to pluck a purple pansy. 
“Graystone is a beautiful place, standing as 
it does on an eminence of ground, sloping 
gradually on all sides. What a forest of 
shade is encompassing it!” 

“There is indeed. The trees are very an- 
cient, and I cannot bear to have them cut 
into by the woodman’s axe. Sufficient sun- 
light flitters through to raise any quantity of 
flowers, but I do not care particularly for 
them save roses. Those we have in the 
conservatory all the year round. Foliage 
plants and shrubbery suit me better.” 

And the rarest of trees and plants Ger- 
trude observed as they strolled across the 
lawn, velvety green and smothly shaven, 
with fountains es here and there in 
the sunlight, at whose feet white, nude fig- 
ures of statuary knelt, some with bowed 
faces, meek and saintly, others with clasped 
hands lifted supplicatingly upward. 

“Have you led the life of a governess 
long, Miss Kling?” And Raymond Gray 
indifferently decapitated a daisy-top. 

“This is my first attempt, sir,” and Ger- 
trude’s eyes wandered sadly to her black 
dress. “I gave music-lessons previous to 
my coming here, but I could not bear to re- 
main in our little home after I lost mother. 
It spoke to me too plainly of the happiness 
that could never come back to me.” 

“] beg your pardon, Miss Kling,” he 
said, seeing that his remark had brought up 
reminiscences of a harrowing nature. “But 
do not speak so hopelessly. You are young, 
and many years doubtless lie ahead of you, 
which hold more of sunshine I trust than 

‘Into each life some rain must 


children running ahead, now plucking a wild 
flower, anon chasing a brilliantly tinted but- 


glorious day! 


terfly on the wing, again stripping off the 
luscious fruit of the blackberry vine and re- 
galing themselves with it. Thus they 
neared their goal. No Southern forest ever 
tossed richer foliage in the breeze than the 
grand old woods that autumn day. Ona 
moss-draped boulder, at whore base a silver 
streamlet played and sang, with leaves eddy- 
ing down from the trees above, they seated 
themselves, the man and girl, while the 
children ran about full of joy and glee. A 
Blue and cloudless the sky 
overhead, around on every side wherever 
they looked, a tangle of branches, resplen- 
dent with many-hued leaves. As some fish- 
es acquire radiant colors in expiring, as fa- 
bled swans pour forth sweetest songs when 
dying, so Fall, ere deadening into winter, 
clothed himself in garments of flame, and 
died, — died royally, as kings should die, — 
his footsteps wandering athwart a track of 
fading splendor. 

“ I doubtif any of the forests of the Old 
World can excell ours in beauty,” said Ger- 
trude. “What an endless variety of color! 
That clump of maples yonder puts me in mind 
of the far-famed coat of Joseph; just ahead is 
an elm whose leaves of that ‘still, solemn 
yellow’ remind me vividly of old churches, 
dim-aisled cathecrals, and the like.” 

“Yes, our forests flash as the plane-tree 
that the Persian was wont to adorn with his 
maritles and precious stones. What a 
height some of the trees attain. In Europe 
there are only farty kinds that reach thirty- 
five feet. In North America there are no 
less than a hundred and forty. But whata 
delightful afternoon itis! An Indian-sum- 
mer-like atmosphere pervades the earth, 
birds are singing, leaves are rustling, the wa- 
ter is babbling, and all nature smiles and is 


happy.” 

He drew a sigh of ineffable content, and 
wrenched off a piece of vine shooting out 
fine and moss-like tendrils against the boul- 
der, and wound it about the hat of Gertrude, 
who sat with ‘shining eyes like antique jew- 
els set in Parian statue stone,” a canopy of 
leaves over her head, a carpet of moss at 
her feet, too confused and happy to speak. 

A crackling of twigs near, a sound of light 
footsteps, oat through the bushes appeared 
a man’s face and figure, and Gerald Red- 
mond, gay and debonair, stood before them, 
his eyes greedily drinking in the picture be- 
fore him: He saw on Raymond Gray’s face. 
a look he had never seen there before, and. 
he gnashed his teeth in impotent rage as he 
thought, “ Proud as is the master of Gray- 
stone, hard as he is to suit, he loves this be- 
witching girl already with all the passion of 
his tropical nature, and if I do not exercise 
my wiles to the utmost, he will make her his 
wife. But his smiling face masked his feel- 
ings perfectly, as he cried out, — 
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“*he were guilty, he would be the last person 
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““ Hollo! Raymond, how d’ ye do? Did 
n’t expect to see me today, did you? I ar- 
rived at enene an hour ago; found Mrs. 
Gray too indisposed to see me, and was told 
you had strolled off in this direction. Ac- 
rare yf set forth in quest of you. Am I 
de trop?” 

“ Not at all,” Gray hastened to reply affa- 
bly, as he shook hands with the new- comer, 
yet he would have given much to have been 
relieved of his presence just then. How 
would Miss Kling be affected by him? He 
usually played the very deuse with women 
with his melodious voice, blonde face and 
attractive manner. 

“Miss Kling, allow me to present to you 
Mr. Redmond.” 

The gentleman bowed low, gracefully re- 
moving his hat, then extending his hand, 
saying, — 

“Miss Kling and I have met before; we 
traveled together on the same car.” 

Gertrude had risen and was leaning against 
atree. As he held out his hand, she put 
hers partially forth, then withdrew it hastily, 
shuddering as if with cold, though the sun 
shone warmly through the foliage upon her. 
What was the matter? The. master of 
Graystone glanced askance at her, while 
Kedmond muttered, — 

“ The deuse ! she acts as if she were afraid 
of me.” And he was not far from the truth. 
Upon his white, slender hand, flashing in 
the sunlight, was a ring of dull gold, orna- 
mented by an onyx, upon which was a bac- 
chanalian figure uniquely cut, — the counter- 
part of the ring her father wore when he 
met his death by the roadside. Was there 

another ring in the world exactly like that ? 
Perhaps, and yet she believed not, for the 
one worn by her father had been given him 
by a nobleman whose life he had saved, 
mace expressly after his directions. If she 
could but take it in her hand, then all doubt 
would be settled atonce. Beneath the onyx, 
which lifted by a spring, were the initials of 
the donor, E. L.D. How came he by it? 
She must know the truth, and in order to do 
so, she must act differently from what she 
was doing. She must play the part of a 
h rite, an act which she revolted at, but 
she saw no other way in which her purpose 
could be served. But not fur the world 
would she touch his hand: it might be red 
with her fathei’s blood. But how foolish 
she was! He probably was as innocent of 
his death as she, his 6wn daughter. Even 
if it were the identical ring, there were a 
dozen different ways by which it could be 
accounted for coming in his possession. If 


in existence to wear it. The sight of it 
would not only madden him, but he would 
be continually afraid of being detected by it. 


But she could not rest until she knew how 
he came by it. 

Mechanically she stooped down and rob 
bed a bitter-sweet vine of a cluster of red 
berries, calling to Milly to come and get it, 
and Raymond, taking pity on her embarrass. 
ment, proposed going home, observing, 
“that the afternoon was waning rapidly, and 
when the sun went down it would be too 
chilly in the shade for Miss Kling and the 
children.” So ~~ started at once, Ger. 
trude taking the children under her protec. 
tion, whilst the two gentlemen walked ahead, 
occasionally addressing a remark to the gov- 
erness, whose replies were cold and mono 
syllabic. She was revolving a plan in her 
mind to get that ring in her possession, 
How, she was at a loss to discover, but 
trusted to providence to aid her. 

But the days passed on, and the dizarre 
ring still flashed on the white, slender finger 
of the man she mistrusted, and her hand 
never came in contact with it, and never 
once had she broached the subject as to 
where he obtained it, although her murder 
ed father’s spirit seemed to urge her unceas- 
ingly to action, anc she felt as if he would 
rest easier in his grave if his murderer could 
be brought to justice. Once she had made 
up her mind to acquaint Mr. Gray with the 
history of her father’s murder, how the ring, 
the duplicate of the one his friend wore, had 
been torn from his finger, how he had been 
rifled of his money and valuables, and so on, - 
and solicit his assistance in unraveling the 
skein, but his behaviour of late toward her 
had been distant and coldly polite in the ex- 
treme, and when in the society of Redmond, 
she had seen his glance fasten upon each 
suspiciously, as if he believed them leagued 
together in some species of intrigue, and 
= could not bring herself to confide in 

im. 

And Raymond was not only suspicious, 
but jealous. He was aware that but few wo- 
men could resist Gerald Redmond, and by 
his manner toward her, he was confident 
he loved her; but as far as Gertrude was 
concerned he was puzzled nota little. She 
would watch him at times as if bewitched, 
anon he could see a look of dread, of repul- 
sion, to her eyes whenever he came 
near. He believed that they were not only 
old acquaintances, but that some tie of a 
tenderer nature tound them together, and 
his resentment toward her, like rancorous 
lago’s jealousy, did “ gnaw him inward.” 

Redmond, with his tact and conversation- 
al powers, made himself very agreeable at 
Graystone, and pretty Mrs. Gray was fallin 
in love for the second time, — this time wit 
a man deeply the inferior of her dead hus- 
band. Life would have been enjoyable to 
Gertrude if she had not been haunted by the 
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sassin; that the same roof was sheltering 


both. As it was it grew almost unendura- 
ble. Trammeled, unable to set matters at 
rest; to see her father’s ghastly face in her 
dreams, with the deep wound in his breast, 
his garments crimsoned with his life-blood ; 
to sit at the same table with the man she 
loathed with her whole soul; and to be 
looked upon as an object of suspicion by 
the man she was beginning to adore, were 
enough to drive her crazy. Why she be- 
lieved Redmond to be the one that killed 
her father, she could not explain to herself. 
The idea appeared to her at times simply 
mythical, yet it grew upon her daily, and 
she could not reason it away. Mrs. Gray 
was invariably kind, the children tractable, 
affectionate, conning their lessons faithfully 
and loving her well. Graystone should 
have been an Eden to her, whereas it was 
the very opposite. 

One balmy autumn day, when twilight 
was coming on, and the windows were open 
to admit the sweet, pure air, they were all 

hered in the sitting-room, where Gertrude 
fad been entertaining the company with 
some music, winding up with an improvisate 
miserere that depressed the spirits of her- 
self and hearers not a little. 

“O Miss Kling, how could you play that 
ghostly air!” exclaimed lively Mrs. Gray, 
“it fairly makes my flesh creep. ’T was 
sad and painful as the wail of a lost spirit. 
Do strike up a gay mazourke to counteract 
the evil spell you ’ve cast upon us.” 

But Gawade rose from the piano white 
and ghostly as a spirit herself in her black 
attire, and crossed over to the window, 
where she seated herself on a low stool, 
black shadows flitting in and resting like 
the wings of some ill-omened bird over her. 
On her breast was a red, red rose, glowing 
like a mammoth drop of blood. 

“I could not play another note if my life 
depended upon it, Mrs, Gray. When I 
played that miserable dirge I was thinking 
of a little story, pitifully told, that I ha 
read in a paper under the heading, ‘ Detected 
bya Ring.’ It impressed me forcibly. 1 
can see the scenes before me now, so graph- 
ically were they portrayed. Such terrible 
affairs occur often no doubt, but it was so 
like a case that came under my own knowl- 
edge, that I cannot forget it. Let me tell it 
you.” And in a sad, terribly earnest voice, 
she told the story of her father’s death, — 
told it with egabdihenente, depicting it so 
clearly that they saw the events as if they 
were gliding panorama fashion before their 
Vision, weaving into the woof of it a plot as 
strong in its nature as that Melchisedek of a 
comet, that flashed in and out of our expe- 
rience in the year of our Lord, 1874. ’Twas 
an uncanny iale, and in the fast darkenin 
room, amongst the shadows, with the vlood- 


red rose on her breast,and the black dra- 
pery of her dress sweeping in folds about 
her, the girl was uncanny in the extreme. 
All shuddered, spite of themselves, while 
Gerald Redmond’s blue eyes glowed like 
coals of fire in his blanched face. To him 
Gertrude Kling’s voice was terrible as Ate’s, 
prophetic as Cassandra’s, as she said in con- 
clusion : “ After all, no matter how skillfully 
a murder is executed, how well covered up 
are the tracks, however long a time elapses 
after the crime is committed, some day it 
will be fonnd out and the fiend exposed as 
in the tale of ‘ Detected by a Ring.’ ” 

Whatever possessed the girl to tell the 
story then and there, ’t would be hard to 
say. She had begun it ere she was scarce- 
ly conscious of the fact, and then she could 
not bring herself to break off with it, how- 
ever detrimental it might prove to her case 
in the future. It would put Gerald Red- 
mond on his guard assuredly, if he were the 
guilty party. But’twas too late to regret 
now. A silence painful to all fell over the 
little party. It was broken by Raymond at 
last. “The ring Miss Kling describes as 
leading to the detection and punishment of 
the criminal is not unlike the one you wear, 
Gerald. By the way, that is rare enough to 
draw the attention of an antiquarian. 
Where did you come across it? 1 admire 
it greatly.” 

he voice of the man trembled as he re- 
plied, indifferently as he essayed to speak: 
“I found it amongst a collection of rare cu- 
riosities in a virtuoso’s shop, wren I was 
sojourning in Rome. It was unique enough 
for me to wish to purchase it. I did so, 
paying an enormously high price for it.” 

A servant now appeared, who lighted up 
the apartment. At the request of the mas- 
ter of Graystone, Redmond withdrew 
the circlet from his finger and handed it to 
him to examine. All drew near to inspect 
it, Gertrude’s eyes fastened greedily upon 
it. As Raymond relinquished it she took it 
in her hands, and to the astonishment of the 
spectators the onyx was lifted, and the in- 
itials “ G. L. D.” carved in the tiniest of let- 
ters in a net-work of vine, were seen. 

“It was my father’s,” she said, in a falter- 
ing voice, “and the story told, with the ex- 
ception of a few additions, and the tragical 
termination, was his. Where, oh! where, 
Mr. Redmond, did you get this ring?” 

Ghastlier it would have been impossible 
for the man addressed to have looked ii 
wrapped in cerements, and ready for the 
sepulchre. 

“I explained that I bought it ina shop 
at home. Is not my explanation sufficient, 
or do you doubt the veracity of my state- - 
ment, that you regafd me so suspiciously? 
How it came there, it is beyond my ability 
to tell. “If it was your father’s, it should by 
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right belong to you. Pray accept it, Miss 
ing, 


She dropped it on the table, and decisive- 
ly shook her head. “Impossible! If you 
came by it as you say, it is lawfully yours, 
and I can not accept it, and itis worth too 
much for me to dream of purchasing it.” 

“ Nevertheless I should be glad if vou 
would take it. I shall never feel like wear- 
ing it again. It is just, that the daughter of 
the man to whom it belonged should wear 
it.” 

“ You need have no fears as to the legali- 
ty of your wearing it, sir, if you got it in the 
manner you describe. The dead will not 
haunt you; the living will not begrudge you 
it.” 

His face waxed livid wtth rage, incandes- 
cent flames leapea to his eyes. “ You insin- 
uate as much, Miss Kling, as if you doubted 
my word.” 

“1 have no reason to disbelieve you, sir,” 
she said, moving away and not contradict- 
ing his statement. 

“She does, though,” he muttered; “and 
what ’s more, against her better judgment, 
believes me to be his murderer. Ugh! I 
wonder if ‘ murder will always out.’” 

He essayed to play a game of euchre with 
Mrs. Gray, but it was a fruitless attempt. 
His fair partner too was unstrung by the 
tale, and the game was thrown up Settee it 
was half finished. Gertrude wrapped a 
shawl about her and went out on the veran- 
da. Raymond followed, and found her 
leaning against an uplifted white pillar, her 
hands worked together in a white knot, her 
face tragical and sad. 

“Pardon my intrusion, Miss Kling, but 
*t is not good *. you to dwell so entirely on 
that sad theme. Come, the night is warm 
and lovely ; we Il take a walk down the ave- 
nue of maples,” 

She took his arm, and they went down the 
terraced walk, insects chirping in the grass, 
frogs croaking from afar. He was trying to 
divert her mind by relating some amusing 
incident, but she stopped him in the wittiest 
part by asking how long he had been ac- 
quainted with Mr. Redmond, 

“ A long time, Miss Kling. Why?” 

“ And was he always wealthy?” she ask- 
ed irreverently, paying no heed to his ques- 
tion. “ Was there ever a time when he was 
in want?” 

“Yes, he was penniless. He came into 
the possession of his country-seat, Poplar- 
wood, and a vast amount of money, two 

ears ago. Why do youask? Are you so 
interested in the man that you care to learn 
his pedigree? He is a sad flirt, I fear, and 
is said to play the deuse with women’s 
hearts.” 

She drew her arm from his, and a>ruptly 
confronted him, —this man she loved. 


“ My heart will never beat a bit faster at 
his approach, if that’s what you mean, | 
hate the man! No slimy reptile that ever 
crawled the earth is more repulsive in my 
sight than he!” 

He was discovering a new phase of char 
acter in the girl, never spiritless, though 
generally so gentle. Her tone had lost much 
of its sweetness, and sounded hard and bit. 
ter. The form was lifted proudly, the su. 
perb face on which the pale moonlight 
shone, white as carved ivory, was full of 
unutterable scorn. She looked not unlike 
some avenging Nemesis, as she slowly and 
distinctly enunciated, — 

“ This man you are harboring, despite his 
fair seeming, is a villain. If he met with 
his just deserts he would hang as high as 
Haman. Bitter language for a girl to utter, 
but 1 am convinced, Mr. Gray, that this man 
has wronged me fearfully. 1 believe him to 
be the murderer of my father, and in time | 
shall prove my assertion.” 

The man imprisoned the girl’s two cool 
hands in his warm clasp. “Miss Kling,— 
Gertrude,” he said in his firm voice thatit 
did one good to listen to, “ you are laboring 
under an hallucination which, if you do not 
get rid of, will weigh down your spirits and 
make you thoroughly miserable. The man 
impresses me as an unprincipled flirt, and 
one in whom it would be folly to confide, 
but not as an assassin. He is too mucho 
a poltroon to ever be guilty of taking a fel 
low-being’s life. The sight of the ring on 
his finger has made you fanciful. He doubt 
less bought it in Rome, as he asserted.” 

“I do not think so. But it was unwise 
of me to tell the story, and put him on his 
guard. I should have used tact, Jesuiticd 
subterfuge, or something of that sort, to 
have wormed out what | wished to learn.” 

“You certainly did not advance your 
cause, if there isa grain of truth in your sur 
mises. We will unite our forces in trying 
to unearth the mystery shrouding your f 
ther’s death. Let’s enter into a compact. 
When the villain is brought to justice, gm 
me what I shall ask at your hands. Ger 
trude,” and his voice was low and inexpres 
sibly tender, “you are dearer to me than 
rove: A else on earth. Promise to be my 
wife.” 

She placed her hands in his, as she said, 
with bowed head, — 

“ A happier future than the one you tempt 
me with | cannot imagine. Raymond Gray, 
you are to me king of men. I loved you eft 

gazed upon your face.” ; 

And she told him ‘how she had seen him 
on that dreary autumn night previous to her 
coming to Graystone, omitting only the offer 
of Jack White. 

is arms were around her, his lips clung 
to hers in tender caresses, the moonlight 
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was flooding them with golden splendor, 


when Gerald Redmond came lightly down 
the walk, drawing back behind a‘clump of 
syringa-bushes as the picture met his view, 
his satanic face lighting up evilly, as he hiss- 
ed rather than spoke the words, — 

“Your happiness shall not be of lon 
standing, my fine lady and gentleman. 
Kling, that shall be my 
wife, and from your om ips shall issue 
the words, ‘I love you.’ Ye gods! How I 
love that pale, attractive creature; how I 
long to take her in my arms and rain a show- 
er of kisses upon her 5 this daughter of 
the man I murdered! hat spell was I un- 
der when I plunged the dagger in his heart? 
Ah, poverty! thou makest fiends of men! 
Since my accession to riches I have felt no 
inclination to do a similar deed. Well, but 
one save myself knows, and he dare not 

chon me. This murder will not out.” 

But “ L’homme propose, et Dieu dispose.” 
A few days later, about night, a young man 
with an old face and a swaggering air, gaud- 
ily dressed, with bright red necktie, and a 
few stones, imitation of diamonds, sparkling 
on his shirt-front, might be seen entering the 

unds of Graystone, go jauntily up the 

rdered walk, whistling merrily all the 
while, then reaching the house, ascend and 
ring the bell. 

“T want to see Mr. Redmond,” he said to 
the servant who answered the bell. 

“Heisn’tin. He went in the direction 
of the summer-house a short time ago.” 

“All right; my business can be attended 
to there.” 

Off again he went, whistling, and striking 
his boot-legs with a natty little switch he 

icked up from the ground. Gertrude had 
Bird his query-of the servant from her seat 
on.the veranda. What was the nature of 
his business with the fastidious Redmond? 
He was not on terms of familiarity with this 
shoddy-looking individual! She snatched 
up a black shawl trailing over the railing, 
and wound it about her face and figure, then 
moved off in gn opposite direction for the 
summer house, under the impression that 
something of importance was to happen her. 

The summer-house was surrounded on 
two sides by high, thick shrubbery. She 
quietly, a black-robed figure, across 

e€ waving grass of the lawn, peering about 
her to see that no one was noting her move- 
ments. A mean act she called it, yet some- 
thing impelled her onward. The day, for 
one so late in the fall, was oppressive. The 
air breathed of a thunder-storm. Clouds 
met together in the dome above, as she 
gained the pretty rustic building, over which 
amass of creeping vines were inextricably 
tangled. 

own on her knees she knelt, and through 
the interstices of the vine peered within. 


15 


It was growing quite dark, but she could. 
see the figure of Redmond stretched out on 
a rustic pe-vine bench, a cigar in his 
mouth. The stranger stood before him, ev- 
idently just come in. 

To his “Hollo, Redmond!” the loung- 
ing figure bolted upright, limbs a-tremble. 

“The devil! how youstartled me? What 
do you want, anyway? I was sure I had got 
rid of you.” 

“By no means. I want more money. I | 
have lost a good deal by gambling lately, 
and from _— brass-bound coffers want my 
purse replenished.” 

“Humph! You swore that you would not 
trouble me again. If you keep on beggin 
at this rate, I shall soon be impoverishe 
How did you find out I was here?” 

A rumbling sound of thunder was heard ; 
a few cool rain-drops pattered down. With 
every nerve tingling, with face pressed 
against the matted vines, Gertrude was lis- 
tening to the conversation carried on within. 
The touch of a hand met hers. She did not 
cry out; too much was at stake not to con- 
trol herself now. She partially turned, and 
beheld her lover. He was down on the 

ound too, peering through the vines and 
istening. Neither spoke. A strange posi- 
tion for both, with the rain-drops falling 
thick and fast upon them with cooling touch ; 
but they were too absorbed to heed aught 
but what was passing within. 

Raymond was speaking again; this time 
with anger. 

“You were a fool to come here, Jake 
Armstrong, to fasten suspicion upon me. 
Why could h’t you have written me instead ? 
I ’ve a notion not to give youad penny! 
You ’ve been in too many scrapes yourself, 
that I am cognizant of, to peach on me. 
But ” — an idea striking him — “ perhaps I 
can make you of use. If so, I shall not 
mind giving you acouple of thousand. The 
daughter of the man whom you — curse you! 
—saw me kill, is here at Graystone.” 

At this juncture Gertrude started, but 
Raymond’s hand was upon her mouth forc- 
ing her to be still, and she made no outcry. 

“ How I came to take his life,” in a mus- 
ing sort of tone, “is hard to tell. I was 
poverty-stricken, in bitter want, having lost 
what little I had gambling, and I knew he 
had much money on his person. Heavens! 
I can see in my dreams that stark dead man, 
with agonized face, and blood spurting from 
the death-wound I made! Ay, in my wakin 
hours too! He haunts me unceasingly. 
am afraid of the light of day, afraid of the 
dark of night! I am accursed like Cain! 
I wonder if I have not the same mark brand- 
ed on my brow. But you know all. You 
saw me plunge the dagger in his heart, and 
and have preyed upon me for money ever 
since, as indetatigably as the vulture preyed 
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upon the liver of Prometheus when bound 
to Mount Caucasus. The watch and part of 
the money | delivered up to you, the rest I 
kept for myself. You, remember the ring? 
I was charmed with its unique beauty, but 
did not dare wear it till quite recently. 
Would to God I had never put it on my fin- 
ger! The daughter saw it; I did not dream 
she was his child, and some instinct warn- 
ed her that it came into my possession by 
foul means. I love her. Now listen care- 
fully to what I say. Lose not a word.” 
hen followed clearly, concisely, the dia- 
bolical plot he had hatched to abduct the 
irl crouching outside, drenched with the 
. ling rain, her hover’s arm thrown around 
er. 

Lightning whirled through the heavens, 
and made luminous the black earth; the 
thunder pealed forth loud and dissonant. 
*Twas in vain Raymond urged the girl to go 
to the house. “No, no,” she whispered, 
“T can’t.’ He had taken off his coat, and 
wrapped her in it. 

The interview was over at last; the stran- 


. ger had departed for the “ Eagle,” where he 


was to remain till an available time arrived, 
when he could carry out to the letter Red- 
mond’s cunningly devised plot. When the 
coast was clear, when the villain and his tool 
had disappeared, Raymond assisted Ger- 
trude to her feet and led her to the house. 
“Go at once to your room, darling, remove 
your wet clothing, and rest if possible,” he 
said. The wretches shall be taken into cus- 
tody immediately.” He left her, proceed- 
ing directly to town to put into effect his 
threat, and late that night they were arrest- 
ed and placed in safe keeping. 

The trial came on betimes, and through 
the evidence brought to bear upon the case, 
Gerald Redmond was convicted of his crime, 


and sentenced to be hanged. Throughout 
the trial he maintained a dogged inet 
The age before liis execution was to take 
place, he made a confession, acknowledg- 
ing freely his guilt, but no word of repent- 
ance fell from his lips. He cursed his bad 
luck, Armstrong who had turned against 
him, the man who had won the love of the 
girl he worshiped, and his Maker. Oaths 
instead of prayers escaped his lips, and the 
good man who came to see him was appall- 
ed at his wickedness. In vain he urged 
him to to appear before his 
Maker in his hardened state; he only swore 
at the ) as for his pains. He was never 
hanged. Stark and rigid he was found in 
his cell by the jailer, a bottle labeled prus- 
sic acid telling the tale. Whether he had 
concealed it on his person all the while, or 
it had been given him surreptitiously, was 
never known. The ring was restored to 
Gertrude, who put it out of her sight, and 
never looked at it. The memories it 
brought up were too sad for her to dwell up- 
on. The excitement she underwent, thro 
the days of her trial, and the cold she caught 
in the rain at the summer-house, occasioned 
a severe fit of sickness, and she did not 
fully recover her health till the chilling 
blasts of winter were gone, and the blue- 
eyed violets of spring gladdened the earth 
with their beauty. Mrs. Gray cared for her 
lovingly all the time. 

It was in May, when the earth wore its 
carpets of emerald green, and the trees their 
robes of the same lovely hue, that Gertrude 
and Raymond were married. Previous to 
the marriage a letter had come from Jack 
which said, “God bless you, Gertrude, and 
= you the om gp pe you deserve. I am 
se to think of you as another man’s 

e. 


. THE RELIABLE MAN. 


_ reliable man is a man of good judg- 
ment. He does not jump at conclu- 
sions. He is not a frivolous man. He is 
thoughtful. He turns over a subject in his 
mind and looks at it all around. He is not 
a partial or one-sided man. He does not 
have to talkagreat deal. He is a moderate 
man, not only in habits of body, but also in 


‘mind. He is not a passionate man; if so 


by nature, he has overcome it by grace. 


He is a sincere man, not a plotter or schem- 
er. What he says may be relied on. He 
is a trustworthy man. You feel safe with 
your property or the administration ‘of affairs 
in his hands. He is a brave man, for his 
conclusions are logically deduced from the 
sure basis of truth, he does not fear to 
maintain them. He is a man, for no ° 
one can be thoroughly honest and truthful 
without being good. 
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A HARD 


WINTER. 


BY CAPTAIN HOWARD HULBERT. 


CHAPTER I. 


A WIDE heath scattered with huge boul- 
ders, shining bare in the cold twilight, 
and hiding many an open shaft, which lurk- 
ed dangerously among the furze, the sparse 
blossoms of which strove vainly to sprinkle 
the bleak waste with slight specks of warmth 
and color. But the goldof the gorse paled 
beneath the hard gray of the sky, and here, 
» and there the flowers drooped beneath a lin- 

ring weight of snow. For over all the 
Section waste the snow lay sparsely like 
a thin veil, so thin that the frozen ground 
showed black beneath, and the slight cover- 
ing of white seemed, ata little distance, a 
dim’ grayness, the hovering shadow of the 
cold and cruel winter. To the west, far as 
the eye could reach, stretched the might 
Atlantic, with the winter sun sinking in it 
duskily, and its great rolling waves beating 
on the beach like the roar of many guns. 

But this was —_ where it chafed the 
shore. On the sea there was astrange still- 
ness; the face of its mighty waters wore a 
solemn shadow,a calmness, cold, silent, in- 
scrutable, like the face of death. And on 
all the visible ocean, out far as the dim hori- 
son, there rested the same palpable gray- 
ness, the same cold shadow of the bitter 
winter. 

Gazing out at sea, with their slight figures 
leaning inst a tall moor-stone, st two 
young girls. Noother living creature broke 
the solitude of the wildseene; no goat or 
sheep upon the moor, no hovering bird upon 
the cliff, no boat upon the bay, gave token 
that aught lived here, save winter and wild 
weather, and these two solitary girls looking 
on the dying day. 

“ Do you hear me, Lydia? I was to brin 
him a token before the sunset, ‘Or te 
her,’ he said, ‘we had better part; I am 
of these quarrels.’ ” 

“ Did he say that?” the younger girl ask- 
edsharply. “Are they his words or yours ?” 

“His, Lydia,—his very own. Why 
should I say them?” 

“Then let us part. I sha’ n’t die of it.” 

At this the elder sister turned angrily on 
her companion, her eyes flashing, her hand 
outstretched. 

“You have no heart, Lydia!” she cried. 
“You are not half good enough for Stephen. 
I have always said so.” 

“Then let him leave me and find some 
one better. Not good enough? Do you 


want a lady for your brother, Bridget Dun- 
mere? Or, may be, you are looking for a 
saint? ‘You won’t find one. Stephen is no 
saint himself.” 

“Do you dare to abuse him?” cried the 
angry sister. “ Do you dare say he is not a 
good, brave man?” 

“I said he was no saint,” persisted Lydia; 
“and I say it again. I’ve put up with his 
temper and hundreds of times ; 
and if he is tired, soam I. As to his being 
brave, I must say he is ”— 

“ Not brave, — Stephen ‘a coward,” inter- 
Bridget in a high voice, —“ Stephen,* 
who” — 

“Was so afraid of the cold that he would 
not wait ten minutes in the frost for his 
sweetheart, but ran home to his fireside, 
blowing on his fingers, I suppose, as he 
went.” 

Lydia laughed nervously in saying this, 
and glanced at Bridget to see how she “bore 
the blow. 

Bridget was trembling, and her face was 
pale with passion. She and Stephen were 
orphans, and her brother was her idol and 
her glory. To her mind—for hers was a 
gloomy nature—an accusation brought 
against him was a sin never to be forgiven. 

She answered in a low voice, cold and 


ard, — 
“I have told you, Lydia, that he waited 


for you halfan hour. You can’t expect a 
man to wait a whole winter evening, freez- 
ing to death, for a-girl to come and speak a 
cross word to him. You may call my broth- 
er a coward if you will, Eydia, but you won’t 
make, him a fool. There is no man will 
ever be the slave to you that you want.” 

“Yes, there will. I can say what I like 
to Larry Trenoweth, and he never gets an- 
gry, while Stephen grows sulky at a word.” 

“Sulky? Ill hear no more, Lydia. If 
you had lived with Stephen, as I have, for 
twenty years, you would not dare utter such 
alie. You would cry yourself to death for 
sorrow only forthinkingit. You don’t know 
him. You are not worth one thought of his 
great, good, kind heart. Go to Larry Tren- 
oweth; you are fit only for an idle fool like 
him. Sulky, and a coward! I shall tell 
Stephen what you say. Have you any other 
word to send him, Lydia Ennis?” 

“Not through you. Tell him what you 
like. I don’t care!” 

“The sun is gone down, and you have 
sent no méssage to undo your werd this 
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morning, when you said you would never 
meet him or speak to him again. Is that 
what you mean now?” 

“Leave me alone, Bridget! Why can’t 
Stephen come himself and speak to me?” 

“And he under-ground since six this 
morning! And, when his pair struck work 
at two, you know he promised your father 
to go to St. Ives about the new seine. 
You ’ve no sense, Lydia. I wish Larry 
Trenoweth joy of his bargain! There: 
the sea is black as night now, and no kind 
word has passed your lips. I can’t stay; 
the cold is killing me now the sun is gone. 
Will you send a kind word even now, or is 
Stephen too sulky or too great a coward for 
such as you?” 

The injudicious peacemaker paused for 
an answer, but Lydia’s swelling heart was 
too indignant to let her speak. 

“Well, good-night. Take care, Lydia 
Ennis, that a night does n’t come to you 
when you ’ll weep, and pray it might never 
be morning. Not twice in a woman’s life 
can she throw away the heart of a good 
man.” 

Bridget was wise in her way; she knew 
bitter truths, and could speak them coldly, 
without compunction,—more to others, 
though, than to herself; for, if she had 
dived into her secret soul, would she not 
have seen there a sort of joy that this young 
rival for her brother’s love was obstinately 
bent on losing it? 

As she spoke her last word, she was gone, 
fleeing through the dusk swiftly, not turn- 
ing back or giving sign of adieu to her com- 

ion. 

,“ Bridget, Bridget, come back !” cried Ly- 
dia eagerly. “ Don’t tell Stephen what I ’ve 
said! I did n’t mean it,—you know I 
did n’t!” 

But her words went idly down the wind, 
and the angry sister ran on heedless of her 
cry. Lydia might perhaps have overtaken 
her, but pride and sorrow rooted her tq the 
stony ground. 

“ Of what use to say one is sorry to her?” 
she said to herself. “She always puts me 
into arage. I can bear Stephen’s sermons, 
but when Bridget scolds I fly into a passion. 
She is bent upon making mischief between 
us. And Stephen does n’t see that she hates 
me. Well, let her say what she likes, —I 
don’t care; if he heeds her, and loves her 
better than me, we had better part. There 
are as good fish in the sea as out.” 

The proverb gave her no comfort ; for, as 
she spoke it, tears filled her eyes and fell 
down upon the gray snow which she beat 
idly to and fro with her foot. Then, look- 
ing up through tears, she saw the sea grow- 
ing dark, the light on the western waves 
waning duskily into gray, and the stars shin- 
ing out in cold splendor on the frosty sky. 


At this she gathered her cloak around her 
hurriedly, shaking light snowflakes from it, 
and with a quick step she bent her way along 
the little footpath that edged the cliff, kee 
ing in her passionate mood so dangerous 
near the brink that her slight figure, as it 
swayed toward the sea, looked as though 
a breath of wind would waft it to a dreadful 
death. 

But, winding onward, the path took her 
safely to a spot where the black moor seem- 
ed rent in twain, sheltering in the fissure a 
cluster of poor cottages, below which stretch- 
ed the long reach of sands and the darken- 
ing sea. Descending by a rugged path, the 
girl reached the neatest of the cottages, — 
a thatched, pretty place, covered with bare 

oneysuckles and fuchsias, while a garden 
ragrant in summer with flower and herb, 
surrounded it on every side. But with her 
hand upon the gate-latch she paused, for in 
the window of the bright kitchen there shone 
a head covered with short crisp curls, and 
upon the wall was shadowed a saucy profile, 
with nose pointing impertinently in the air. 
'“ There ’s Larry! Now Stephen will be- 
lieve I asked him here, and things will be 
worse than ever between us. [ll run in to 
Aunt Nancy’s till he ’s gone.” 

Softly she let go the latch and turned her 
steps toward the sea; but, before she had 
passed the garden, a swift foot followed and 
a merry voice cried, — 

“Hav ’ee gone blind, Lydia darling, that: 
you pass your mother’s house like a stran- 
ger, or is it me driving ’ee into the sea?” 

“Neither one, Larry Trenoweth. I am 
going to Aunt Nancys about some sewing 
she ’s doing for me.” 

“ Now, Lydia dear, that’s a stram. You 
are afeared of Stephen Dunmere. You 
dar’ n’t, for your life, speak a word to me, 
even in your own mother’s house, lest you 
should vex him.” 

“ Me afraid of'Stephen! You talk like a 
— {simpleton}, Larry. I’ve no call to . 

afraid of him or any man.” 

“Then do’ee come in and say a civil 
word to a neighbor. I thought to titch pipe 
a crumb with Ennis, but he ’s away fishing, 
mother says. And I’m going ina minute; 
then I ’ll do your errand at Aunt Nancy’s if 
you like.” 

Lydia listened with reddening cheeks and 
eyes that glistened with a kind of vexed 
pleasure that another man should plead with 
her even for a word, while Stephen held 
aloof and expected her to plead with him. 
She turned, and again her hand was placed 
upon the latch of her mother’s gate. 

“ Well, Larry, if you ’Ildo my errand gor 
me, I may as well go in,” she said. “It 
was not for fear 1 went away just now. I ’d 
go into mother’s with you all the same if 

tephen was here to see me.” 
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- keep out the bleak wind; and the firelight, 
. shining in the window, showed still that 


‘ the fierce waves with his hand above his 


_ little rock, — and I know the frost was n’t so 


‘ dashing along, carrying the dead; for, when 
the door was opened, the passengers: sat |’ 
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As if the words had conjured up a ghost, 
there appéared at the moment on the brow 
of the steep descent a tall figure looking 
wistfully down upon the clustered cottages, 
the trim: gardens, the glistening sands, and 
the in-rushing sea beyond. But perhaps, 
though he looked, he saw none of these, for 
his eyes were fixed upon Lydia, as she stood 
with ao hand upon the latch, her face flush- 
ing, eagerly turned toward Larry, while he, 
smiling, leant forward and spoke. Then 
the smile on his lips flashed into laughter 
which echoed up the cliff and reached . the 
melancholy sister. In another moment the 
two went up the garden, she laughing too, 
and bending her head toward him as he 
talked. Then the cottage door was shut to 


ever-smiling saucy face of Larry and the 
dainty shadow of Lydia, as she flitted to and 
fro. 

The watcher on the rocks turned away 
wearily, and, going down to the sands by a 
perilous path worn in the cliff, he stood by 


eyes, looking far out at sea. : 
“It’s the cruellest winter we have had 

for nigh upon eighteen years. I was a 

croom of a child then, — no longer than this 


hard as now; and yet the passengers died 
then in the coaches as they traveled. Ay, 
died! I mind hearing the folks tell of the 
Exeter coach, the auld ‘Quicksilver,’ coming‘ 
into Truro, with horns blowing, and horses 


stiff and stark, killed by the bitter night.” 

The young man turned his face toward 
the keen north wind, which whistled over 
the sea with a piercing, steady strength, — 
not stormily, not even roughly, but with a 
cruel persistence that made the thought of 
change fall upon the mind like a miracle, 
and the remembrance of summer appear a 
wonder. In the face of this quiet, piercing, 
unchanging blast, winter. seemed eternal, 
sunshine and warmth an impossibility. 

“It cuts like marrow. And he’s a wisht 
‘man, — not one likely to stand such a night 
as this. If they have n’t put into New- 
quay” — 

One more wistful glance over the dark- 
ening sea, and the young man cast his eyes 
upward with a despairing gesture. 

“And she is idling and laughing with 
Larry Trenoweth ! Well, if he is a better 
man than I, let him win her; or, if she loves 
him, why should I say him nay?” 

But Stephen’s lip trembled as this thought 
came, and his step grew hurried and rest- 
less.: Then, looking up the glen, through 
which the north wind whistled, he saw the 


thyme and marjory and winter roses came 
to him sweetly, bringing bitter thoughts of 
his love. 

“Shall I go and tell him what I think? 
Shall I — my black dream to their fire- 
side, or shall I get my boat out silently and 
search for them? Yes, that will be best; 
but it’s hard to go without a word.” 

Perhaps half unwittingly his steps took 
him up the glen, across shining sand and 
slippery rocks, and over soft herbage of sea- 
moss, sweet-smelling thyme and heath, till 
he stood at the garden gate, and looked in 
again upon the face of the girl he loved. 

“If Larry is gone,” he said, as he put his 
finger on the latch. But a burst of laughter 
shook the casement, and Larry’s face, ra- 
diant with fun and ruddy with the glow of 
the turf-fire, flashed by his eyes at the very 
moment of his thought. The latch fell from 
his chilled hand, and a feeling of bitterness 
—keen, miserable bitterness—took pos- 
session of him. 

“Have I loved her so long to be cast . 
aside for a pattac like Larry? I’d best go 
my way, and forget her.” 

But at that instant he heard his own 
name pronounced in a loud tone. 

“Stephen Dunmere! I tell ’ee” —Ste- 
phen opened the gate and walked up the 
garden, while Larry poured forth his silly 
words in ahigh key — “Stephen is not haafe 
aman. I reckon he’s what we call haafe 
saved. To be afeared now of the cowld, do 
“tr caal that like a man? Why, if you’d 

ave promised to meet the, Lydia dear, I ’d 
have sot upon the stile all night to wait for 
“Not such a night as this,” answered 
Lydia. “You’d be froze to death, Larry.” 

“ My love would keep me warm,” said the 
gallant Larry. 

“ Hould thee tongue, children,” interposed 
Mrs. Ennis; “there is not a man alive 
could stand sich a winter since Lyddy there 
was three years old.” 

“It is not often we Cornish have to bear 
a hard frost,” said*Larry, “ and I say, when 
it does come, a man is n’t worth his salt if 


he goes whimpering home to his fireside 


because his fingers are cowld.” 

“Who says that Stephen Dunmere did 
that? ” asked Mrs. Ennis, laughing. ~ 

' “Lydia towld me so. He promised to 
meet her by the stile over agin the stepping- 
stone, and when she got there he was ‘gone. 
And this morning he sent her word by Brid- 
get that he was too cowld to stop. What 
o you think of that for aman?” 

“I reckon last night was the first night of 
the frost,” said Mrs. Ennis; “and, when 


Stephen seed the brook locked up like a 
stone afore his eyes, he went home like a 
sensible lad to firelight and warmth.” 


lights of the cottages, and the breath of 


“No, he didn’t, mother,” responded a 
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voice at the door. “ He tried tocome round 
to the glen the shortest way by the sands, 
but the tide ran in that fast he was balked, 
and he had to climb the cliff, and stand out 
in the cowld three hours afore the tide fell, 
and by that time ’t was night, and —and, 
why, Lydia, should I come and wake you 
and your mother up totell youl ’d been a 
gaukum? As to you, Larry Trenoweth, come 
and wrastle a fall with me, if you will. And 
if you don’t find you have a man to dale 
with, then fling me, and I promise ’ee I ’ll 
lie on the heath till the Queen of England 
picks me up.” ; 
Lydia’s face was pale as death, as she 
stood with her small brown hand resting 
tremblingly on her mother’s chair, and Larry 
was silent and abashed; he knew Stephen 
was the best wrestler in the country, and, 
but for rivalship in love, no disparaging 
mtg would have passed his lips against 
im. 
“1m pewerly sorry, Stephen,” he began ; 
“ but thee knowest th’ ’owld saying that list- 
eners never hear no good of themselves.” 
“And cowards are always backbiters. 
I’ve nothing more to say to you, Larry 
Trenoweth. Lydia, I won’t be hard on you. 
1 won't say good-by with anger, though you 
sent me word this morning you ’d never 
look on my face again. And Bridget 
tonight, when I met her on the moor, as I 
was coming to you, stopped and told me 
you would not unsay that word, and you had 
no other thought of me except that I was a 
coward, and too sour a man to leve. Well, 
’t is all over now. You and I have kept 
company these three years; but they are 
gone by, and faithless love is like a feast 
that’s eaten, the memory of it is a folly. 
This is the last word I ’ll ever speak to you 
out of my heart. Larry has thrown owld 
sayings in my face tonight; but before yoy 
grow fickle again—for, when his turn 
comes to be cast off, he won’t be so paice- 
ful a man as me —I reckon you’d better 
bear in mind an owld saying too, ‘It ’s best 
to be off weth the owld love afore you ’re 
on weth the new.’” 


“ He turned and left the cottage before a 
word could be uttered. Lydia, with her 


cheeks on fire and angry tears in her eyes, 
stood gazing at the door in proud silence. 
* Bridget had made all the mischief between 
- them. If he listened to her, let him go; 
they could never be at peace with her always 


like a firebrand between them. Why did 
not she tell that he had gone down upon 
the sands, weary of watching for her so long, 
and had nearly lost his life for her sake? 
And why now was he so unjust, so cruel, 
never asking her for a word, and believing 
all Bridget said? 

She was too young to see that he was 
jealous ; he seemed to her hard and cold. 


ae thought perhaps it was best to forget 
im. 


With resentment upon her ‘brow, and a 
cold, still pain at her heart, she turned to 


So you and I are to be sweethearts whether 
or no,” she said with a nervous laugh, 
“*Wilful man must have his way. I want 
none of Stephen, if he don’t want me.” 

Stephen again appeared as she spoke, his 
face a shade paler, his lips white and set. 

“ss Ennis, may I have a word with 

u 

The frightened woman rose and followed 
him into the garden. 

“Why, Stephen, lad, what ails thee?” 
she said. “ —* is a wisht woman to 
make up a quarrel, Come and speak to Ly- 
dia thyself.’ 

But Stephen did not answer as she hoped. 
He leohed at her with grave, sad eyes. 

“Not tonight,” he said, “and that je 
om by to listen. No, let it bide till Lydia 

nows I am no coward and don’t fear a 
frosty night more ’n a man. Mary Enni 
when your husband sailed this morning, di 
he say he ’d come home tonight?” 

“That would depend, my son, upon the 
fish they took. I sha’n’t be scared, you 
know, if they bide away the night.” 

‘Stephen drew a deep breath. 

“°T is wisht weather to be out at sea,” he 
said. “Do’ee reckon now ’pon his putting 
into harbor somewhere ?” 

“ For sartain he will,” responded his wife. 

There was no anxiety, no fear in her 
voice. Her husband was a miner and a 
fisherman, and the wives of such men see 
them depart daily to risk their lives, and, un- 
til the night comes when they never return, 
they scarcely think of their peril. 

“It’s bitter cowld,” continued Mrs. En- 
nis. “Come in, Stephen; do ’ee now, —co’ 
and make it up with Lydia.” 

“Tf Lydia wants to make it up with me, 
let her tell me so tomorrow, and I ’Il do it. 
Tonight, mother, if tummals of gold were in 
my way, they should n’t stop me from going 
where 1 meant togo. Lydia thinks I ama 
poor fellow who can’t stand the frost,of a 
winter night. Well, never mind, — we shall 
see. I only comed away from the stile, 
mother, because I thought the evening too 
cowld for her to be out in.” 

“I know that, lad ; and I ’Il tell her so.” - 

“No, don’t tell her that. But, when her 
new love in yonder is gone, tell her old 
friends are truest and best. And— and say 
for me, as my laest word, that, living or dy- 
ing, I loved her.” 

Ve wrung the woman’s hand, and, with a 
hasty step, strode down the hard, frosty 
road, the echo of his tread coming back to 
the ear in a lonely wistfulness, mingled with 
the surge of the sea. ! 
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“Poor lad!” said. Mrs. Ennis. “ His 
heart is true as gowld, but then ’t is jealous 
as fire ; and Lyddy is but a cheeld, and Brid- 
get and Larry make grief too often betwixt 

eu.” 


CHAPTER II. 


AN hour later a group of men stood on 
the little pier in the village,“ watching 
asmall boat outat sea. The moon’s rays 
shone down upon her with piercing clear- 
ness, and in the icy smoothness of the wa- 
ter and the stillness of the bitter night the 
strained ear seemed to catch the ripple of 
the waves as they laved her prow. She 
sailed swiftly, and her pathway showed be- 
neath the moon like a silver thread of light, 
while every sail stood out distinctly cold 
and white as some phantom on the sea. 

“And who’s gone out to fish on such a 
night as this?” asked one. “ Some mazed 
gerry petiic, sure ; for no man in his senses 
would brave the cowld.” 

“It looks like Steve Dunmere’s boat; but 
he’s no crazed hoddyman-doddy to go wool- 

athering on the sea in a frost and wind 
at’s like a razor.” 

“Come in and titch pipe a few; I caen’t 
stand the cowld,” said another ; “ it cuts my 
flesh to tha bone. I reckona glass of toddy 
would do us more good than stan’ing out 
here like a passel A totledum pattics to be 
froze alive.” 

Unanimous in acceding to this opinion, 
the men turned and went up the pier, beat- 
ing their hands together and stamping their 
feet for warmth. But hurrying down to 
meet them came the muffled figure of a wo- 
man ; and in her sharp impatience she called 
before she reached the group — 

“ Stephen, Stéphen, are you there?” 

“It’s Bridget Dunmere,” said a voice 
soitly ; ‘and for sartain sure it ’s her broth- 
er in the boat. He’s’ stark, staring mad! 
What ’s he gone for?” 

“Stephen is n’t here,” replied a miner 
kindly. “Shall we look for ‘im for ’ee, Brid- 
get dear?” 

But for answer Bridget clasped her hands 
with a cry of pain. Her eyes were fixed on 
the silvery track of the little boat, which 
stood out white against the sky, cold and 
clear as gleaming ice, and still as some pic- 
ture of the frozen North. 


“He is gone!” she said; and with a. 


heavy’sob she sank down, as she spoke, in- 
to the arms of her companions. 

They carried her in to the blazing fire in 
the kitchen of the Cornish Arms, and all 
crowded round her with soothing, kindly 
words. 

“Don’t cry, Bridget,” said the hostess. 
' “He ’ll be back, my dear, in a little spell; 


it’s too cowld to stay out.at sea in an open 
boat.” 

“No, no,” cried the wretched girl in a 
sharp voice of agony, “he’s gone to find 
David Ennis and his pair! There ’s ten of 
’em in David’s boat, all doomed men, he 
says, unless he takes ’em succor!” 

“Doomed men! Why, David’s boat is 
saafe in harbor somewhere, and he and 
t’others are faast asleep in their warm beds! 
I'll bet my head on that!” 

“No; he towld Stephen before he went 
he should. anchor off the rocks near Bed- 
ruthan, and bide there aal night.” 

“Hold thee nonsense, maid! A man 
es n’t foaced to do aal he says he'll do. 
David Ennis and the men are saafe enough, 
I war’nt.” 

“David Ennis is at sea off Bedruthan 
Steps,” persisted Bridget, “and Stephen is 

one to him with brandy and tummals of 
things besides.” 

“Is he gone alone 
voice. 

“No; I guess 
him. I heard them 
him pray Steve to let him go. 
be friends forever,’ he said. 
had had words together.” 

Bridget’s plain pale face flushed into sud- 
den beauty, and she hid it with both her 
hands. 

There was deep silence in the little com- 
munity. Many had brothers, fathers, sons, 
in David's ‘boat, and a deathly chill fell up- 
on all hearts as the weeping woman imbued 
them with her fear. : 

“We can do nawthing but trust in Heav- 
en,” said one man at last. “Stephen Dun- 
mere is gone to do all that man can do, and 
if he saves lives this night may the good 
Lord of us all reward him!” 

“He ’s a braave man, a braave man,” 
said every voice. “Heaven keep him saafe ! 
Soas [ friends], we ’ll never say a word to 
Mary Ennis and her cheeld tili morning. 
light. Let them sleep in peace.” 

Sleep! Ah, but how was the wretched 
sister to sleep, — she who had fomented dis- 
cord and widened the breach in loving 
hearts; she who, through jealousy and a 
soured spirit, had striven to put those asun- 
der whom God had joined? - 

Weeping through the silent —— while 
| the cruel north wind blew relentlessly, she 


remembered how often she had exaggerated 


a hasty word and quenched the love in her 
brother’s breast. It seemed’ ages since she 
had told him that Lydia’s lips had called him 
coward, and said tauntingly he feared to 
numb his fingers in the frost. 

Oh, if Heaven would give her room for 
repentance, if her brother might come back, 
ae never say a word against his love 
again 
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CHAPTER III. 


i long, long night wore on, and the 
moon and stars sank into the bitter sea, 
and a darkness fell down upon the heaving 
waters and frost-bound earth, —a darkness 
in which the cold fought with life and 


uenched it. Then in the steady thrill of. 


e biting wind there glimmered through 
the darkness a veil of light, gray as ice, but 
colder, and the watchers knew that morning 
had broken upon their dread. 

They hurried to the sea. Wives and sis- 
ters, mothers and children of the absent 
ones crowded the little pier. And still the 
waves fell calmly upon the beach; still the 

rsistent north wind blew like the icy 
Eeoath of some strong spirit before whom 
all living creatures fell. Ah, the hard, hard 
winter, pressing cruelly onthe poor, cruel- 
lest of all on those mild gentle people of the 
West, whose soft seasons never teach them 


how to bear the rigors of those rare times, 


when winter comes in: earnest! Distress 

sat on the pale pinched faces of the crowd, 

and hunger shone in many a fevered eye as 

the sight was strained in anguish across the 
y cold sea. 

And the light strengthened, bringing with 
it no touch of sunshine, but painting the sea 
with strange quivering gleams that trembled 
on the water, then passed away like spirits. 
And, when the veil of darkness slowly lifted 
and day came fully, there was not a speck 
or spot upon the cold lone ocean, far as the 


’ eye could see. The watchers scarcely knew 


whether to hope or fear from this. » Hope 
came strongest; for it seemeda ot that 
the men had wisely sought a shelter, not 
braving, in an open boat, the perils of the 


night. 


Slowly miners and fishermen strolled away 
to their work ; for sorrow and fear stay not 
on the labors of the poor; only the women 
waited, and among them Bridget was fore- 
most. Soon she stood alone; for the cold 
was bitter, and, the tension of fear being re- 
laxed, the women went back to their homes. 
Scarcely were they gone, when Bridget saw 
David’s boat coming straight into the bay 


_ from the north, with one sail set, and one 


hanging loosely from the mast, half reefed. 
She strained her eyes with anxious long- 


ing that she might be sure it was the fish- |: 


ing-boat of David Ennis; then, with a cry 
of joy, she rushed up the pier, and spread 
the good tidings arene’ the village; and 
onward like an arrow she ran breathlessly 
through the glen till she reached the cottage 
of Mary Ennis. 

“Your husband’s boat is coming into the 
bay, mother,” she said with pale lips. 
“Last night Stephen feared his life was in 
peril, and he went” — 

But Bridget’s tears could no longer be 


held back, and, falling on Lydia’s neck, she 
wept loudly. 

n incoherent words she told of Stephen’s 
fears and his resolve to take succor to Da 
vid and his crew. Her tale was mingled 
with cries for pardon and the story of her 
long night-watch,-her prayers and repent- 
ance. 

“ But, Lydia, you will be happy now. I 
will never come again between you and Ste- _, 

hen. Come with me tothe pier to welcome 

im. Last night I thought I should see his 
face again no more. The old men had said 
no human being could bide out such a night 
and live.” ‘ 

“ But are you sure Stephen is in father’s 
boat ?” asked Lydia anxiously. 

“Yes, yes. He knew where to find it, 
and he said he would reach your father or 
die. Larry went with him; they will be 
friends nowalways. O Lydia! if you could 


turn gg A heart to me!” 
Lydia kissed her pitifully; for she saw 


now what had made the sore between them. 
Meanwhile Mary Ennis had made ready to 
depart, and three women went swiltly to the 
pier, the elder very silent; for age knows 
more of danger than the young. 

A crowd stood on the shore, watching the 
boat as she came on unsteadily, wavering in 
her path, and swaying in the wind. 

“ Who’s at the helm?” said one. © 

“ Not David,” answered Mrs. Ennis ; “ my 
man never steers like that.” 

In another moment the boat shifted her 
track, and the gazers saw that there was no 
man at the helm. . 

“ What's wrong? What has happened?” 
cried Bridget sharply. 

No voice answered her. Lydia clung to 
her.mother, her tearless eyes fixed upon the 
sea. 

Fastened to the larger boat, she saw Ste- 
hen’s little skiff, but there was no man in it. 
he. crew of David’s bark were visible, but 

they made no sign, when the people waved 
their hands and shouted. One man Sat 
leaning against the mast, another lay by the 
helm, and a third leant over the side, with 
both hands drooping forward to the sea. 

Slowly, slowly the boat came on, drifting; - 
oy could not deny it now; she was only 
drifting, — no man guiding her. 

“They be aal shrimmed with cowld, I 
reckon,” said a hopeful voice. “But they 
*ll soon come round all right when they get 
ashore.” 

The boat struck the shore as he, spoke; 
yet not a man within her sprang to his feet, 
not a hand stirred, not a sound broke the 
silence. 

With white faces, awe-struck, pressing 
one upon another, the crowd left the pier 
and rushed to the narrow sands where the 
boat lay. The foremost men among them 
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sprang on board, and, with one scared look, 
saw the truth. 

The crew were dead men! 

» They lay as the frost had seized them, — 
David, with his stalwart hand upon the 
helm; Stephen next him, with one arm 
thrown around him; Larry with arms droop- 
ing over the boat’s side, as though in death 
he had appealed to Heaven with outstretch- 
-ed hands, and, as those had fallen, he had 
fallen too and died. 

But who can tell of the horror that chilled 
the living as _ gazed upon this sight? 
Who can paint the pain and anguish upon 
the paling, worx-worn, weather-worn faces, 
as the wild wail of wife and mother rose to 
the dull sky? 

There is no tongue or pen can tell of 
grief as the stricken feel it; and they do not 
ask for words to tell it in. There are woes 
which rend the human heart, speechless 
agonies which utter no cry, find no tears, 
and ask for no consolation. Before these, 
words are powerless, comforters close their 
lips, and writers lay down their pens. No 
weak human language can shadow forth the 
awful strength of human sorrow as it wrest- 
led with souls on that day. 

It was easy to see that Stephen’s brave 
deed had been done in vain. hen he and 
his generous rival reachéd the boat, David 


Ennis and his crew slept peacefully, — slept 


the sleep that knows no waking. Perhaps 
Stephen’s heart broke in sorrow; such a 
sight might kill even a brave man, —at least, 
the crowd looking on him, said that he and 
Larry had not died as the others had died, 
in sleep, tranquilly. There was grief on 
Stephen’s face, and his hand rested on Da- 
vid’s heart, as though to the last he had 
hoped to find some warmth there, and yet 
bring the man back alive to his daughter. 

A kind of madness seized Lydia, as she 
looked upon her lover's face. 

“Stephen, Stephen, speak to me!” she 
cried. “Give the a word of love before you 
go! Do not let us part in anger!” ‘ 
“ Come away,” Mary Ennis said. “He is 
dead; and father, whom he tried to save, is 
dead too. Leave him to his sister now, and 
_ and I must go home with our own dead. 

eighbors, will you bear my husband 
home?” 

With wild, dry eyes, Lydia saw her father 
borne away, her mother following; but she 
herself staid with Stephen, kneeling upon 
the sands where they had laid him, her 
arms clasped tightly round him, her head 
resting upon his bosom. 

Bridget sat beside her silently, holding 
her brother’s hand, taking no part but this, 
as though she, who had disputed Lydia’s 
right to him living, gave him up wholly to 
her in death. 

Suddenly Lydia lifted a snow-white face 


from Stephen’s breast, and said in a breath- 
less whisper, — 

“ Bridget, his heart beats! The waamth 
of my.arms has brought life to him; He 
lives! I tell you he lives!” 

Bridget thought her mad, and would have 
gently drawn her away from her close em- 

race ; but she clung to Stephen with wind- 
ing arms, and pressed her face upon his 
heart. 

“ Come here,” she said, in a voice quiver- 
ing with a and fear. “Lean your ear 
down upon his heart — close — closer still. 
— do you feel it beating? do you hear 
it 

“Heaven be praised, yes!” answered 
Bridget, bursting into tears of joy. “ He is 
alive! He may yet be saved !’ 

Her cry brought men and women to her 
aid; and then, for the first time, it struck the 
crowd that Stephen and Larry, not having 
been exposed so long as the others to the 
bitter strength of the frost, might yet with 
skill and care be restored to life.” 

They were lifted up tenderly, and carried 
to their cottage homes. And there for 
hours loving hands tended them, and lovin 
hearts bent over them in alternate hope fa | 
anguish. 

Their care was rewarded. These two 
men were snatched from death. Life came 
back to them slowly, flickering and weak at 
first, but gradually gaining strength, till the 
full tide of love ana life was once more rush- 
ing through their veins. 

And Stephen woke to see Lyida’s tears 
and feel Lydia’s kiss upon. his face, and, 
with his hand in hers, he thanked her for his 
life; and those two knew they would part 
no more till death sundered them. 

It was the same with Larry. The first 
kind eyes he saw were Bridget’s ; the first 
voice he heard praising Heaven for his re- 
turn to life was hers,; and it seemed to him 
that he had just awoke from a dark dream, 
a she had brought him life and light and 
ove. 

“ Are they all dead?” he said in an awed 
whisper, holding her hand tightly. 

“No,” she answered ; Stephen lives, and 
Lydiais with him. So I came to you,” she 
. ded, and a faint blush flitted over her 
ace. 

“You came to me, and you have saved 
me!” said. And, as he held her 
hand and pressed his face against it, Bridget ' 
felt it wet with grateful tears. 

Then she stooped and kissed him. 

_ “What would I not do for you, .” 
she said, and her voice shook. “You have 
known it all along that I love you. And I 
have been jealous and wicked.” 

“ And I blind,” said Larry. “A woman 
who loves a man is worth ten who have no 
love to give him. Will you have me, Bridg 
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et, now my eyes are open?” And he half 
smiled, but the thought of David Ennis and 
the men lying dead in many a home checked 
him, and his face grew grave again. | 

There was no need for Bridget to answer. 
Happy tears were on her cheeks, and kneel- 
ing down by his bedside, she let him put 
his arm around her, and press her head up- 
on his breast. » 

“I shall be a better woman for this day, 
a as long as I live,” she whispered. 

“Andla Soda man, I hope,” he answer- 
ed. “For the shadow of such a night as 
this can never pass away from a man’s soul. 
How many men are dead, Bridget ?” 

“ Ten,” she said; “ and may God help the 
widowed and the fatherless!’ 

“Ten?” repeated a. “ And but for 
you and Lydia there would. be twelve Ste- 
phen and | must be married on the same 


day, Bridget. Whatever time he and Lydia | good 


fix, we will too. You consent to that?’ 
Bridget thought this fitting too, that those 
who had shared danger and death together 
should also be brothers in life and happi- 
ness. 
Thus it was, that when the fair spring- 
time came, and the sea was smiling. in the 


sun, and flowers growing on the graves of 
the dead, two brides and two bridegrooms 
came forth from the old gray church, and 
the bells rang, and the village rejoiced in 
the joy of the two brave men who had so 
nearly died in their noble effort on that win- 
ter night to save the lives of others. 

In the churchyard, by a strange tomb- 
stone, — the painted stern of a fishing-boat, 
—the bridal procession paused oat read 
the names of those ten men, who, on the 

eat ocean in one night, were all frozen to 
death In their boat; which in the morning 
drifted to shore with its stark and ghastly 
crew. 

Mary Ennis, with hair snow-white and 
face grown older by many years, took flow- 
ers from the hands of the two brides and 
laid them on the grass in silence. 

And then, having paid this tribute to the 
men gone, the procession passed on, 
the wedding-bells pealed merrily, and grief 
was forgotton in young love and joy. 

Strangers, passing through the sea-gi 
village in Cornwall, still stop before 
startling memorial of a hard winter, to read 
on the old boat-stern the names of those 


who were drifted on shore frozen to death. 


ONG, long had waged the battle 
On the sunny hills of Spain: 
Now waxed, now the 
In the conflict once again, 
Till the shadows ’gan to lengthen, 
And the field was almost won: 
How, shall the haughty Moslem 
Be lord when the day is done? 


Hark! from the hills a pilroch, 
And a cloud of bonnets blue, 
A with a silver thistle, 
an army ever true: 
As the rush of many waters, — 
When the torrent bursts its banks, 
On came the men of Scotland, 
_ On swept their steel-clad ranks, 


Hark to the voice of Douglas! 
Like a trumpet-call it 
One 
nd the horrors carnage brings. 
“ Fight on! I bring you succor, — 
re shall be no thought of truce ; 
For in this silver casket 
I bring the heart of Bruce, 


THE HEART OF BRUCE. 
BY MARY BRUCE EVERETT. 


* “ Forward, my glorious leader! 
Where I cast thee, there thou It lie, 
And there the men of Douglas 
follow thee, die.” 
spears were t it thronging, 
Where pennons loose, 
The strong right arm of Douglas 
Cast down the heart of the Bruce. 
° Then fell the ranks of the Moslem 


As jon the mower’s swath, 
And the cross rose o’er the crescent 


Their gallant knights are slain: 
There *s blood in thy halls, Alhambra, 
Where thy chieftain’s corse hath lain. 


deb *mong the hills of Scotland: 

ith banner and plume and spear, 

To the calm of Melrose Abbey 
The heart of the Bruce they bear. 

Only among the tartans 
Of-his bravest and his best, 

Where the s o’er the heather, 
Could the heart of the Bruce find rest. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS. 


BY EDWARD 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE SHIPMENT OF 
SLAVES ‘ON. THE KROU COAST FOR 
BRAZIL. 


Wi LE cruising along the Krou Coast 
in 1868, I frequently met a schooner, 
which for many reasons attracted my atten- 
tion. There was nothing suspicious in her 
general appearance. She was a very ordi- 
craft with rather full bows and a re- 
markably straight deck line, which latter 
uliarity was the only characteristic that 
she had to attract a nautical eye. There 
was no rake to her masts, which were lofty; 
and her main boom was unusually long. 
But in all other respects she was a common 
and rather awkward looking vessel with 
nothing remarkable about her save her gen- 
eral cleanliness. Whenever I anchored to 
trade with the natives I nearly always found 
that she had preceded me; and she always 
got under way and went to sea almost im- 
mediately after. I could not under such 
circumstances help suspecting that she was 
in charge of a shrewd trader, who managed 
to keep ahead of me and get the cream of 
the trade. At Grand Tabor I resolved to 
ascertain, if possible, her nationality. I ac- 
cordingly dipped my colors, as she sailed 
away, and had no sooner done so than she 
displayed a Brazilian flag at her peak and 
dippec it in response. This caused me to 
‘reflect. I had never seen that flag before 
on this coast, and consequently concluded 
that. she was shipping slaves. But on the 
other hand, slavery was virtually abolished 
in Brazil. The Emperor had signed the 
law which makes every one born on Brazil- 
ian soil free; and stringent statutes ‘had 
been enacted against the importation of 
slaves. I afterward, while at Pernambuco, 
learned that slaves continued to be landed 
near that port. 
The chief at Grand Tabor, in answer to 
eine informed me that the captain 
this schooner was engaging kroumen to 
work for one year at four dollars per month, 
and agreed to return them at their homes at 
the expiration of their contract. He wanted 
two hundred and had already got more than 
one hundred on board. He had given them 
two months’ advance—eight dollars —to 
leave with their friends, when he had en- 
them. I communicated my suspic- 
to the chief, first incredu- 
, aS sO many are shipped every year to 
work in the Gambia and at Sierra Teena, 
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who always are returned. He finally de- 
spatched canoes down the coast to warn the 
other chiefs, and ask them to rescue those 
who had already been enticed on board. 
But when I reached Grand Berily, I saw 
the Brazilian sailing off with the American 
flag at his peak. I learned on shore that he 
had succeeded in getting his complement of 
two hundred on board, and I had no doubt 
that he was taking these men over to sell as 
slaves. The latter, believing that they were 
on their way to work as boatmen and labor- 
ers — they cared not where — were not con- 
fined, as in ordinary slavers, but were em- 
ployed, as I afterward learned, at such work, 
as they were capable of doing, on board. 
bre were all able-bodied men, — women 
would have been comparatively useless, as 
their children would have been born free, — 
and, as the passage across is short, and the 
were not confined, they were likely to venth 
their landing place in the New World in 
the same good condition as that in which 
they were shipped. 
he above account explains the mode in 

which they were shipped, and further com- 
ment is unnecessary. But the reader will 
like to know how they were landed in Brazil, 
in spite of the stringent laws which forbid 
their importation, and to every violation of 
which a severe penalty is attached. I can- 
not explain this better than by relating the 
facts which I learned afterward concerning 
the landing of a similar cargo, while I was 
at Pernambuco, from this same vessel. I 
was soiourning at the Grand Hotel de | 
Univers, and had been there about three 
weeks, when I chanced to meet an elderly 
Irishman who had been in the country for 
many years. It peaeenes in this wise. I 
had crossed the bridge from Recife to San 
Antonio, and intended after pens a 
little, to go to Affogados or Magdelena. I 
turned in the Rua Florentina, and had not 
proceeded very far on that street when an 
old and venerablé looking man accosted 
me politely and asked if I were not a stran- 
ger in Brazil. 1 replied that I was, where- 
upon he said, — 

“I have noticed you at Recife, and a 
fried of mine has informed me that you have 
lately arrived by steamer from Africa. I am 
interested in that country, and if you will 
not consider me presumptuous, I will offer 
you my services while you remain here.” 

I could not do otherwise than thank the 
old gentleman for his offer, and decided to 
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become better acquainted with him. Hence. 


1 replied, — 

“Thanks; I shall be glad to accept your 
kind offer.” 

“Are you at Ilberty today?” 

“T am, and intended when I came out to 
go either to Affogados or Magdelena; but, 
if you can propose a better way of passing 
the afternoon, I pray do so.” 

“If you will permit me to take the liber- 
ty,” said my new acquaintance, “I will pro- 
pose that we go to the Largo Santo Amar- 

o. There is to be a cricket match there. 

he Pernambucanas have invited the Bahia 
Club to play against them, and the game will 
be played this afternoon.” 

I acceded at once, and we proceeded on 
our way to Santo Amargo. I found, as we 
went, that my y-haired companion was 
a good talker, that he knew every nook and 
corner we passed and was unusually well in- 
formed. The afternoon passed away pleas- 
antly. The game was not finished, and it 
was late when we returned. While at San- 
to Amargo, Donnelly —my new acquain- 
tance’s name — introduced me to several of 
his friends, and among them was one Ga- 
briel Ahtonio, who was an old Brazilian, 
and greeted me in a most cordial manner. 
He accompanied us a short distance on our 
return, and induced us, when we parted, to 
promise to call upon him at an early day. 


Donnelly accompanied me to my hotel, |. 


dined with me, and for the next three or 
four weeks, we met every day, when I had 
no other appointment. radually acquir- 
ed a friendly feeling for the old man, who 
was thirty years my senior, but just as 
young in his habits and tastes. He was as 
vigorous as most men of thirty, and as gy 
as the most light-hearted Frenchman. e 
went through all the monasteries of Olinda 
together; we rode to Caxanga one day, and 
to Affogados and Magdelena the next. At 
night we went to the theatre, visiting alter- 
nately the “ Gymunasio Dramatico” and the 
“ Theatro San Antonio.” The Roman Cath- 
olic churches were then under an interdict. 
The bishop, learning that many of the lay 
brethren were Freemasons, had forbidden 
the priests of his diocese from having any 
religious services in the churches. Conse- 
ser they were all thrown open, every 

unday, and a promiscuous throng passed 
in and out, while brass bands played dance 
music and livély airs in the chancel. Rock- 
ets and other fire-works were also fired 
from the windows ; and all the bells rang in 
a most discordant manner and created an 
unearthly din. Hence our Sunday evenings 
were passed going from one to another of 
the churches, where we would elbow our way 
through the throng, meeting here and there 
a priest In robes, who glided noiselessly 
along with his lips moving as if he were 


muttering to himself. Intrigues went on 
undisturbed, — everything, in fact, save that 
for which the edifices had been erected, 
On our way home we would find the thea. 
tres brilliantly illuminated, and would saup. 
ter in to witness the last half of the perfor. 
mances. 

Thus our time passed away pleasantly 
until the arrival of the LZothen, a steam 
yacht belonging to the same gentleman as 
the Cambria which endeavored to win 
back the Queen’s cup from New York. 
She is an elegant little steamer, with first. 
class accommodations for thirty-one passen- 

ers, and had on board, besides the owner, 

on. W. Stanhope, Dr. Cole and Lieuten- 
ant Piper of the Royal | and Lord Nev- 
ille. She was to touch, after leaving Per. 
nambuco, at Bahia, Rio de Janiero, Santos, 
Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, Cape of Good 
Hope, Natal, St. Helena and Ascension, 
Donnelly and I met at the landing ; and,as 
we wt hands, the former said, — 

“] want to see you on particular business 
this forenoon.” 

“Very well ; we ’ll go over at once.” And 
so saying, I led the way across to the hotel 
and up into my room. 

When we were seated I took a cigar,— 
Donnelly did not smoke,—and waited to 
hear what he had to say. A long silence 
followed, and at length he said, — 

“TI had a Iong conversation with Gabriel 
Antonio yesterday. He wished to know 
why we had not called upon him, and made 
me promise, before I left, that I would do 
my best to induce you to accompany me to 
his house next Sun + ] 

“ Well, I suppose I may as well go then, 
as at any other time ; and I will. How shall. 


we go? 

«The passengers of the Zotheu are to 
play a game with our Cricket Club here at 
Santo Amargo next Sunday. We can go to 
see them. "Eabriel will be there, and at the 
conclusion, we ‘ll all go together in his car- 
riage.” 

“Arrange it as you please,” said I. “I 
shall be satisfied if you will.” 

“All right,” said he; and after a short 
pause, he drew from his breast pocket a 
chart on a large of 
which he spread upon the table. 

“ This,” he continued, “is a chart of the! 
island of San Aleixo, which I own; and! 
thinking that you might like to see it, I. 
have brought it with me. There is consid-. 
erable coal upon it, and I have got 
stone from its quarries, which I have fur 
nished for paving the streets here. It has, 
as you can see,a good harbor, perfectly 
landlocked and surrounded by a lofty 
growth of wood. A vessel, once in there, 
can, by stricking its topmasts, be complete 
ly hidden from sight. Do you take?” 
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“[ can’t say that I do. But, if I had 
some goods to smuggle or a-cargo of slaves 
to land, I undoubtedly would.” 

“That ’s it, exactly. How safely one 
might do either, if so disposed. Now we 
are going to see Gabriel Antonio, and he 
has a proposition to make toyou. He failed 
not long ago, but he did so with a full hand, 
—he made money by it, — and he has a ves- 
sel which he wishes you to visit. If con- 
yenient, we will go on board this afternoon.” 

] got interested, for I commenced to un- 
derstand why Donnelly had taken so much 

ins to see me daily. The fact that I had 
mst come from Africa led him to suppose 
that I had come to ascertain what facilities 
there were for landing an African cargo in 
Brazil. Hence I — to go on board 
Antonio’s vessel that afternoon. Donnelly 
remained with me for luncheon, and at two 
we walked out together. As we went, he 
talked on, extolling the advantages of his 
isand. It is known to many as Donnelly’s 
Island, but it is named on the Brazilian 
charts San Aleixo. It is nearly oval in 
shape, about ten miles. from the mainland 
and forty-five from Recife. Its harbor is 
formed by a long, narrow inlet, with a good 
depth of water, which extends nearly to the 
centre of the island; and it can offer an ex- 
cellent hiding place to any vessel, as, once 
in, it could not be seen either from the 
mainland or from the deck of a passing 
ship, At length we reached the bridge 
that leads to San Antonio, and paused be- 
fre crossing. There were many vessels 
moored side by side, nearly all of them 
loaded with dried beef; and, on the San 
Antonio side a little below the bridge, there 
was a schooner to which Donnelly point- 
td, saying, — 

“That ’s the vessel.” 

I glanced in the direction he pointed ; 
sd there was a familiar look about the craft 
which at once attracted my attention. I 
had seen her before, or another like her; 
I reflected for a moment, so as to recol- 
= _— if possible. Still uncertain, I 


“In what trade has she been engaged?” 
Donnelly looked at me suspiciously, and 


“Are you a Mason? I mean can you 
keep a secret ?” 
“I think I can,” I replied, “and you may 
speak freely.” 
“Well,” replied he, looking round cau- 
iy and assuming what he, doubtless, 
considered as a very mysterious and wise 
look, “ she ’s been in the African trade.” _ 
“I think I ’ve seen her,” I said, “on the 
coast.” 
“Very likely; she discharged her last car- 
g0 at my island, and had taken it in some- 
on that coast.” 


Tuas kind of a cargo was it?” I asked 
im. 

“Two hundred strong, healthy niggers, 
whom the captain had regularly engaged as 
laborers under an agreement that they would 
work a year at four dollars (eight w/ reis), 
L believe, a month.” 

“ What became of them?” 

“ They were all sold before the vessel ar- . 
rived ; and all we had to do was to deliver 
them to their purchasers, with whom they 
went off, well contented. They never even 
suspected that they were slaves till they had 
reached and worked for some days on the 
plantation. When they landed, we told 
them that they were to sleep for that night 
in’a long, strong shed I had on the island, , 
divided into compartments, in each of which 
we put ten. After they had all gone to 
sleep we locked them in. The next morn- 
ing we let them out, one lot at a time, and 
even then they suspected nothing. If they 
had, we could have managed them easily, as 
we had only ten to take care of at a time, 
and had ample iorce for that. They are all 
working contentedly, and are most excellent 
laborers.” 

“ Did the authorities never suspect you or 
Antonio?” 

“ We pay them not to.” ; 

“T understand ; your officials are not more 
trustworthy than ours.” 

“ They serve whoever pays them the best. 
Most men would do the same.” 

“ Possibly,” I said, “but let’s go on 
board. I’m anxious to see this old ac- 
quaintance ef mine.” 

We crossed over the bridge, and engaged 
a boat to go on board. As we approached 
her, I had a good opportunity to observe 
her model, and found that, below her water- 
line, she was sharp forward, and gradually 
tapered from her waist to her stern. She 
had, in nautical parlance, a “clear run.” 
Above her water-line she was deceptive; for 
she had the old-fashioned full bow, with 
heavy looking stern, which were in. vogue 
when clippers were rare. And, on that ac- 
count, she would not have been likely to have 
been suspected, if seen at sea, as being en- 
gaged in an unlawful traffic. I found every- 
thing on board scrupulously clean, and she 
had a between deck which was very spacious 
in proportion to her tonnage. Beyond this 
there was nothing remarkable about her. 
She was in charge of a Brazilian who had 
acted as mate during her poyage. 
He was on board, and spoke English quite 
well. He was very communicative, — Don- 
nelly having assured him that he could be so 
without fear, — and spoke 4! of the voy- 
age he had recently made in her, and told 
me at considerable length how they had 
procured the men. 

“ How did you feed them?” I asked. 
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“ We gave them rice, which we bought on 
the coast, and jerk beef, such as these ves- 
sels are loaded with here.” 

“Did you have no trouble with any of 
them?” 

“ None to speak of. We divided them in 
three watches, and made them work on deck 
as if they had been part.of the crew. They 
-all went at it willingly, and soon understood 
what we wanted of them. There were two 
who understood English. I made sort o’ 
boatswain’s mates of these, gave my orders 
through them, and everything went on pleas- 
antly during the whole passage. They 
landed at this gentleman’s island in good 
spirits, and went off in high glee the next 
morning with their hirers.” 

“ Did you have any berths made for them 
to sleep in?” 

“Yes; our nter put enough up for 
them, and they did their own cooking in a 
temporary galley. We made them as com- 
fortable as we could, for it was for our intér- 
est to deliver them in good condition.” 

“ Well, how do you like her?” said Don- 
nelly, as we were leaving to go ashore. 

“ Just the thing for the trade she ’s been 
in,” I said. 

We parted at the landing to meet the 
next Sunday at the Largo Santo Amargo, 
and Ireturned alone to Recife. Donnelly 
evidently thought that I had bitten at the 
bait held out by Antonio through him, and I 
allowed him to think so. 

Sunday came, and went at the appointed 
time to Santo Amargo. I met Donnelly as 
soon as I had reached the ground, which I 
found thronged with visitors. A long line 
of carriages extended along two sides of the 
large lawn, from which their occupants were 
to witness the game. The old adage, 
“ When in Rome, do as the Romans do,” was 
well exemplified. Sabbath-keeping English- 
men, Hon. W. Stanhope and rd Neville, 
with some picked men from the crew of the 
Eothen, were there in cricketer’s costumes 
to play against the Pernambucanas; and, 
among those who were on the und to 
witness the game, were the English Consul 
with Dr. Cole and Lieutenant Piper. Just 
before the game began, a servant came up, 
with Antonio’s compliments, to inform us 
that his master had places for us in his car- 


riage. 

“The game was played as all cricket match- 
es are; and it was all the more interesting 
from the fact that the Pernambucanas were 
in practice and well accustomed to the cli- 
mate, while most of their opponents had 
never played before, and none were used to 
the heat of a tropical sun. The latter ac- 

uitted themselves remarkably well, and the 
ormer had to work much harder than they 
had expected, to win the game. 

At its conclusion we left the ground with 


Antonio, crossed over to Boavista, and roll- 
ed rapidly along’ the road to Magdelena, to 
an ele 
from the road, and almost hidden by a luxu- 
riant growth of tropical plants. The grounds 
were most tastefully laid out. As we ap 
proached the dwelling, we saw that prepara- 
tious had been made for our reception, as a 
table had been placed in the broad piazza, 
and servants were placing chairs for the ex- 
pected guests, while others were bringi 
on the delicacies of the season. As soon as 
we alighted, each of us was led to a room, 
where he made himself presentable. Re- 
turning to the piazza, I was introduced to 
the daughter and two nieces of Antonio. 
They spoke fluently both English and 
French, and enlivened us with their chat at 
the table. After the cloth had been re- 
moved and the dessert disposed of, we 
lighted our cigars. 

The ladies retired ta the “sa/on;” and 
one of them, seating herself at the piano, 

layed and sang, assisted by the other two. 
t enjoyed their music. he one at the 

iano played well, and they all three knew 
bow to sing. They sang in excellent tune, 
and no discordant sounds grated on our 
ears, such as one usually has to bear and al- 
most groan under at most private houses 
where they have a piano, at which the hope 
of the family presides. 

About an hour passed in this way, when 
we joined the ladies in the “ sa/on,” where 
we found card tables placed in position with 
cards and dcminos upon them for such as 
wished to observe that sabbath evening by 
playing a game or two of either. As we 
passed from the piazza to the sa/on a priest 
came in, as if he felt quite at home. He 
was introduced, and, after Antonio, Donnel- 
ly and I had seated ourselves at one of the 
card tables, he tooka chair at the other, and 
began manipulating the cards. Another 
came in soon afterward, and they were both 
soon engaged in a game at cards. This 
must shock some of our puritans, who do not 
know that card-playing is more prevalent 
in Catholic countries on the sabbath than 
on any other day. 

Donnelly was the first to broach the su 
ject of our subsequent conversation by sa 
ing, — 

cs This gentleman thinks my island is just 
the place i contrabands.” 


“ There is n’t a better anywhere, and we | 


ought to make money by it. I cleared more 
than fifty thousand dollars with my last car- 
0.” 
. “ How did you manage to clear so much?” 
I said 


“Ill show you,” he continued, taking 
from his pocket a paper on which there were 
some figures. 


I, at the same time, took out my memo 


t villa standing at some distance’ 


| 
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randum book to make such notes as I wish- 
edat the time. Antonio continued, — 

“The vessel cost, while engaged in that 
venture, including amount pai the captain, 
thirty thousand eight hundred dollars ; and 
the two hundred negroes were sold at an av- 
erage price of five hundred dollars each, 
which made one hundred thousand _ dollars. 
Hence my net gain was sixty-eight thousand 
two hnndred dollars. Thus, you see, I net- 
ted a handsome sum out of the venture. 
The risk is comparatively nothing. The 
coast on the other side, as you know your- 
self, is remarkably free from dangers, the 
passage across is pleasant, and, on this side, 
we have no trouble and run no risk in land- 
ing the negroes. The authorities are not 
more scrupulous than they are elsewhere, 
they are just as anxious to put a few dollars 
in their pockets as anybody, and they don’t 
care very much what they do to put it there. 
Now I propose that you take my vessel and 
see what you can do. You ’re just the man 
we want; and I'll furnish the needful. You 
‘lrun no risk, and I will give you, if you 
bring over two hundred in good health, thir- 
ty thousand dollars. What say you?” 

“] agree with you, inasmuch as I think it 
can be done with, comparatively speaking, 
little risk. But, on the other hand, I am 
well known all along the coast from Ca 
Blanco to the Cameroons. In time it will 
known that these cargoes have been ship- 


’ ped, and, in my case, it would also be known 


who had taken them away. I might want to 
go back there again, you know.” 

“Well, that’s your business. But I 
should not, in your place, care very much, 
after I had run two or three cargoes success- 
fully and had the proceeds in my pocket, 
whether I could return there or not. At 
any rate, there ’s the vessel, and you can 
have her. Think over it, if you will, and 
take your own time about it. When you 
have made up your mind, let me know.” 

Thus the matter rested when we parted; 
and I finally sent word to him, through 


Donnelly, that, for reasons which I did not’ 


think it necessary to mention, I had decided 
not to have anything to do with the busi- 
ness. 

I never saw Donnelly.-but once after that. 
He was, doubtless, much disappointed, and 
considered that my refusal to undertake to 
run one or two cargoes across ‘was like tak- 
ing several thousand dollars out of his pock- 
et. I chanced to meet him at the 7heatre 
San Antonio, and he said that he had been 
much oa in me. He thought I 
was made of better stuff, and had no foolish 
scruples about buying and selling niggers. 
It had turned out all right, however, and the 
vessel had gone in charge of another man 
whom he had found. ‘ 

“ But I am very sorry,” he added, “that 
you did not take the vessel, as you enjoy the 
confidence ot the people over there, and 
could have got a Better cargo.” 


A LOW VOICE IN WOMAN. 


ES, we with Shakspere that a 
low, soft voice is “an _ excellent 
thing in woman.” Indeed, we feel inclined 
to go much further than he has on the sub- 
ject, and call it one of her crowning charms. 
© matter what other attractions she may 
have; she may be as fair as the Trojan 
Helen, and as learned as the famous Hypa- 
tia of ancient times; she may have dil the 
accomplishments requisite at the present 
day, and every advantage that wealth can 
procure, and yet, if she lacks a low, sweet’ 
voice, she can never be really fascinating. 
How often the spell of beauty is rudel 
broken by coarse, loud talking. How often 
you are irresistibly drawn to a plain, unas- 
suming woman, whose soft, silvery tones 


render her positively attractive. Besides, 
we fancy we can judge of the character 
the voice; the bland, smooth, fawning tones 
seem to betoken deceit and hypocrisy as in- 
variably as the musical, subdued voice indi- 
cates genuine refinement. In the social cir- 
cle how pleasant it is to hear a woman talk 
in that low key which always characterizes 
the true lady. In the sanctuary at home 
how such a voice soothes the fretful child 
and cheers the weary husband. Howsweet- 
ly its cadence floats through the sick cham- 
ber and around the dying bed! With what 
solemn melody does it breathe a prayer for 
the departing soul! Ah, qc a low, soft 
voice jis certainly “ an excellent thing in wo- 
man. 
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SLEEP AND SLEEPLESSNESS. 


BY PROF. SERANOS PATRIE. 


LTHOUGH every. one is familiar with 
sleep, and knows it to be a period of 
perfect repose, it is only within the present 
neration that amy considerable progress 
as been made as regards the physiology of 
the phenomenon. Forty years ago the ques- 
tion, “ What is Sleep?” would have proved 
almost unanswerable. A writer on Physiol- 
ogy in 1835, says, speaking of the phenome- 
na of sleep, “ Of these phenomena we frank- 
ly confess we can assign no physical cause 
at is satisfactory.” And again, “ The 
present state of physiology is so limited 
that we cannot-assign any precise physical 
cause for the natural kinds of sleeping and 
waking, nor for their regular periods of re- 
turn.” Since then, much has been accom- 
plished; and we may at length attempt to 
int out adequate physical causes of those 
interesting phenomena with which count- 
less generations have been familiar. 

During sleep, the action of the lungs, the 
heart, and the stomach still continues, but 
in each case more slowly than during the 
waking hours. One great organ, and only 
one, appears at first sight to be completely 
the brain. In thoroughl 
sound healthy sleep, the sleeper seems sun 
in absolute dreamless unconsciousness : the 
brain appears wholly and entirely inactive. 
This is, however, not altogether the case. 
The difference between this and the other 
great organs of the body is one of degree 
only, not of kind. The brain does not cease 
its functions entirely. During life, in fact, 
that is impossible. Life consists in motion ; 
hence a complete cessation of action on the 
ed of any one of the great organs of the 

y means the stoppage of all the others 
and the dissolution of the system. The 
brain therefore, notwithstanding the lethargy 
and unconsciousness in which it appears to 
be steeped, exerts still a large amount of 
force. That fact, however, being admitted, 
it is nevertheless plain that the brain is the 
organ chiefly affected, and the one therefore 
which Gemands especial study, if we would 
understand the phenomena of ~~ 

Experiments have accordingly been con- 
ducted with this object. has 
been taken of the necessity of trepanning in 
the case of human beings, and dogs also 
and other animals have had portions of the 
skull removed, and in each instance glass 
has been used instead of the usual gold 
plate to replace the bone. By this means 
the various changes in the appearance of 


the brain have been accurately observed. 
a the waking hours, the brain is seen 
to be full of blood, and presses with much 
force against the skull, insomuch that. in 
those cases in which the portion of bone re- 
moved had not been replaced by any other - 
substance, the brain protruded considerably. 
From experiments made in France some ff 
teen or twenty years since, it was observed 
that in the state of profound sleep the brain 
became pale and ceased to protrude through 
the opening in the skull, or press against the 
glass, as the case mightbe. It thus became 
evident that the unconsciousness of sleep 
resulted from a large diminution in the active 
circulation in the brain. And it was further 
noticed, that when the animal or person ex- 
perimented on was observed to give evi- 
dence of dreaming, by movements of the 
limbs — barking in the case of dogs, or 
speaking in the case of human beings— 
the pressure of blood in the brain obviously 
increased. Thus proving that the partial 
activity of the sentient faculties during sleep, 
which we call dreaming, is really a partial 


‘resumption of the normal waking circula-’ 


tion of blood through the brain. In other 
words, when.a person dreams, his sleep is 
not sound. He is partiallyawake. The cu- 
rious feature in dreaming is that certain fac- 
ulties, being dormant, fail to control the im- 
agination ; the consequence being incoher- 
ent fancies, and shreds of remembrances 
tagged together in perplexing confusion. 
The imputing of anything serious to dreams 
is therefore mere idle folly. Whatever over- 
stimulates the circulation of the brain causes 
imperfect sleep, if not absolute sleepless- 
ness. 

Although sleep is a natural and involun- 
tary state, it may be greatly promoted by 
maintaining a good state of health ; by daily 
open-air exercise, or by riding or sailing 
with the face exposed to the air ; by having 
the stomach free from a heavy meal, or any 
indigestible substance ; and by the mind be- 
ing undisturbed with cares. Over-fatigue, in- 
dulgence in food or drink beyond what na- 
ture requires, want of proper exercise, and 
mental disquietude, are all causes of sleep- 
lessness. Breathing in a confined or over- 
heated apartment is also a not unusual cause 
of broken slumber. The temperature most 
suitable for sleep is about sixty degrees, 
which gives the sensation of neither heat 
nor cold, and admits of a moderate amount 
of bed-clothes being used. 
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Sleep and Sleeplessness. 


The best posture for sleep is to lie on the 
right or left side, with the arms crossed over 
the breastin front,and the head well up on 
the pillow. The mouth should be shut, so that 
the breathing may be carried on exclusively 
through the nose. Some persons acquire a 
habit of sleeping with the mouth open, which 
causes the grotesque and offensive action 
of snoring. Going to sleep while lying on 
the back should be avoided, as, besides in- 
ducing the sleeper to snore, it is apt to cause 
disturbing dreams. 

When lying down to sleep, the mind 
. should be as composed as possible. Think- 

ing ought to be guarded against, as product- 
ive of wakefulness. Those who, from ner- 
vous irritability, are habitually bad sleepers, 
resort to various expedients to secure the 
blessing of repose. One of the most suc- 
cessful plans consists in mentally repeating 
,a familiar poem or psalm, so as to alter the 
train of thought, and lull the consciousness. 

It is a well-ascertained fact that sleep be- 
gins at the extremities ; the feet sleep first, 
and then the rest of the person. On this 
account, in order to fall asleep, we require 
not only to compose the thinking faculties, 
but to keep the feet still. The feet must al- 
so have an agreeable warmth. With a con- 
sciousness of this fact, the North American 
Indians and others who are in the habit of 
bivouacking in the open air when on distant 
expeditions, sleep with their feet toward 
a fire which they kindle for the purpose. 

Certain drugs act as an opiate and pro- 
duce sleep, when ordinary means fail; but 
these should never be taken unless by med- 
ical sanction. The practice of using opiates 
is most detrimental to the health; and if 
persevered in, is ruinous to the constitution. 
Coffee and other beverages act variously on 
different individuals. They exhilarate some, 
and others they send to sleep. Tea usually 
acts as an exhilarant, by stimulating the ner- 
vous ‘system, and should not be taken less 
than four hours before going to bed. 

While it is ascertained that sleep is con- 
nected with the state of the brain, there re- 
mains the extraordinary fact that some per- 
sons possess the ge of summoning sleep 
by an effort of the will. Napoleon Bona- 
parte is known to have possessed this facul- 
ty. During his campaigns, when no regu- 
lar repose could be taken, he embraced op- 

rtunities of sleeping for a quarter of an 

our, or some other short period, and of 
waking up exactly when the assigned period 
had expired. This subjection of sleep to 
the action of the will is in practice compara- 
tively rare. More commonly, habit and pre- 
disposing conditions, such as darkness and 
quiet, induce sleep. There are occasions, 
however, when, owing to great fatigue, for 
example, an uncontrollable heaviness and 
drowsiness will cause a man to drop to sleep 


in a moment even in the most uncomforta- 
ble positions and amid light and noise. 
But an attentive consideration of this invin- 
cible drowsiness, due to long watching or 
over-fatigue, throws great light on the pri- 
mary cause of healthy sleep and of the pe- 
tiods of its return. We begin to perceive 
that the diminished pressure of blood in the 
brain is after all only a leading and import- 
ant symptom of a general physical state; 
and in btinging about the condition of alter- 
ed and lessened activity of all the organs 
which we observe during the period of sleep, 
some one organ must assume the initiative. 
And reflection assures us that this physical 
first cause is nerve-force of the body, which, 
centred in the brain, controls the whole sys- 
tem. Sleep is the means by which this 
force is recruited, no more of the force be- 
ing expended than what is necessary to 
maintain the action of the involuntary mus- 
cular movements of the lungs, the heart, and 
the stomach. 

On waking, the eyes are opened, one 
rises, one walks and works, one eats and 
drinks ;. and especially—in some cases.at 
all events —one thinks. Every one of these 
operations, more particularly the thinking, 
involves an expenditure of nervous force, is 
a tax on the vital energy, and diminishes to 
that extent that fund of nervous force on 
which all the complicated functions of the 
body depend for their healthy exercise. 
After this great flow of and strain on the 
nervous force, there sets in an opposite and 
compensatory movement, an ebb and relax- 
ation of nerve-force, and this produces the 
phenonrenon of sleep. Of course it is pos- 
sible, by means of stimulants or excitement, 
to counteract this natural reaction of the 
system, and for a time to ward off its result. 

ut that only amounts to saying that it is 
possible to live on one’s capital instead of 
one’s income. Nature in due time will take 
her revenge. To maintain health, the ex- 
penditure of nervous power during the wak- 
ing hours must be balanced and compen- 
' sated by an equivalent proportion of sleep, 
Consequently we find that since mental 
work is more exhausting to the nervous en- 
ergy of the brain than muscular exertion, 
even so must it be made up for by an in- 
creased amount of sleep. 

We have now obtained, it may be hoped, 
a true picture of sleep, and the controlling 
a ac causes of its wonderful phenomena. 

hysiology — no longer altogether ignorant’ 
or silent explains the most marked and 
at first sight strange and explicable feature, 
—namely, the unconsciousness, by pointing 
to the pale and bloodless brain, free literally 
for the time from the pressure of the wak- 
ing hours. Yet, whether the mind during 
sleep be as absolutely still and inactive as 
it seems to be, is an interesting problem. 
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Most remarkable would it be, should it ap- 

that during sleep powers are exercised 
by the mind of which there is no trace dur- 
ing the waking hours. And such is, we 
have some reason to suppose, actually the 
ease. 

Nothing is more strange than the inabili- 
ty of man during his waking hours to meas- 
ure or estimate the flight of time by any 
mental effort a altogether from the ob- 
servation and aid of external objects. That 
one should wake after the lapse of the num- 
ber of hours spent in sleep to which he is 
accustomed, would not be surprising; the 
nerve-force, having been recruited by the 
normal period of rest, in resumes its 
activity. But that one should be able to 
limit beforehand the duration of sleep, might 
seem clearly impossible, in view of our pre- 
sumed inability to measure or keep count of 
the lapse of time. Suppose one were tolie 
down, close the eyes, keep awake, and, with- 
out any aid from sounds, attempt to get up 
again at the expiration of two, three, or four 
hours ; does any one pretend that the reck- 
oning of time would be other than mere 

ess-work, or that the guess {would be at 
all likely to be.near the mark? 

Yet eve seems much ground to suppose 
that the power to do this during sleep is 
common to all, although more or less dor- 
mant in most. Servants and others whose 
usual hour for rising may be six, find little 
difficulty in awaking at five or four, or in- 
deed at any hour that may be fixed on the 


ee night. In fact, by determining be- 
orehand to wake at a certain hour, especial- 
ly if it be on important business, any one may 
exercise the faculty. The writer of this pa- 
per is naturally a sound and even heavy 
sleeper; nearly all his life he has depended 
on others to rouse him from sleep at the 
hour for aising ; habit therefore, as well as 
constitutional predisposition, was unfavor- 
able to any limitation of the duration of 
sleep by an act of will; yet on more than 
one occasion, and, it may i added, much to 
his own surprise at the time, the writer has 
awakened precisely at a desired but very | 
unusual hour. In such a case as this, one 
instance is as astounding as -ten thousand. 
The marvel is not of number; but that 
while the waking man is so helpless in this 
regard, so easily misled by his emotions 
and the current of his thoughts, so little 
able to measure time aright, so dependent 
on external aid, the sleeper, unconscious, 
unheeding friends or foes, lost to all that is 
taking place around him, is yet able to 
measure — accurately now— the flight of 
time which he appears to have forgotten, 
and return at an appointed hour to the world 
which he was hardly conscious of having left. 

There are doubtless other aspects of the 
psychology of sleep, and other problems 
arising out of a consideration of the subject, 
of great importance and interrest; but nene 
probably stranger or more worthy of study 
than this power of limiting the duration of 
sleep by an act of will. 


FOUND DEAD. 


BY MRS. 


‘e has gone down t e valley of gloom. 
With no one to pity or love him. 4 


No one to wipe the death-damp from his brow, ° 
thin, tang — 
° to ra T tor his 
Gr bien with tender 
Found dead in the street, the chill mist of nigh 
Falling fast o’er the plate where we found him; 
With sorrow and want in each lineament 
And poverty’s garments around him. 
Dead! with the lifeless eyes, and cold, 


Sourn Wsevmoutn, Mass., Novemssr, 1879. 
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As though at the last he had a faint glimpse 
Alas! is there nowhere, in all the wide earth, 

A love which his presence could waken ; 

No one who would weep if th saw him lie here 

In his death-sleep alone end 

Forsaken! Who knows? Perchance from their homes 
The spirits of mercy descended : 

Deserted by mortals, perhaps the tired soul 
By God s loving angels was tended. 


Take him, O Mother Earth! close to your heart! 
Let sweet flowers blossom above him! 

For he was found dead in the cold, cheerless street, 
With no one to pity or love him. 
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MA M SELLE. 


BY LULU M. WHEDEN. 


[ASTER GORDON,—pardon,—will 
you please stop conversing: with 
Mees Florence, and attendez ?” 

“Mighty fine-mannered, a’n’t she, Flo? 
‘ Master Gordon, — pardon’! ” 

And Dick Gordon, the blonde-headed 

e of Dr. Wilhelm’s academy, mimicked 
the tone and accent of the French teacher’s 
request perfectly, to the extreme delight of 
the class. 

With a slight flush on her face, she calls 
up another pupil. 

“ Mees Florence, please continue.” 

“Mees” Florence is a pretty young girl 
of seventeen, who pays twice as much atten- 
tion to the coquettish arrangement of her 
ribbons as she does to her French lessons. 
She has not the slightest idea of the place, 
and, slipping some 6z//et doux into her pock- 
et, reads at random. 

“ Von, non /” interrupts ma’m’selle a trifle 
impatiently. “Begin ‘Avez vouz’ at the 
top of page two-and-seventy. Now, Mees 
Amy shall read it in Englis.” 

“Mees” Amy’s ‘Englis’ is execrable. 
Worse than the French of Mees Florence. 
The whole lesson has been a failure. Ma’m’- 
selle is in despair. She delivers a short 
lecture to the class — odd, French-accented 
— with shrugging shoulders. 

“ Mon Dieu/ | tink you nefer get any 
knowiag of my language. You laugh, you 
visper always. You nefer study! On to- 
morrow you vill the same page again read. 
You comprehendez. I vish to see improfe- 
ment. Now are you dismissed all.” 

“ Wonder how much ma’m’selle would pay 

me to give her English lessons,” says Dick, 
laughing, to his.chum Fred Eames as they 
pass out. 
’ “T reckon you would n’t find much favor 
with her in that line. Beside, she can’t af- 
ford to pay anything for any lessons. She’s 
poor as poverty. Has to support her moth- 
er on her 

“ She’d better stop snubbing Signor Rossi, 
the Italian master, then, and marry him. 
Any one can see he ’s dead in love with her. 
I at bet you a jack-knife he marries her be- 
fore Christmas holidays.” 

“] ’ll take the bet, and I’m pretty sure to 
win, too. Do you think she ’d look at that 
old Italian when Professor Larrimer is 
around sharpening her pencils for her? 
Not much!” 

The appearance of Dr. Wilhelm, stern 
and lm put a sudden end to the dialogue. 


Ma’m’selle stands at the head of the stairs 
to keep order in the ranks of noisy, fun-lov- 
ing boys and girls passingdown. The light 
of the afternoon sun streams in through the 
window over the landing. It makes a glory 
about ma’m’selle, and bathes with gold the 
young, descending forms. 

Look at her a moment, standing there, 

her hands mechanically smoothing the folds 
of her shabby black dress. A foreign-look- 
in girl, with a tired, sorrowful look on her 
pale ace pathetic to see in one so young; 
or she is not many days before twenty. 
Her black hair lies in heavy, unornamented 
braids on her small, proudly set head, and 
beneath, under heavy curling brown lashes, 
are a pair of beautiful, mournful eyes. Cu- 
rious eyes are they, changing with her 
changing moods. Sometimes blue, some- 
times flashing black, but just now they are 
lovely violet gray. A light comes in them 
suddenly, and her little hands fly up to 
straighten the folds of ay around the slim 
white throat, and smooth her hair. Profes- 
sor Larrimer is coming up-stairs. He stops 
on the — to say a word or two in his 
kindly, friendly way, and goes on to finish 
some chemical experiments. He is profes- 
sor of chemistry and physiology. He had 
also studied medicine, and, although he 
does not practice, he is called doctor quite 
as often as professor. After he had closed 
the door of the little office he calls the “ lab- 
ratory,” ma’m’selle goes slowly back to her 
empty room. 

The sound of the last footstep, the last 
whistle, the last “good-night,” had died 
away. How still the room seems! There 
is no sound save the swish of John the 
janitor’s broom, as he sweeps out the halls. 
Hark! A quick, impetuous voice is calling. 

“John! Vohn'! as the Ma’m’selle An- 
nette gone home yet?” 

“I think so, sir,” bawls John down-stairs. 

John is an accommodating fellow; he has 
observed how disagreeable Signor Rossi’s 
attentions are to ma’m’selle, and is doing hi» 
best to help her escape them. In vain. 

The Italian teacher thinks it is worth his 
while to see for himself, and, while ma'm’selle 
is smiling at John’s doubtful answer, the 
signor comes to the door. It is too late to 
close it. Ma’m’selle must make the best of 


it. 
’ The Italian is smiling broadly ; every one 
of his cruel white teeth shows. 


“ Ma’m’selle is late, this evening?” 
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“ Oui — yes — Monsieur,” correcting her- 
self hastily. “I haf these yet to criticize 
and give the mark to.” 

And she touched a great pile of French 
exercises as she spoke. 

“ Ma’m’selle looks tired,” he remarked 
with a !ook which he tries to make express- 
ive of deep2st sympathy, but which as such 
is a dismal failure. “Are you not going 
home now? I should be most happy if you 
will allow me to carry these for you.” 

And he indicated-the exercises by a glance. 

“Monsieur is too kind. I shall remain 
here to correct them.” 

Mademoiselle usually carries them home, 
does she not?” 

“But not tonight, Monsieur.” 

“«But not tonight.’ Do not trouble your- 
self to explain. I understand!” 

With a curious smile and a graceful bow 
he was gone. ' 

“How plainly she shows her dislike to 
my ‘wee he muttered between his 
teeth. 

The smile vanished the moment his back 
was turned. Signor Rossi’s facilities for 
smiling, and variety of smiles, was wonder- 

‘ful. ith a scowl he strode down the hall. 

“T thought that little French girl would 
send him flyin ,” chuckled the old janitor. 
“Tell you what, she a’n’t the kind to 
stand much of his palaver, she a’n’t. Con- 
found his temper! He need n't kick my 
dust-pan down-stairs, if he is mad.” 

John’s chuckling ceased suddenly, as he 
put down his broom and glared after the re- 


treating figure. 


When Annette was left alone, her first 
feeling was one of intense relief. Her first 
action was to rub her hand where for a mo- 
ment the signor’s had lain upon it. 

It was nearly dusk when she reached 
home. Signor Rossi would have made a 
brilliant exhibit of teeth if he could have 
seen the old brown tenement house in which 
she lived. 

All the windows rattled. All the doors 
were loosely hinged. The little dark entry- 
way was close and suffocating, with the fumes 
of fresh onions and stale beer. sire or 
through a crowd of indiscriminately mixe 
babies and puppies, ma’m’selle wearily climb- 
ed the crooked stairs. She+ paused for a 
moment, with her hand on the knob, to call 
a look of brightness to her face. Ere she 
entered:a full voice called,— _ . 

“Ts it thou, Annette, enfant?” 

“ Yes, yes, mamma,” and Annette hasten- 
ed to the bedside. 

The woman on the couch was thin almost 
to emaciation, and extremely pale. There 
were great purple rings around the eyes, so 
like Annette’s. The slim hands lying on 
the bed were scarcely less white the 
sheet beneath. 


“ Art thou better?” murmured Annette, 
ane off her shawl and spreading it on the 


“ Better, now thou art come; but, ah! it is 
so cold, so cold!” 

**] will have a fire and some tea for thee 
soon. Rest thou till I come.” Into a fur- 
ther corner of the room she went, and soon 
a fire was ablaze in the little stove, and a 
cup of tea and’slice of toast were pre 
by her deft fingers. She placed them ona 
little table and drew it up to the bed. 


“Now, ma mére,” she said cheerily, 
“ Voila/” 
But there was no answer. She bent over 


the still form, and looked with startled eyes 
on the ashen brow and lips. In an agon 
of alarm, she screamed for help. The {ris 
woman who rented the next room heard her 
pitiful cries, and came running in, excitement 
sad fear mingled on her good-natured red 
ace. 

An’ what is’t,darlint Howly murther! 
Blissid Vargin! Tell me, honey!” 

“ Mamma,” gasped Annette, who on her 
knees beside the bed was frantically rubbing 
the cold hands. 

The woman glanced at the stony face, 
below her breath,— 

. saveus! By all the saints, it’s dead 
she is! Whisht, Mavourneen, get along, 
an’ lave me put me hand to the heart of her. 
Och! It’s bating! It’s only a faint she 
be’s tuck wid. It’s meself has thim frequent. 
Don’t yez be shcared, but rin fast as iver 
ye kin fur the Docthor, and its mesilf ’Il be 
afther ’tindin’ on her till yez come back 
agin.” 

With trembling fingers Annette fastens 
her shawl, and flies down-stairs, and through 
the dark, narrow street. There is a drug 
store a few blocks away. She pants, — 

“ Le — le — Docteur?” 

“Doctor? A’n’t none here, Miss,” re- 
sponds the man behind the counter, leisure- 
ly 5 | up a bottle on the shelf behind 
him. “Hold on, though! That young fel- 
low. that’s just gone out khows somethin 
about doctoring folks. Here, you, Bill 
chase after him. Lively now! ‘Take this 
seat, Miss.” 

Annette dropped into a chair. After a 
few minutes, which seemed hours to her, 
the druggist’s boy, Bill came back, and with 
him a stalwart young fellow, muffled to the 
chin, with a seal cap drawn down over his 
forehead. A pair of grave, attentive eyes 
was the only part of his face noticeable. 


No sooner did they fall on the waiting figure 
than he exclaims, — 

“ Ma’m’selle !” 

On giancing up, the color came swiftly 
to Annette’s tear-wet cheeks, as she gave 
him her hand, saying simply, —" 

“TI am in trouble, Professor Docteur. It 
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is, my mother is very ill. Will you come 
with me to her?” 

They passed out together, into the windy 
and snowy night, leaving the open-mouthed 
Bill to wonder and shut the door. 

“ How long has she been ill, ma’m’selle ?” 
asked the yuung doctor, after madame had 
been recovered from her death-like faint, 
and the Irish woman had gone away. 

“ Ah, since we have been in this strange 
country, always. She weeps herself to 
death for France. There we had our home. 
There lies mon pire! Pauvre mamar! 
She would have health again if only she 
could go to France. But pa is better now, 
and some day you will come in and let 
her thank you for your kindness ?” 

The grolecser had no objection to coming 
again, none at all. He came —_ often,— 
to see madam, of course. It was his watch- 
ful vigilance that protected ma’m’selle at Dr. 
Wilhelm’s from the impertinence of the 
larger pupils. He assisted her about her 
work and defended her against her enemies, 
od the tongues of jealousy and slander were 

sy. 

One night Signor Rossi came to the 
French class-room after school-hours. He 
came often lately, and would not be repulsed 
by coldness or scorn. Ma’m’selle was stand- 
ing at the window, watching the happy 
children in the street below. Before she 
was aware of his entry into the room, he 
stood beside her. 

“Ma’m’selle, you are going to stand here 
quietly, and listen at last to what I will 
say, try as you will to prevent it.” What 

sion flamed in those fiery Italian eyes! 

e spoke rapidly, giving her no opportunity 
to reply. 

“Listen! I love you! Do not start, co 
not tremble. It is no news. You have 
long seen it, known it, felt it. I am not like 
other men, ma’m’selle. Men of my race 
love with a strength and passion of which 
you know nothing, and they hate—ah, 
ma’m’selle, how they hate! Be mine, and 1 
will take you back to France. We will live 
in your old house and be happy there! You 
cannot refuse me!” He was about to clasp 
her impetuously in his arms, but she darted 
from him, with angry eyes and white, quiv- 


ou know how I despise you and your 
love!” she said, in an intense whisper. “I 
defy your hate, Signor Rossi!” 
é You reject me, ma’m’selle? Very well. 
Shali I tell you why? You love the profes- 


sor. The young doctor who goes so often 
after dark to see—madame. Aha! Was 
I not right? Your cheek is redder than 
the rose at your throat. Ma’m’selle, I leave 
you. May you be happy under his — pro- 
tection!” And a sneer curled the lip under 
the long, jetty mustache. 

“You cowardly, black-tongued villain! 
How dare you ingult this lady!” The 
strong hands of Professor Larrimer felled 
him to the floor. “You did not know how 
loud you were speaking, Signor Rossi. I 
heard your insolence from the hall.” 

“TI shall not forget this!” muttered the 
Italian master between his teeth, as with 
clenched hand and angry, whitened face he 
slunk out of the room. : 

“Nor I, signor,” retorted the professor. 
“You shall have reason to remember it!” 

“ Annette,” he said, turning to the little 
figure trembling in the shadows. “ Poor 
little frightened bird!” 

The tears fell from her eyes. 

“T cannot help it,” she said. “He was 
so fierce and an he frightened me. Oh, 
he would have killed me if it had not been 
for you, professor! I know no way to thank 

ou.’ 

. “T know one, that will be satisfactory. 
Tell me that what he said was true. That 
you do love the doctor a little.” 

Close to his strong, brave heart she creeps, 
and, folded there, tells her story so shyly 
and so softly, that none but he may hear it. 

Six months later, madame, ma’m’selle and 
the doctor are on an ocean steamer 
bound for France. Already madame feels 
strong and well with the prospect of seeing 
the loved shores of “‘ Za Belle” before her. 
She looks at the young fellow standing: 
proud and happy by ma’m’selle. 

“ But for you, my son,” she says. 

Tears come to choke her utterance, and 
eo them she looks her love and grati- 
tude. 

There is a delegation of Dr. Wilhelm’s 
boys at the wharf. 

“Say, Dick, you owe me a jack-knife, you 
know, on that bet. Don’t you forget it,” 
says Fred Eames. 

“I won’t. That'll be all right. Did n’t 
think Rossi ’d turn out to be ‘such a stick, 
though. He was all talk. We treated that 
little French teacher awful mean. There! 
She ’s her now 
’s give her a good send off, anyway. Now, 
bos! Ready! Three cheers for ma’m’- 
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REFLECTIONS. 
BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


T= are sorrowful reflections 
And a wor!i of recollections 
is somethin; 
And something than 
In your sighs, 


Is it a 
Vengeenes dea and bitter takin 
_ As you think? 
t that fo! 
"Eink on link? 


All you night is sleeping, 

And are weeping 
Clear and bright; 

And the moonlight shafts are glancing, 

And the wakeful leaves are dancing 
With delight. 


But to you, with memory keeping 

Bitter tryst where Time is reaping 
Fruits of pride, 

Night is only daylight ended, 

When old pain with new is 
Naught beside, 


ROSE-RED AND LILY-WHITE. 


BY MARY FRANCES WILLIAMS. 


HERE was once a king who had two 

sons, the elder of whom was well pro- 
vided for, being heir to the throne and all 
the king’s estate; but for the younger, 
whose name was Hans, the king had noth- 
ing, and this gave him great concern. He 
called the young prince to him one day, and 
said, — 

“My son, you are now twenty years of 

,and I am about to send you away to, 
seek your fortune.” 
ery well, sire; I am quite ready,” said 
Hans 

“ ] regret that I cannot give you a fortune,” 
continued the king; “ but your brother will 
be king after me, and he must have m 
whole estate, for that is the law of the land. 
But there are three things which I can do 
for you, Hans. You shall take your choice 
of all the books in my library, and of all the 
jewels in ener and of all the young 
man in my kingdom, you shall choose the 


one whom you like best to bear you compa- 
n ” 


“ Then,” said Hans quickly, “ I will choose 
my friend Fritz, the pues son,” 

“ What ! the gamekeeper’s son! ” repeated 
the king in astonishment. “ My dear Han 
there is many a noble young lord who woul 
willingly be your companion.” 

“I do not know any young noble so hon- 
est and true-hearted as Fritz, and | will not . 
choose any other,” said Hans with decision. 

“ Very well,” remarked the king: “if that is 
really your desire, it shall be so. And now 
come with me to the treasury, and choose 
you a jewel.” 

Hans replied, — 

“That little jewel in your belt, sire, is the 
only one I want.” . 

“Why, that is a trifle of scarcely any val- 
ue,” returned the king, still more astonished, 
as Hans pointed to a = jewel which 
adorned his sword-belt. “1 only wear it be- 
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cause it was your mother’s,” he continued. 
‘*| have a hundred richer jewels, and you 
may freely choose even the costliest of them 
all. 


“TI should value that one more than all 
the rest, because it once belonged to my 
dear mother,” said Hans. 

He spoke with emotion, for his mother 
was dead ; and the king at once handed him 
the — saying, — ‘ 

“You are right, my son and you shall 
have it. But tell me, what book will you 
take?” 

“Only that scroll which I saw you read- 
ing, this morning, sire,” smiled Hans. 

“That? Why, it is nothing but a bit of 
parchment that I picked up in the court- 

ard,” said the king, putting his hand in his 
som and drawing out a small parchment 
scroll. “I dare say it was dropped there by 
some wandering minstrel, for it contains a 
silly tale that I can make no meaning of. 
But there are black-letter volumes in my li- 
brary worth a fortune, and you can have 
any one of them.” 
would rather have the scroll,” said 
Hans. 

So the king gave it to him ; and soon af- 

with his friend, the gamekeeper’s son. 

his good Fritz was tall ana strong 
ung fellow, and though he was neither so 
andsome nor so quick-witted as Hans, yet 


there was many'a king’s son who had not 


half the courage he possessed. He was a 
faithful friend to Hans, and gladly consent- 
ed to go with him. 

When they had gone some, distance, 
Hans bethought him of the scroll he had 
obtained from his father. 

“ Ah,” said he, “we will see what is this 
silly tale that his majesty spoke of.” 

So saying, he produced the scroll, unroll- 
ed it, and read the following statement : — 

A certain duke married a lovely lady, and 
they lived very happily together. But when 
they’had been united for many years, they 
were still without children, and this was the 
cause of much regret to both of them. 
They each desired to have the blessing of a 
daughter; but whenever they talked about 
it, the duke would say, — 

“ My dear duchess, if we could only have 
a daughter, I should wish that she might 
have dark brown hair and hazel eyes, and 
cheeks as red as roses. We would name 
her Rose-red, and how I should love her!” 

an duchess, however, would always re- 

iz My dear duke, I also wish with all my 
heart that we had a daughter; but I should 
want her to have golden hair and blue eyes, 
and a face as white as a lily. We would 
— -her Lily-white, and how I should love 
ri” 


Now the duke and duchess had a friend, 
a certain queer old lady, of whom it was 
strongly suspected that she was a fairy. 
They confided their wishes to her, secre 
hoping that she might help them; and poe 
ing very wisely, she replied, — 

“I hope that you will each get your wish; 
and I A sae that neither of you will ever re- 

et it 
Gteatly to their delight, the duchess 
shortly afterward gave birth to twin daugh- 
ters. Both parents were satisfied, for one 
of the twins was exactly what the duke had 
wished, while the other was just what the 
duchess wanted. They were called Rose- 
red and Lily-white; and as time passed on, 
they grew up to be beautiful maidens, fit to 
gladden the hearts of any parents. 

Rose-red was full of life and fun, always 
laughing and singing wherever she went; 
and Lily-white was modest and gentle, al- 
ways unselfish and kind-hearted, and her 
sweet, soft voice and quiet smile seemed 
just as pleasant as the merry laughter of 
the gay Rose-red. ; 

These twin sisters were very fond of each 
other; but in the course of time, it became 
apparent that the duke loved only one of 
them, and that was Rose-red; while the 
duchess only cared for Lily-white. This 
made the sisters very unhappy; Rose-red 
would sometimes burst out crying, and de- 
clare that she would give anything to be 
fair like her sister, for then perhaps her 
mother would love her too; and Lily-white, 
though she never said anything, often lay 
awake at night and wept because she had no 
place in her father’s heart. 

But when the sisters were fifteen years 
of age, an event occurred which was the 
cause of great sorrow to the duke and duch- 
ess. Their nearest neighbors were two 
brothers, named Wolfert and Wolfgang, 
who lived by themselves in a ruinous o 
castle, and were reputed to be sorcerers. 
At any rate, they were hideously ugly and 
detestably wicked, and their tumble-down 
old castle was shunned with dread by 
every one. 

These wicked brothers went to the palace 
of the duke, and demanded that he should 

ive them his two daughters for their wives. 
he duke was afraid to refuse, yet he 


could not bear to think of such a fate for , 


his darling Rose-red ; he therefore made an- 


swer that he could not spare both of his » 


daughters, but said he, — 

“ Master Wolfert, you can have Lily-white, 
if you will come secretly and take her away, 
for | amsure the duchess will never consent 
to part with her.” 

So they agreed that Wolfert should come 
to the palace that night, when the duke 

omised to deliver Lily-white into his 

ds. But when they had taken leave of 


a 
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the duke, the cunning sorcerers went 
straight to the duchess, and informed her 
also that they had come to make offers of 
marriage to her daughters, 

The duchess, like her husband, was so 


much afraid of the wicked brothers that she: 


dared not answer them with a refusal, yet 
she could not think of such a marriage for 
her favorite Lily-white; and therefore she 
replied, — 

“TI cannot part with both of my daugh- 
ters, but, Master Wolfgang, you may have 
Rose-red, if you have a mind to come and 
take her away in secret, for it is certain that 
the duke would not consent to let her go.” 

So it was settled that Wolfgang should 
come that night and carry off Rose-red, and 
the duchess agreed to give her up to him. 
’ And so at the hour of midnight, when all 
was dark and still, the crafty sorcerers each 
returned to the palace. olfert went to 
the north door, where the duke met him, 
with poor Lily-white, who wept piteously, 
and besought her father not to send her 
away with that wicked man; but he was 
deaf to all her pleading, and Wolfert drag- 
ged her away, sobbing and crying as if she 
would break her heart. Then the duke 
went to bed, congratulating himself that he 
had saved his favorite daughter. 

‘At the same time Wolfgang presented 
himself at the south door, where the duchess 
was waiting for him, with Rose-red. The 
poor girl struggled and screamed, and de- 
Slared she would not go with that wicked 
man; but her mother gave no heed io her 
entreaties, and Wolfgang dragged her off, 
in spite of all her resistance. Then the 
duchess went to bed, feeling satisfied that 
she had saved her favorite child. 

But when the duke and duchess awoke, 
the next morning, what was their grief to 
find that both of the sisters were gone! 

’ Their own hard-hearted conduct had made 
them childless once more. They could do 
nothing but weep and confess to each other 
how cruel they had been; and they both de- 
clared that if they could only get their chil- 
dren back again, they would ever after love 
them equally. . 

But that was all in vain, for the duke was 
too old and infirm to venture into the-sor- 
cerers’ castle, and there was no one else 
who would attempt the rescue of his daugh- 
ters. And so, to this day, Rose-red and 
Lily-white are still.in the power of the wick- 
ed brothers, and there is no one to save 
them. 

Thus ended the story of the scroll; and 
when Hans had read it through, he turned 
to Fritz, exclaiming, — 

“ Now, Fritz, upon my honor that would 


be a right gallant deed for us to rescue 
those injured sisters! What say you? shall 
we try it?” 


“ With all my heart,” said Fritz. “But 
how shall we know where to look for them ?” 

“We will make inquiries of every one we 
meet,” answered Hans. 

So, as they traveled on, they continually 
inquired of every person whom they saw, 
concerning the two sisters called Rose-red 
and Lily-white; but the answer was always 
the same ; nobody had ever heard of them, 

At last, mr f came to a distant country, 
through which they had journeyed for sev- 
eral days, when they perceived a fine large 
palace, and here they resolved to stop and 
see if the people could teli them anything 
about the object of their search. What was 
their surprise to find that they had come to 
the palace of that very duke, the father of 
Rose-red and Lily-white. 

The duke was overjoyed when these two 
fine young men. informed him that they de- 
sired to attempt the rescue of his daughters, 
He promised them that if they succeeded, 
they should marry the sisters, and also that 
he would divide his dukedom between them, 
He then pointed out the wretched old cas- 
tle where the wicked brothers livéd; but he 
warned the two friends that they had no 
easy task before them, for Wolfert and Wolf- 
gang had powers of sorcery which they 
would find it hard to overcome. 

To this they made answer that if they 
could not set the sisters free, they could at 
least perish in the attempt; and so saying, 

hen they came to the castle of the sor- 
cerers, they observed that it had two gates, 
one on either side; and Hans said to 
Fritz, — 

“ My friend, I will go to one gate, and 
you go to the other; for then perhaps one 
of us will get in, if we do not both.” 

Therefore, Fritz went and knocked at 
the west gate, while Hans tried the one 
toward the east. There was a great noise 
of revelry and laughter going on within the 
castle, and they were obliged to knock sev- 
eral times before they could make them- 
selves heard. 

At length Hans heard a sound of foot 
steps on the other side of the gate, anda 
soft voice inquired, — 

“ Who is there?” 

“A friend,” answered Hans, for he knew 
at once that it must be one of the captive 
sisters who spoke in such a soft, sweet 
voice. 

At his reply, the gate was opened; and 
Hans saw before him a slender, fair-faced 
maiden, with sweet blue eyes and golden 
hair; and though her look was sad and 
hopeless, and she was dressed in coarse and 
tattered old garments, yet Hans felt sure she 
was no other than the gentle Lily-white. 

“Come in, sir; Master Wolfert sent me 
to open the gate,” said she. 
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“ Are you his servant?” asked Hans in- 
dignantly. 

she answered, — 

“He makes me toil to serve him, because 
I will not be his bride; but 1 had rather be 
his servant.” 

“You shall be neither his servant nor 
his bride!” cried Hans. “Tell me, are 
you not the Lady Lily-white?” = 

“T am.” 

“Then I am come to deliver you from 
the power of this wicked Wolfert,” said 
Hans, as he took her lily-white hand and 
pressed it to his lips. “I pray you, lady, 
take me to his presence, and | will make 
him pay com for all his cruelty to you.” 

Lily-white looked at him with tears of 

titude, exclaiming, — 

“Oh, 1 thank you for this kindness to a 

r, unhappy maiden! But the sorcerer 
olfert is cia and I am afraid you 
will be killed.” 

“Fear not, fair lady; I know the use of 
this weapon,” said Hans, laying his hand 
upon his sword. “It will take more than 
one sorcerer to kill me.” 

“But there are two of them,” said Lily- 
white. “ They are at supper in the hall, 
and we were waiting on them, my sister 
Rose-red and 1. They make so much noise 
that I could scarcely hear your knock. 1 
think there was also a knocking at the 
western gate, and Wolfgang sent Rose-red 
to answer it.” 

“ That was a friend of mine, a gallant fel- 
low who knows how to fight,” said Hans, 
smiling. “He will be your sister’s cham- 

H n.” 
wrAl this moment, a gruff voice was heard, 
demanding, — 

“Who is there at that gate! You, Lily- 
white, tell him to come in, if he is coming, 
or I shall be out there to see what you are 
talking about so long!” . 

Hans drew his sword. and stepped into 
the hall, saying sternly, — 

“1 will soon let him know what I am talk- 
ing about!” 

ut Lily-white caught him by the arm, 
and whispered, — 

“Wait a moment; let me tell you something. 
You must be careful not to wound him un- 
less you kill him, for every drop of his 
blood will turn intoa new foe to attack you.” 

“Wa! I will remember that,” said Hans; 
and with these words, he boldly advanced 
to meet the angry Wolfert, who jumped up 
from the table and came striding toward 
him, scowling fiercely, as he drew a heavy, 
ggg blade from the scabbard at his 
side. 


In the mean time, Fritz rattled away at the 
western gate, until he heard a sweet voice 
within, asking, — 

“ Who is there?” 


“A friend, by the name of Fritz,” he an- 
swered, for he knew by the clear, sweet 
voice that it was one of the captive sisters 
who spoke, 

Immediately, the gate was thrown open, 
and he saw before him a lovely maiden, 
with cheeks as red as roses, and curling 
dark-brown hair ; and though she was dress- 
ed in rags, and looked very sorrowful, he 
knew she could be no other than the fair 
Rose-red. 

“ Master Wolfgang sent me to let you in, 
sir,” she said. 

“ What! are you his servant?” 

“ Yes, for he compels me to labor in his 
service until I consent to wed him; and 
that shall be never~” 

“ Never, if 1 know how to wield this 
sword!” cried Fritz. “Tell me, are you 
not the Lady Rose-red?” 

am.” 

“ Then,” cried Fritz, “I am the man that 
will save you out of the hands of this vile 
Wolfgang.” 

And he kissed her fair hand as he added,— 

“ Bring me in to him at once, sweet lady, 
and J will call him to a reckoning for his 
treatment of you; and a reckoning that shall 
cost him very dear!” 

“Ah! you are very kind to a poor, injured 
maiden,” cried Rose-red. “But I fear he 
will kill you.” 

“Not he,” said Fritz, with confidence. 
“T am well able to hold my own with him, 
if he is a sorcerer; and I have a friend at 
the other gate, who will take care of his 
brother.” 

At this moment, a harsh voice called out, — 

“Who is there, I say? You, Rose-red, 
tell him to come in or clear out! He has 
stood there talking with you quite long 
enough!” 

“Then I ll come in and talk with you!” 
shouted Fritz, drawing his sword and dash- 
ing into the hall. 

ut Rose-red him, 

“ Wait, I must tell you something. You 
must strike him only with your left hand, 
for every blow that you give him with your 
right will strengthen him all the more.” 

“] will not forget that,” said Fritz, as he 
turned to face the sorcerer Wolfgang, who 


was rushing at him with a long sword up- 


raised to strike. - 

ey then, he saw Hans coming in at the 
other gate, and Wolfert going to meet him. 
Fritz had no time to speak to his friend, 
however, for the hideous Wolfgang con- 
fronted him, roaring out, — 

“Who are you, and what is it you are go- 
ing to say to Wolfgang the sorcerer ?” 

“M — is : ritz, and I demand that 

u shall instantly resign your pretensions 
to the hand of R for I mean to wed 


her myself!” 
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This answer so enraged the sorcerer that, 


for a moment, he could not speak ; but sud- 

denly he brandished his sword in the air, 

and sprang at the bold youth, shouting, — 
“You shall have a funeral instead of a 

wedding, you insolent fool! Here’s at 
u! 


Fritz was ready for him, and remember- 
ing the warning he had received from Rose- 
red, he swung his sword in his left hand, 
and had the satisfaction of wounding Wolf- 
gang at the first stroke. The battle raged 
fiercely for several minutes, and the sorcer- 
er continued to get the worst of it; and it 
was evident that he must soon go down be- 
fore Fritz’s left-handed blows. But the 
young man found it very awkward to wicld 

is sword in this manner; and suddenly, 
forgetting Rose-red’s advice, he changed 
the weapon into his right hand, and struck 
at his enemy with all his might. 

Wolfgang received the blow with its 
full force; but instead of being hurt, he 
seemed to recover all his strength in a mo- 
-ment. He started forward and launched a 
blow at Fritz which must have killed him if 
he had not been so quick in his motions 
that he escaped with a cut on his shoulder, 
not deep enough to disable him. 

Rose-red, who was eagerly watching the 
conflict, uttered a scream when she saw 
that Fritz was wounded, and cried out, — 

“ The left hand, the left! you have forgot- 
ten!” 

“So I have!” ejaculated Fritz. “ But 
no matter: I have only got a scratch.” 

He again attacked the sorcerer, this time 
with his left hand; and the consequence 
was, that Wolfgang was soon vanquished. 
Fritz ran him through the body, and then 
cut off his head, — which is always necéssa- 

when one kills a sorcerer. 

While this combat was in progress, Hans 
was also waging a furious Battle with the 
brother of Wolfgang. He was well skilled 
in the use of the sword, and his movements 
were swifter than the on 
the wing ; it was in vain that Wolfert plied 
his weapon; not a stroke touched the gal- 
lant youth, and it seemed that he must soon 
be victorious, when, by an ae accident, 
he chanced to prick the arm of Wolfert with 
the point of his sword. Four. drops of the 
sorcerer’s blood fell on the floor, and instant- 
ly there rose up four howling wolves, and 
all attacked Hans at once, while his panting 
adversary paused to take breath, and the 


fair Lily-white wrung her hands in terror 
and despair. 

But Hans was not dismayed. He met 
these new foes with intrepid energy, paus- 
ing not an instant, but dashing into their 
midst, and sweeping right and left. Wolf 


| after wolf bit the dust, until the four were 


slain; but no sooner had Hans killed the 
last one, than Wolfert, having recovered his 
breath, advanced again to the onset. 

Hans was much exhausted, but he stil] . 
continued to fight bravely. Step by step, 
the sorcerer pressed him back, and it was 
all he could do to guard his person from in- 
es, He was beginning to think this would 

‘his last battle, when an unexpected oc- 
currence interposed, and saved the life of 
the brave youth. 

In retreating before the sorcerer, Hans 
had changed his position, so that the light 
from a window fell upon him. Now it hap- 
pened that he had fastened in the front of 
his cap the jewel given him by his father; 
and the sunshine, striking on the polished 
gems, was reflected in a broad glare of light 
which shone full in the eyes of Wolfert, and 
so dazzled him that he could not see what 
he was doing. 

Hans promptly seized upon this advant- 
age, and threw all his strength into one final 
blow, which brought the sorcerer tumbli 
to the ground, when Hans quickly seve 
his head from his body. 

Fritz, who had just concluded his battle 
with Wolfgang, now came forward and join 
ed his friend. 

“Hurrah! Hans,” he shouted, “we have 
finished them! And here is my reward,” 
he added, taking Rose-red by the hand 
“ Shall it not be so, fair lady ?’ 

“Most willingly,” answered Rose-red, 
y 

“ And mine ?” sai ans gently, hol 
out his hand té Lily-white. or Se 

She blushed and said not a word; but 
her soft blue aes were full of love and grat- 
itude, as she placed her hand in his. 

“IT am answered,” said Hans, with a 
smile. 

So Fritz and Hans married the fair twin 
sisters, and the Duke divided his realm be- 
tween them, as he had agreed to do; and 
they were all very happy ever after. But 
Hans never forgot that all this prosperi 


‘was owing to the kind Providence whic 


= him so wisely when he chose the 
ing’s three gifts. 
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UNCLE BEN’S STORY. 


BY ADA F. STRICKLAND. 


iy was to all appearances a quietly happy 
fireside scene. There was a‘round table 
drawn up in front of the open sparkling 
grate; and two large lamps, whose globes 
- were clear as crystal, gave a mellow light to 
those who sat about it. A bowl of large, 
ruddy apples stood within reaching distance 
of all, as also did a basket of nuts with 
“crackers” and “picks” in abundance. 
Around the table sat the children of the 
house, —three rosy-cheeked girls and two 
manly boys, with their books and slates ; for 
in this house fomorrow’s lessons must inva- 
riably be learned before rest and nuts and 

ples came in. On each side. dividing the 
circle, sat the father and mother of the 
band ; the one with his newspaper, the other 
with some light sewing, but each with a 
watchful eye upon the students. Grandma 
sat in her own corner, the firelight glancing 
and gleaming upon the busy knitting-needles 
that were never, never still. 

“T wish they would be still just a little,” 
thought Annie, from her seat opposite, look- 
ing listlessly down at her own idle hands in 
her lap. 

And here comes in the only shadow on 
the brightness of the scene, the shadow on 
this gitl’s sad face. For though she was a 
wife after all, she was only a girl of eight- 
een, with all a girl’s impetuous, impulsive 
Hs reared in a home where luxury ruled, 
and where she was the pet and the idol; 
brought home to this great old farmhouse, 
which its mistress. said was large enough 
for half a dozen families, but over which she 
must preside with her inflexible rules, her 
methodical ways. 
_ Everything was done by the stroke of the 
clock in this house. Everything was good 
and abundant, but it was all measured and 
meted out to each one, his or her portion. 
Mrs. Stormont could not understand or en- 
dure idleness, wastefulness, or carelessness, 
and these things she was not slow in de- 
claring were faults of her youngest son’s 
young wife, at whom she was now casting 
glances above her knitting- 
work. 


But, with all her sterling good sense and 
farsightedness, Mrs. Stormont did not read 
her daughter-in-law aright. She was not 
idle from choice, but her mother and 
elder sisters, with the aid of milliners and 
dress-makers, had so completely finished 
her wedding outfit that there was nothing 
left to do. A sad mistake, which no bride 


should ever make, unless she is to have the 
pleasurable excitement of furnishing her 
own little home. 

There were great boxes and chests filled 
with bed and table linen in the chambers of 
the farmhouse, so there was nothing of that 
kind todo. Mrs. Stormont always did the 
knitting for the whole family, so what was 
there to do but sit and look at her own 
white hands, and wish and wish for a thou- 
sand impossible things? She was not 
wasteful or careless either, by nature, but 
she was young, and mother and sister Lizzie 
had always looked after things at home. If 
she were given a house and things of her 
own to look after, she would be as careful 
and economical a little housekeeper as any 
one would wish to see. But now she was 
very discontented and unhappy. John 
could n’t tell why, when she had nothing to 
do and nothing to worry her, and so some- 
times he was a little impatient with her sad- 
ness and sighs. Was there ever a man who 
ey understood the woman he had 
married? We doubt it. 

Presently the bright stillness of this fire- 
side scene is broken by a stamping of feet 
on the porch outside, which betokens that it 
is snowy outside, and that John and Uncle 
Ben — the newly arrived uncle from the 

olden shores of California — mean to leave 
it outside. 

Their entrance is the signal for a general 
breaking-up and change in the circle to make 
room for them. 

Two months ago, Annie would have run 
to meet her husband, and nestled in the 
broad, strong arms that should have been 
her shield from all her troubles. But she 
has seen too often the reproving glance of 
her mother-in-law, and the deprecating look 
given in return by the son. So she sits still, 
and John, who, in his heart of hearts longs 
for the old-time kiss of welcome, pinches 
her cheek as he passes, and wonders, with a 
man’s native blindness, “ whatever has come 
over Annie?” 

Uncle Ben, who, though old, is much 
keener sighted, lays a ween! hand on her 
head in passing, and the kindly touch thrills 
to her heart. With a sudden motion, she 
clasps that hand and draws the old man to 
the seat beside her, which was always left 
vacant for John. Seeing which, John sub- 
sides into a seat beside Ris mother, and an- 
swers her questions about the day's work. 
She is eagerly interested in the business af- 
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fairs of her sons, this old lady, and really 
has their welfare at heart ; but she has ruled 
over them so long that she can not yet give 
up the reins of power. And one of her in- 
flexible decrees is, that they shall all live to- 
gether in the old farmhouse. 

Presently the children clamor about Uncle 
Ben, who has traveled so far and seen so 
much, for a story,—‘“A real live story,” 
says Tot, the youngest, with her arms about 
his neck. 

And Uncle Ben says, — 

“ Well, children, I am going to tell a sto 
first for you. Then I want you to hustle o 
to bed, for I also have one for the older 
ones. Will you promise to go?” 

“Yes, yes!” cry the children, and the 
story goes on; a real live Indian story, with 
which they are well satisfied. 

Then, when the hearth is quiet and the 
older people silently waiting, without being 
asked, the old man said, — 

“ The story I have to tell you is like the 
children’s, a real one, and has been haunting 
my mind for days, and refusing to leave un- 
til I tell it to you. So you must listen, all of 
you. It relates toa young man, a friend of 
mine in the distant days of my youth, and it 
is a sad story. I tell you that in advance. 

He was a noble, manly young fellow, as 
pure as a girl, but of a very quiet nature. I 
used to wonder how he could do it in those 


days, — keep so ergy | under control every 


impulse and passion. But when I saw his 
mother, and knew his training, I wondered 
no longer. If ever a woman lived who pos- 
sessed no feelings whatever.on any subject, 
she was that woman, and his sisters were 
copies of the same pattern. I found this 
out while visiting Arthur one vacation. We 
were attending medical lectures together in 
the cityof A—._- 

“ We boarded at the same house, that of 
a widow with a whole houseful of merry, 
romping daughters, who made the house 
alive from garret to basement with fun and 
frolic. They did not take boarders from 
necessity, but because the dear mother 
wanted to make a home for some of the 
young men she saw drifting around her. 
And a home it was to us in every sense of 
the word. As long ago as it is, I feel a 
happy thrill at my heart when I think of 
that best of women. The girls all worship- 
ed her, and clung to each other with a ten- 
derness rarely seen where there are so 


many. 

- The pet of them all, and the one to whom 
even the mother’s heart clung closest, was 
Louise, the youngest, the baby, a beautiful 
girl hardly sixteen years of age. She was 
well worth it all. I do not mind telling you 
now, that, had she smiled upon me as she 
did upon Arthur, your Uncle Ben would not 
have heen the lonely, homeless wanderer he 


is tonight. Well, it was not long until we 
saw that the home was to lose its brightest 
gem. Arthur told me all, as soon as it was 
settled, without dreaming how his story hurt 
me. They were to be married as soon as 
his diploma was received, and go home to 
his mother’s to live. 

“Young as I was, I knew this was not 
best, and I ventured to tell him so; fora 
chill struck my heart as I thought of that 
bright young creature being forced to live in 
the stony presence of that cold, stately wo 
man and her statue-like daughters. 

“ But it was useless to reason with Arthur, 
It always was upon any subject upon which 
he had made up his ad, e was his 
mother’s only son, — the head of , the house, 
It would never do, she would never consent 
to have him set up a separate establishment. 

“T shall never forget the days preceding 
the wedding. How that whole family hung 
after and waited upon the lamb of ther 
flock whom they were about to lose. 

“She was as happy as the days were long, 
but I often saw traces of tears on the quiet 
face of the mother, over the flitting from the 
home nest of her youngest birdling. 

“ Well, they were married, and they went 
away. I received my own diploma at the 
same time as Arthur, and went back to m 
native pee where a partnership was offer 
me with an old friend of my father’s. Al 
most a year had passed away, during which 
I had heard nothing from Arthur and Louise. 
Then I received a letter which alarmed me, 
It was from the mother of the girl. She 
said that since the second month after her 
daughter’s marriage she had heard nothing 
from her except now and then a chilly little 
note so unlike Louise it frightened her. 

“¢*]T cannot interfere,’ she said. ‘I am 
her mother, but I cannot visit her, because I 
have not been asked. If it were my daugh- 
ter’s own house it would be a different mat- 
ter. But you—you are a friend of both 
Will you not go, and write me the truth? 
If my child is unhappy I want to know it.’ 

“T decided instantly to do what she asked 
me, and was almost wild until the time came 
for me to go. A heavy cloud, a presenti- 
ment of evil seemed to hang about me, and 
all the long journey through my thoughts 
= lost sight of her, —that sweet, bright 

irl! 

“ Had that cold, cruel woman crushed all 
the sweetness and brightness out of that | 
young life? The nearer I came, the wilder 
grew my feelings. But when I stood upon 
the stone steps, the blood seemed to flow 
back upon my heart in an icy flood, and! 
was as steadily calm as even the stately wo- 
man could have been. 

“Just as my fingers touched the door 
bell, before it had sounded, a wild scream 
rent the air. Not a woman’s voice, but a. 
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man’s, in the awful extremity of agony. 
May God forbid that I should ever hear the 
like again! 

“Without waiting an instant, I dashed 
the door open and ran up the stairs into the 
midst of an excited crowd of women. And 
Arthur was there raging, foaming at the 

‘mouth, like the madman that he was, curs- 
ing himself and his mother, with ever and 
anon the words, ‘We have kiHed her! we 
have killed her! O my God!’ followed 
by that fearful scream. ; 

“ For an hour we worked with him before I 
found time to ask the cause of this. Indeed 
Idid not have need to ask the cause; for 
through an open door of an adjoining bed- 
room I had seen a silent figure’stretched out 
upon a snowy bed, and I had guessed it all. 

“ Arthur resisted me with all his force, for 
he did not know me in the least. But, final- 
ly, when, with the aid of some men who 
were Called in, I had overpowered him with 
chloroform and bound him hand foot, in one 
clenched hand I found a torn and blotted 
note, in the handwriting of Louise. 

“TI waited until the sobbing, screaming 
women, startled for once out of their icy 
calmness, had dispersed to their rooms. 
Then I went into that silent bedroom, and, 
standing beside the snowy bed, looked down 
on the lifeless figure of the sweet chilc-wo- 
man I had loved. There was no trace of a 
violent death in the calm repose of her face 
and figure. Only the little empty vial mark- 
ed ‘ Morphine,’ which lay on the floor beside 
her, told the story; and the note they said 
they had found in her hand, and which had 
driven her husband frantic. I did not won- 
der when I read it. It ran ag follows : — 

“* ARTHUR, DEAR ARTHUR, — Please do 


not be angry with me when you find what I 
have done. I can’t bear it any longer. Ev- 
erything is so different from what I thought 
it would be. Even youare changed. Some- 
times I think you never loved me. I know 
I ought to be different, and not care for lov- 
ing and petting, ought to be more “ woman- 
ly;” but you know I ’ve always been so pet- 
ted. Please forgive me, Arthur. Maybe 
God will forgive me. I am going to take 
this little bottle of morphine, and you won’t 
any of you be bothered with | childishness 
any more. Maybe if we had had a little 
home of our own — Good-by, Arthur.’ 

“ And there it ended.” 

Uncle Ben drew a long breath, and there 
was audible sobbing in the room, and tears 
from more than one pair of eyes. ~ 

“T cannot say any more now,” he said, 
“only that this is every word a true story, 
and that Arthur died in the asylum, a raving 
maniac to the last. I do not know what 
has made me think of this so strongly, un- 
less it is that so many df you here are livin 
in one house. Dear children, it is not wise. 

And Uncle Ben arose and left them. 

Some way, during the story, John had 
drawn closer to Annie, and now the brown 


“head was oe on his shoulder, and under 


the very eyes of his mother he was kissing 
away the tears that rained over her face. 
He carried her up-stairs in his arms that 
night; and the small hours of the night 
found them still —s planning and con- 
fiding. And it was not long until there was 
a neat new house built in the village near 
by. and little Annie was the happy mistress 
of her own home. 

So much good was accomplished by Un- 
cle Ben’s story. 


THE ROSE. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


O SWEET rose! O bright rose! 
Ye opened spite of foes, 

xquisite perfume in thy lea 
That, dye, all the air 

Of something half divine. 


O rosy rose! kept with such care, 
And tended by a hand that ’s fair, — 
A hand that ’s dear to me, — 


. Laconna, N. H.,; 1879. 


tone, 
Perfection, by t ves enhanced, 


My rose, she said, whose flower 

sweet pink rose, a hot-house oom, 

The leaves did fall, — the usual 
Sweetness that does not last. 
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this month’s paper? 
est to us all. 
however, to give my readers such 


is subject. 


command, and probably be more productive 


of evil than good; for common as, I am 


sorry to say, heart disease is now-a-days, 


being generally the result of the whirligig 


life which we live, and the earnest struggle 
for existence we see everywhere around us, 
many. very many people imagine they are 
laboring under this complaint, who are en- 
tirely in the wrong. 

It might be well then, before going an 
further, to say a word or two on what medi- 
cal men term functional derangement: of the 
heart. Out of the many causes of this com- 
plaint, I shall only mention a few of the 
most frequent ; eating or drinking. to excess, 
indigestion, a lowered tone of the nervous 
system, which may have been brought on 
from worry, care, over-work, or over-excite- 
ment, even although the excitement may 
have been pleasurable, such as the gayeties 
of asociety season. The commonest symp- 
toms are some feelings of distress about 
the region of the heart; this may be simply 
a fluttering, a distressed, weary dragging, 
palpitation, or positive pain. There may 
also be, especially in those subject to gout 
or rheumatism, dyspepsia of an acid charac- 
ter, witn painful eructations. And now as 
to the remedy for functional derangement 
of the heart. That will lie very much with 
the patient himself, for I cannot tell the hab- 
its of my reader’s lives. I can only give 

neral advice. The sufferer must try to 

d out the cause, and he should lose no 
time in doing so, for the functions of the 
heart cannot be long interfered with, with- 
‘out causing illnesses, which will assuredly 
lead to death, — illnesses either in the heart 
‘itself or in some. distant organ. Is he lead- 
dng an irregular life? Is he eating or drink- 
‘ing to excess? I have had men come to 
me over and over again, and say, “ Doctor, I 
have such distressing sensations all about 
my heart, and at times I have painful 
cramps all over. What can it be?” ‘ 

And, knowing well the over-fast lives they 


A HEALTHY HEART. 
BY A FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


EED I say anything of the vast impor- 
N tance of the I have y 
t is one of vital inter- 
It will be more my urpose, 
vice as, 
if followed, will tend to the maintenance of a 
healthy heart, and consequently to long life, 
than to enter with any degree of minuteness 
into the various diseases to which the organ 
To do so, indeed, would occupy 
ten times more space than I have at my 


quietly, — 

“Chronic alcholic blood-poisoning. If 
more stimulant than the body can ‘con- 
sume’ or ‘work off’ — take verb 
suits your belief —is imbibed, the overplus 
affects the quality of the blood, —Z.¢., poi- 
sons it. ell, then, although the heart is 
an organ which — blood to the whole 
body, it also — es of what it gives! it 
supplies itself, and if then the muscular 
walls of this vital organ be nourished with 
inferior blood, can you wonder that it 

rieves, and that you feel — and pain- 
ul sensations in and around it? At to the 
cramps, they proceed from the nerves s 
plied to the different muscles under their 
command. They are merely complaining 
very loudly, that it is impossible to do their 
duty properly on the inferior blood supplied 
them.” 

Cramp is, I believe, usually caused bya 
deficiency in the supply of blood, but I have. 
seen many marked and most painful cases 
of what I might term “ drunkard’s cramp,” 
in tall, muscular, full-blooded men. But, 
oh! if this cramp should attack the heart, 
and angina pectoris should occur without a 
moment’s warning,with its fearful suffocating 
agony of pain, and its terrible sense of im- 
—e eath, how the patient is to be 

itied. 
4 But, from almost whatever cause func 
tional cardiac derangement is brought on, I 
am happy to be able to give the patient the 
blessed medicine, hope, and I say to him, 
“From all this suffering and uneasiness in- 
the region of your heart, you think you have 
real organic heart disease?” The answer 
is generally, “I feel sure I have;” on 
which I retaliate, “Then I’m just as sure 
you have n’t; for strange as it may seem, 
those that have the real complaint very often 
know nothing about it, neither they or their 
friends, till the fatal moment.” 
Thus, then, give my patient hope, I let 
him know that he is not doomed to an early 
and sudden death,—I mean my patient on 
paper, yourself for instance, reader, for the 
stethoscope would be the quickest way of 
getting at the truth. 
The treatment consists in not only allay- 
ing the painful symptoms, but in removing 
the cause, and endeavoring by special ton- 
ics to restore strength to the system. «Some 
such cordial as the following may be given: 
of the tincture of assafcetide, one ounce; 
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spirits of chloroform, half an ounce; car- 
bonate of ammonia, a dram anda half, in 
as much camphor-water as will make sixteen 
ounces. The dose is one or two tablespoon- 
fuls twice or three times a day. A 

warm cordial this, too, for hysterical or ner- 
vous people to have in the house, to take a 
little of when feeling tired and languid. 1 
do not approve by any means of promiscu- 
ous medicine-taking, but a cordial like the 
above is less pernicious to the health than 
brandy is. As an application to the chest, 
when the pain is great or the palpitation dis- 
tressing, have a belladonna plaster, which 
any chemist can make you. When an ape- 
rient is wanted, take a draught of tincture 
of rhubarb, with some compound tincture 
of gentian in it, and a little sal volatile to 
warm it. 

You cannot begin taking tonics until the 
bowels are ‘regular, and the secretions right 
o- warm aperient taken occasionally will 

that), nor if any irritability of the stom- 
ach be may be subdued by 
doses of five grains thrice a day of the tris- 
nitrate of bismuth and‘a little Jaurel-water, 
the dose of which is five to thirty drops; 
but this is a poison, so ought to be diluted 
bya chemist, and the doses labeled. The 
best tonic is perhaps the nitro-hydrochloric 
acid, with tincture of nux vomica and some 
warm flavoring. This mixture should also 
be compounded by a chemist, and may be 
taken three times a day, and persevered in 
for a time. But all the medicines in the 
world will not remove functional derange- 
ment of the heart unless combined with reg- 
ular living, good exercise in the open air, 
a mind as free from care and worry as pos- 
sible, and temperance in all things. The 
diet should be generous but easily digested, 
with milk, cream, eggs, fish, game, and so 
forth, a due allowance of stale bread, but 
little vegetables, and no pastry or cheese, 
unless of the latter a morsel half the size of 
a walnut. Pepsine is invaluable where the 
digestion is weak, and if any stimulant is 
needed, use it as you would water a tender 
plant, very little at a time, and take it only 
with meals. 

The exercise should be moderate and not 
on hilly ground. Over-exercise and too 
much athletism often induce hypertrophy, 
or enlargement of the heart ; the organ, 
ing supplied during training with quantities 
of pure blood, increases in size, as does the 
arm of a blacksmith. If it continues in this 
condition it will propel more blood to dis- 
tant organs of the body than can be con- 
sumed ; we should then expect vertigo, or 
giddiness, difficulty of breathing, headache, 
and so fo-th, and even in some cases dropsy 
itself, He who would maintain a healthy 

17 


Pheart, then, ought to choose such exercise 
as brings into play almost every muscle in- 
stead of any one class of muscles in the 
body, and in the use of this he must be tem- 
perate and avoid what are called spurts. 

There is no goed enjoyment than that 
of climbing high mountains and gazing at 
beautiful landscapes, and perhaps rolli 
clouds, and even thunderstorms, far vines 
you. It is healthy exercise too, and the 
sense of exhilaration one feels on a breezy 
hill-top is exceedingly pleasant. Climbing 
mountains, too, gives a certain moral train- 
ing, teaching us how to overcome the diffi- 
culties that, whether high or low, we meet 
in life. But let the weakly beware. It is 
almost madness, it is folly at least, for a 
man to rush right away from the desk, 
where he has been drudging away for per- 
haps a year, and attempt scaling the lofty 
hills of Vermont or Switzerland. He may 
manage to get through such a holiday fairly, 
it is true, but on the other hand, he may so 
stretch the right side of the heart as to make 
himself an incurable invalid for life. _Climb- 
ing hills requires practice and training like 
everything else. The breathlessness felt 
on going up a steep hill or mountain-side is 
but the complaining of an over-burdened 
heart. 

People who" fancy they have weak hearts 
should try never to give way to emotional 
feelings. I know a lady who for this ve 
reason avoids reading any of the horrors 
we find in our daily newspapers. 

It is a terribly busy world we live in, and 
a‘terribly worrying one, and both hurry and 
worry weaken the heart. No one — but es- 
pecially do I address this warning to the 
weakly — should hurry to catch his train, 
How many times during the year do we not 
hear of people dropping down dead shortly 
after entering railway carriages? As to 
worry, there is always care in business, but 
the cultivation of regular habits in every 
branch thereof would tend to ward off jong 
seasons of anxiety of mind, very wee i 
to the heart. -As an illustration of hurry 
causing death in those with weakly hearts, 
I may cite the case of my poor friend, Dr. 
P. Ww. A man had entered his house to 
call him to a case of some importance a 
short distance off, where his services were 
required immediately. He was speedily in 
the street and a rapidly along. My 
friend was even talking and laughing when 
he suddenly reeled and fell. He had been 
apparently a healthy man; the only thing 
he ever complained about was an occasion- 
al slightly intermittent pulse. There is a 
lesson to be learned from his case, and also 
from some others, about which I hope to 


say a few words in a future paper. 
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PATTY’S LETTER. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


C was the merriest of winter mornings, 
—that is, out-of-doors. The snow glit- 
tered as nothing else is capable of glitter- 
ing, unless it might be drifts of diamonds 
under a perfect sweep of golden sunshine. 
Sleighbells were snow-birds twit- 
tering, and the sky was blue as blue could 
be, flecked now and then with little frosty 
white clouds. But within the Winslow 
farm-house there reigned a bit of shadow 
which was not in accordance with the morn- 
ing, and made it seem as if the whole world 
were going wrong. Even the wood fire on 
the sitting-room hearth refused to crackle 
and burn with any vim, and contrary to the 
_ custom of years, Tabby, the sleek, comfort- 

loving old to take her 
morning nap out-of-doors on a sunny bit of 
the fence rather than to watch it stupidly try 
to burn until she drifted slowly off into 
dreamland. 

It was baking day, and that was one 
cause of the shadow; Mrs. Winslow hada 
headache, and that was another cause; Me- 
lindy, the hired girl, was cross, and that was 
another cause. But the chief cause was 
that for once in her life, Patty Winslow, the 
‘pretty daughter of the house, was out of 
‘sorts. Usually her bright eyes and beaming 
smile caused a triumph even over the woes 
of wash-day and a comparative calm of the 
disasters of baking, to say nothing of the 
soothing influence which they had over Mrs. 
Winslow’s headaches and Melindy’s temper. 
But now they were under a cloud, and af- 
fairs seemed on the verge of madness. 

“Goodness me! I do hope Patty a’n’t a 
goin’ to inherit her ma’s headaches, after 
all,’ said Pa Winslow under his breath, 
viewing the woe-begone little face in alarm, 
- as he amid from his favorite seat in the 
kitchen window, to take refuge in the de- 
serted sitting-room. ‘“ Well, all the wimmen 
folks do get nerves and are subject to 
queer spells o’ mind sooner or later. I ’ve 
been expectin’ too much o’ Patty, countin’ 
on her too much, that ’s a fact. Who’d 
thought she ’d bust out a cryin’ just because 
Tom tipped over the spice-box, though, and 
her ma a declarin’ that she should n’t live 
another minute, and Melindya scoldin’ fit 
to make a man see stars, at the same time!” 

But Patty did n't because Tom 
spilled the spice-box. She cried because she 
was so worn and utterly wretched that she 
could n’t help it. She had been just on the 
verge of it all the morning, and when, just 


as she was about to sprinkle a bit of ginger 
over her'last pumpkin pie before placing it 
in the oven, with the blessed thought, that, 
her work over, she might flee to the quiet of 
her own room for a time, she found the spice- 
box in ruins at her feet, and heard Tom’s 
saucy, triumphant laugh, it was too much for 
her to bear, and she burst into a perfect 
flood of tears. 

“TI should like ter know what you ’ve 
to cry about,” snapped Melindy, whose 
was too hot and whose doughnuts were 

aring therefrom covered with a beautiful 

lack crust. “If you ’d been up sence four 
o’clock a doin’ chores that b’long to men 
folks ter do in decent houses, and a slavin’ 
round the kitchin till your back was about 
broke, then there ’d be some sense in your 
cryin’.” 

“Oh, oh! I’m a goin’ into a dead faint,” 
screamed Mrs. Winslow. “ Bring the cam- 
phor bottle quick, Patty. Or else I ’ma 
dyin’,” after a little pause. “You heartless 

irl! to give your ma, that a’n’t fit to be on 
er feet, such a start.” 

“I know whatails Patty, it’s coz Joe Arm- 
strong has gone off to sea, and did n’t come 
to see her,” observed Master Thomas, with 
an amused giggle. “He went by yesterda 
morning as glum as could be, ’n’ did nt 
once look toward the house.” 

But Patty did not wait to hear this pleas 
ing explanation, nor to hand her mother 
the camphor bottle, nor to finish her pie, 
but, dropping everything just where she 
stood, rushed from the room, and fled up 
stairs. Once in her own cozy little chamber 
under the roof, she locked the door, and 
threw herself on the bed, and with her face 
1 ye downward upon the pillow gave 
ull vent to her feelings in violent. sobs 
for the space of an hourorso. Then she 
felt more composed, and looked upon life as 
possible once more though infinitely sad, 
stretching off into long, dreary wastes. 

Tom had stumbled upon the truth when 
he said that Patty was crying because Joe 
Armstrong had gone away without coming 
to say good-by to her. It was all so very 
strange. She could not account for it in 
any way. She could not believe that Joe 
really intended to deceive her, when he, 
without actually saying so in so many words, 
gave her to understand that he cared for her 
every day of his life while they had been te- 
gether, In speaking of the future, he had 
always said, what we will do, Patty, where 
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we shall be,and it was only the very last 
time that he had visited her, one short week 
before, had declared that he would not go 
on a long voyage again because he could 
not bear to leave somebody— with a very 
expressive glance at her—behind him. 
And now he had gone to China, and 
would not return for a year at least, without 
telling her that he was going or saying one 
word of good-by. He had ceased to visit 
her suddenly, too. On his last visit he had 


said, — 


“Patty, I can’t come tomorrow or the 
next day, because I am going over to the 
Point on business, and it depends entirely 
upon yourself whether I come after that.” 

And she had looked up into his face half 
frightened, half bewildered, but his frank, 
loving glance had re-assured her, and she 
forgot for the time to wonder what he 
meant. 

Poor Patty! she was young, she had given 
- her whole heart, and she had never+ 

nown what real grief was before. House- 
hold trials and cares she had met and 
laughed away. Girlish disappointments she 
iat endured with the heroism of a martyr. 
Her nature was both sunshiny and strong, 
but this trial seemed more than she could 
bear. For two whole nights she had scarce- 
ly ciosed her eyes, but had kept awake 
thinking things over until she was nearly 
insane. Patty was not accustomed to lying 
awake nights, and when she arose in the 
chilling darkness of this wintry morning 
she felt unable to stand or move. There 
was a strange giddiness in her head, and 
the sinking at her heart was more unendur- 
able than ever. ; 

“ How can I get through this day?” she 
said to herself. “ How can I do what is ex- 
peated of me in the kitchen, and bear moth- 
er’s fretting, and Melindy’s scolding, and 
Tom’s exasperating teasing and trouble- 
some freaks? It is hard enough to face 
them all under the circumstances, without 
being obliged to go through the same old 
routine as if nothing had ee I real- 
ly believe 1 am going to,be ill.” ‘ 

But though her limbs trembled beneath 
her, and her head ached with a dull, burning 
pain, the tears continually creeping into her 
eyes and her thoughts miles away, she man- 

ed to get through breakfast and wash the 
dishes and help Melindy take care of the 
milk, and lastly, to do her share of the bak- 
ing, which was -not small, as Melindy was 
but an indifferent cook, and the Winslow ap- 
petite fastidious. 

“ Seems ter me that yeou air lookin’ kind- 
er moonshiny this mornin’, Patty Winslow,” 
remarked Melindy, over her pots and kettles 
directly after breakfast. “Vittles hurt yer? 
Better steep up some chamomile, ’n take a 


dose three times a day ‘fore eatin’. Chamo- 


mile tea’s a dreadful good thing for the 
stomach.” 

But her mother took a different view of 
the case. 

“You ’ve been a settin’ up too late nights, 
Patty,” said she, “and I ’m thankful to mer 
cy that Joe eerie | has gone off, and there 
can’t be no more suc gureson for a spell 
to come. Not but that Joe is a likely 
enough fellow, and has property enough — 
thanks to old John Armstrong for dyin’ — to 
keep a wife well. But cettin’ up till half- 
past ten is enough to ruin any girl’s health, 
and you ’re too young to think of marrying 
= There ’ll be time enough when he gits 

ck from Chiny to talk about that. He 
may find some other girl before that time, 
though. It’s hkely he will, though he 
seemed so awfully bewitched with you a 
spell ago. That’s the wa 
1 kinder thought he ’d spoken. 
though, did he, Patty?” 

Patty summoned all her resolution to her 
aid, and managed to say no with a show of 
indifference, though her mother's speech cut 
her to the heart like a sharp knife, and set 
all her disordered nerves quivering. But 
when Tom spilled the spice, she had reached 
a point where she could possibly endure no 
more. 

But now that she had given full vent to 
her feelings, she felt better. 

“ They shall not think that I am fretting 
myself ill for Joe Asmstrong,” she said, ris- 
ing, and smoothing her tumbled hair. “ And 
neither will I. If he does not care for me 
why should I care for him? He is not 
worth caring for, either; a man who is capa- 
ble of behaving to any one as he has 
haved to me.” 

And carefully bathing her eyes, she has- 
tened down-stairs to finish her work in the 
kitchen. Fortunately, a visitor had arrived, 
bringing a quantity of news from the village, 
which created a diversion, so neither her 
mother nor Melindy paid the least attention 
to her; and Tom, who had remained at home 
from school on account of illness, had taken 
the advantage of this diversion and gone 
coasting. 

Mrs. Winslow was not lacking in affection 
for her daughter; but she was a selfish, un- 
thinking woman, and never for a moment 
dreamed that anything could be wrong with 
Patty, with the exception of some trifling 
physical ailment which would soon be over. 
Sentiment had always been entirely out of 
her line. Melindy was shrewd in her way, 
but did not raaned anything with the eye of 
romance. Girls were tough up in Hard- 
scrabble, where she belonged, and were only 
“mad,” to use the Hardscrabble parlance, 
when they were jilted by their sweethearts. 
So if Patty had gone down-stairs with a 
drooping and dejected instead of a brave 
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and indifferent air, it would have been all 
the same. 

But after a while, when conversation be- 
gan to flag between Mrs. Winslow and her 
guest, and coming to the conclusion that 
she should hear no more heartening bits of 

sip, the last-mentioned female drew a 
iong breath and turned away. Then being 
conscious of Patty’s presence for the first 
time, she exclaimed, — 

“Lor’, Patty! feel better? Here, swaller 
this tea.. I put it on to steep when yeou fust 
went up-stairs. It’s kinder sickenin’ taken 
warm, chamomile is, but there’s nothing like 
it for low-spiritidness, and folks allers hev 
that when their food hurts ’em.” 

Patty made a very wry face, but made no 
attempt to escape the trial, thinking that un- 
der the circumstances it might be wiser to 
endure it. 

There was a sound of sleighbells in the 
lane which led up to the house. Melindy 


rushed to the window, for the prospect of a 


visitor always created a great excitement in 
her breast. 

“Lor’, if ’t a’n’t Patty Ellen. I wonder 
what brings her over here Saturday? A 
bakin’ won’t do itself, no haow!” 

Patty brightened at the mention of Patty 
Ellen’s name. She was her cousin, a rosy, 
sensible little woman of thirty-five or there- 
abouts, who lived two miles from the village 
in a lonely old farmhouse. They had both 
been named Martha Ellen, after their grand- 
mother, an old lady who was supposed to 
have been possessed of all the virtues, and 
there was a great deal of sympathy between 
the two cousins, though there was so much 
difference in their ages. It was quite the 
fashion in Greenpoint to call one by both 
the names which were given him or her at his 
orherchristening. So the older Patty was al- 
ways called Patty Ellen, while, to distinguish 
her from her relative, the younger was called 
simply Patty, which she considered a fortu- 
nate circumstance. 

Patty Ellen and Joe Armstrong were 
great friends. She had been Joe’s teacher 
when he was a great, awkward boy of four- 
teen, and she was a bright-eyed maiden of 
twenty-three. He was a motherless boy, 
and lived in a cheerless, comfortless sort of 
home with an aunt, who was more severe 
than amiable, while his father was away at 
sea. So Patty Ellen took him to her own 
fireside, and cheered him through many a 
lonely hour with her warm-hearted kindness. 
When the porridge at home was especially 
weak and disheartening, he would hasten to 
the house of his beloved teacher, and be re- 

ed with cream toast and sweetmeats from 

er abundant table. When his aunt’s dis- 

leasure fell too heavily on his mischievous 
head, he would go to her to be comforted. 

_As he grew older, she was still his con- 


fidant and friend and adviser. They cor- 
responded while he was at sea, and, until of 
late, since he turned his attention to Patty, 
she was the first one that he hastened to on 
his return. Now she was always thought of 
next to Patty. And that small damsel, 
though she loved her cousin, and trusted 
Joe entirely, was wont to experience a slight 
pang of jealousy now and then in spite of 
erself. 

“1 wonder if Patty Ellen will tell me any- 
thing abcut Joe,” was Patty’s first thought 
as she saw her cousin approaching. “ But, 
O dear! I’m afraid I shall break down if 
she mentions his name even.” 

Patty Ellen seemed in a state of great ex- 
citement. 

“Patty,” said she, scarcely waiting to 
eet her aunt in a proper manner and shake 

ands with the sensitive Melindy with satis- 
fying cordiality, “come up into your room. 
My dress is torn, and I would like to pin up 
the rent until I get home.” 

“Lor’!” exclaimed Melindy, “I ’Il get a 
needle and thread in half a jiffy, ’n’ you ken 
dew it right here. It’s cold as Greenland 
up-stairs.” 

But Patty Ellen had already vanished to- 
ward the staircase, and Patty followed her 
with a feeling that something was going to 
happen. 

“O Patty!” said she, as soon as the door 
of Patty’s little room was closed behind 
them, “ you don’t know —I am ashamed to 
tell you of it — ashamed to think of it!” 

And the plain, honest face flushed to the 
deepest crimson. 

“What is it?” inquired Patty, looking the 

icture of bewilderment, but feeling instinct- 
ively that she was going to hear something 
about Joe. 

aad | got a love letter night before last, and 
was idiotic enough to think that it was in 
tended for me. Joe plead for an immediate 
answer, but I was all day trying to decide 
what I should do.” 

Patty grew very pale, and grasped the 
table for support. 

Her cousin went on without seeming to 
notice anything unusual in her appearance. 

“] never was so astonished in my life. I 
knew that he liked me, to be sure, but of 
course I was n’t absurd enough to dream of 
his ever wishing to marry me. It’s a moth- 
erly sort of affection that I feel for him, you 
know, dear, though when he wrote how he 
leved me, and asked me to be his wife, I 
hesitated for a while. 

“You see I was bewildered, and, for the 
first day, the more I thought of it the more 
bewildered I grew. But I came to my 
senses all of a sudden last night, Patty; 
and when I heard that our foolish, headlong 
Joe was going to start on a long voyage this 
morning, ana knew that my own absurdity 
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was probably the cause of his sudden flight. 
I could n’t sleep a wink, and, before it was 
fairly daylight, I was out in search of the 
r boy. But he had already driven down 
tothe port, and the ship was to sail from 
there at six o’clock; so of course it was im- 
ssible for me to reach him. But here is 
your letter at Jast, Patty. Our names being 
the same was the cause of the trouble. 
And don’t fret, dear: our good, faithful man, 
Tim, has driven with all possible speed over 
to Black Point, and is going to row over to 
the ship from there, and Joe will know of 
the mistake before many minutes if he has 
not heard already. I’ve sent a note ex- 
plaining everything. You ‘don’t receive 
many letters, do you, Patty? And I have 
so many from my brothers at sea that Mrs. 
Clark” (Mrs. Clark was the postmistress) 
“takes it for granted that all letters address- 
ed to Miss Martha E. Winslow belong to 
me.” 

“T never had a letter in my life,” sobbed 
tree holding Joe’s letter in her hand, but 
hardly daring to read it. 

“Joe should have asked you the all-im- 
portant question instead of writing it. But 


he’s so bashful, poor fellow, he could not 

ut his love into words. I have heard that 

e was attentive to you, Patty, but you grew 
into a young lady so suddenly that I have n’t 
been able to realize that you were anythin 
but a little girl as yet. And Joe has confide 
everything to me heretofore. 1 shall take 
him to do for keeping this to himself. He 
certainly needs a guardian.” 

Three weeks later, as Patty sat paring ap- 
ples by the kitchen fire one wild, stormy 
evening, there came a sudden rap at the 
door, and, in another second, Joe himself 
stood before her astonished gaze. 

= Why, Joe, I boy you were going to 
China!” exclaimed Patty, after the raptu- 
rous but rather sileat greeting was over. 

Joe laughed. 

“The A¢las was bound to Boston,” said 
he, “and when I got so far I thought I’d be 
excused from going any farther until I came 
back to Greenpoint. I had reasons for 
coming back, you see. And, Patty, until 
you become Mrs. Armstrong, don’t you 
think it would be a good thing to drop the 
“ E.” entirely out of your name?” 

“TI suppose so,” said Patty. 


4 MODERN FUDAS. 


BY J. L. HARBOUR. 


[ GLARE to gracious if de trials an’ 

trivillations a body has to worrit 
through wid in dis world a’n’t ’nuff to make 
one wish dat Gabr’el ’d toot his ole ho’n 
mos’ any time, an’ I jes wisht I ’d gone to 
kingdom come w’en I wor a kickin’ baby in 
my ole mammy’s arms, an’ den I ’d been 
spared de agony of bein’ married to a nasty, 
triflin’ ole black niggar, w’at don’t do nuffin 
but go off fishin’ an’ loll ’round on de grass 
a kickin’ up his heels in de shade wile I 
makes de livin’ fo’ him an’ de six chillun de 
Lo’d done sen’ us; an’ w’at would become 
ob dem six chillun de Lo’d only knows if it 
wa’ n’t fo’ dar ole mammy, an w’at’s to be- 
come ob dem an’ me, too, I ’d like to know 
if dem air chickens keeps a goin’ off like dis 
ebery night ; it ’s ‘nuff to make a poah, tired 
ole like me, jess bawl an’ howl dar 
head off, an’ I ’ll do it, too, for my heart ’s 
a breakin’.” 

And putting her resolve into immediate 
execution, Aunt Lucy threw her burly form 
at full length on the ground in the shade of 
her desecrated hen-roost, and did her ut- 


most to “howl and bawl her head off,” and 
it really seemed for a while that she would 
accomplish this novel result, for her wails 
were long and loud, and so truly pitiful that 
it seemed as though they came from a break- 
ing heart, and the flood of tears that rolled 
in torrents over her black cheeks welled up 
from a sore and weary heart that had known 
much trouble and sorrow, and little joy. 

The weary and toil-worn hand that cover- 
ed the black face had been for years strug- 

ling with the adverse fates, and toiling 
Eeavaly on through a rough and stormy sea, 
hoping to some day reach a small haven of 
rest and peace; but today poor Aunt Lucy 
had given up in despair, and in her heart 
she wished she might die. 

A great storm of rain and hail had burst 
upon her fine and well-kept garden, from 
which she reaped her largest income, and 
swept it nearly all away ; her cow had fallen 
into an old pit in the woods and broken her 
neck, and Squire Houghton’s family had 
gone to the city to live, and there would be 
no more washing and ironing to do for 
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them, and no one else in the neighborhood 
hired such work done. The hail had knock- 
ed off all the vs ge from the trees in her 
little orchard, and, last of all, for six nights 
some son of Belial had been pursuing a sys- 
tematic robbery of her hen-roost, taking 
from four to six of her fine fowls each night, 
and when they were all gone the poor wo- 
man would have no more eggs to sell, and 
her last means of sustenance would be 
gone, and it was not to be marveled at that 
poor Aunt Lucy was utterly discouraged. 

“Sho, now, Lucy, w’at be use ob worritin’ 
so ’bout w’at can’t be helped?” said Sam 
Eaton, the “nasty, triflin’ ole niggah” so 
tenderly referred to by Aunt Lucy as being 
the father of her six children and husban 
to herself; a great burly, idle creature he 
-was, who made no effort to sustain his wife 
and children, but was really sustainéd al- 
together by them, as he did nothing but 
eat and sleep with occasional fishing to the 
lake by way of variation, the few fish he 
caught not paying for the food he took 
in his basket. 

o efforts of his neighbors or wife could 
bring Sam to a realizing sense of the degra- 
dation and shame of being supported by his 
wife. Aunt Lucy’s severe scoldings and 
the contempt of his neighbors were of no 
avail. Sam pursued the even tenor of ‘his 
way, in the utmost serenity of soul, the se- 
verest scoldings producing nothing but grins 
from the brazen creature, who had never 
been known throughout his long and useless 
career to lose for one moment his sweet- 
ness and amiability and self-poise, and dis- 
play the “raging lion” that is supposed to 
slumber in the breasts of men of the mild- 
est and most serene tempers. 

Sam, having heard his wife’s cries, had 
come lumbering sleepily out of the hut 
in which he was lord and master, and had 
coolly advised Lucy not to “take on so,” 
even though’ six had disappeared 
— the night, and there were but ten left 
out of what had been a fine flock of forty 
full-grown fowls. 

“Tt ’s de will ob de Lo’d, an’ we can't 
help ourselves, Lucy, so w’at de use ob 
kickin’ agin de ways ob Providence?” said 
Sam, calmly stretching himself out on the 
ground, and munching berries from a cur- 
rant bush near by. . 

“G’ long off, Sean Eaton, an’ shut up yo’ 
ole mouf; I ’ll have my squall out, Provi- 
dence or no Providence ; if yo’ was wuth de 
powdah dat ’d kill yo’, yo’ ’a stir yo’self an’ 
do sumthin’ fo’ me an’ de chillun, an’ dat ’d 
be a little like mindin’ de will ob de Lo’d, 
Jess go long off an’ mine yo’ own bizness!” 

Thus admonished, and knowing how use- 
less his efforts to comfort Lucy would be, 
Sam went whistling back, and Lucy cried 
until she could cry no Jonger, and then, 


with swollen and tear-dimmed eyes, went in- 


to the house. 

“It’s mighty strange "bout dem chickens, 
Lucy,” said Sam. “I can’t’count fo’ de way 
dey goes off widout a drap ob blood ora 
loose feather to look as if de varmint took 
‘em. Eb’ry noise I heard las’ night, I got 
up an’ looked, an’ could n’t seé nuffin of no 
body. Did yo’ watch de nights w’en I was 
up on de Cinnamon Lake a-fishing ?” 

“ Howd’ yo’ reckon I could wo’k de hull 
day an’ set up an’ watch a hen-roost all 
night? I got up and looked once or twice, 
but saw nuffin nor heerd nuffin; but de 
chickens was gone in de mo’nin’ all de same, 
an’ I reckon they ‘llall go yit, but jess let 
de man, woman or chile. w’at takes ’em, lay 
mighty low an’ hab a kear, fo’ if I ketches 
’em it "ll go mighty hard wid ’em, an’ mine 
w’at I tell yo’!” 

“T ’d like to lay han’s on ’em,” said S 
cracking his fists belligerently together, but 
grinning all the while. “Ef I did n’t make 
em wish dey did n’t know w’at a hen or 
rooster was, my name a’n’t Sam Eaton!” 

Aunt Lucy’s predictions proved true, for 
at the end of another week the hen-roost 
was empty, not a chicken being left, and 
now was poor Aunt Lucy’s misery complete, 
and her wails loud and long, and uttered 
| without Sam’s interference; for that wor- 
thy had been for a week on a fishing trip 
with some companions as idle as_him- 
self. He came home with an empty basket, 
and bore all his wife’s reproaches smilingly,. 
and made great concern because of the loss 
of the chickens, and made most fearful vows 
of vengeance should the thief be found. 

“He ‘ll not be found,” cried Aunt Lucy, 
“ an’ dem chickens wiat I raised an’ keered 
fo’ like as if dey wor livin’ humans, won't 
be seen no moah, an’ I a’n’t even an egg to 
raise moah from, an’ no hen to set ’em on if 
Ihad. But I've got ten cents w’at a man 

ib me yisterday fo’ carryin’ a pail o’ watah 

rom de spring to his hoss, and I ’ll 
down to Baxter’s stoah, at de cross ro 
an’ git a few eggs, an’ Miss Lane says she’l 
gimme a hen to put ’em under, an’ I ’ll try 
an’ raise moah chickens by fall.” 

“ Laws, chile,” said Sam, “ wa’t eber yo’ 
goin’ way to Baxter’s fo’? W’y, Lucy, dat’s 
a good long eight miles from heah, an’ de 
sun a bilin’ down fit to roast yo’. W’y not 

o right over to Henderson's grocery, not a 
half mile off, an’ git yf eggs?” 

“ Kase I know I ’ll git eggs at Bax- 
tah’s, from a good stock. e Massa 
Baxter gib me eggs from his own hens, an’ 
I got de eggs from ’im dat I raised all my 

er chickens from, an’ finer layin’ nor w’at 
dey was nebber cackled.” 

“ Dat ’s a fac,” said Sam, “an’ mebbe Ss 
would n’t git sich eggs cept at Baxtah’s. 
But, say, Lucy, I hates to see yo’ goin’ off 
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in de hot sun all dat long tramp, an’ jess 
sposin’ I go myself?” 

This wholly unlooked-for offer from idle 
Sam quite astonished and even softened 
Lucy, and she said, — 

“ Yor ’s mighty kind all of a suddent, Sam, 


but I ’ll go my own self, kase F want to 


- stop on de road at Miss Burton’s an’ git her 


soap aa an’ hab a little visit; so I ‘ll go 
myself.” 

"aad o she did, Sam manifesting much 
solicitude about her comfort, and expressin 
afear that she ’d be “ plum melted.” And, 
had it been Dy wna for flesh to melt, poor 
Lucy would have been turned into liquid 
that July day, for the road was long and un- 
shaded and dusty, and the fierce rays of the 
afternoon sun beat furiously down on her 
head ; for she had no umbrella, and the gay 
handkerchief she wore on her head afforded 
little protection from the sun’s rays. 

But on she trudged through the dust and 
heat, with the little silver dime securely tied 
ina corner of her pocket handkerchief, and 
a small tin pail in her hand. 

It was a long and warm walk,.and weary 
indeed were the poor, tired feet in their rag- 
ged old shoes when the little country store 
at the cross roads was at last reached, and 
Aunt Lucy sat down almost exhausted in 


the chair the kind-hearted country merchant. 


placed for her in the porch, when he learned 
that she had walked so far. 

Still chickeas, eh?” said Mr. 
Baxter. “ Reckon you find ready sale for 
‘em; got any more to sell like those Sam 
has been bringing me for the last month? 
Mighty fine chickens them, and if you ’ve 
got to sell, I "ll pay you the highest market 
price for ’em.” 

“ Wa-a-a-t do yo’ say?” she said in a be- 
wildered manner, almost gasping for breath 
as she waited Mr. Baxter’s reply. 

“Why, I asked if you had any more 
chickens to sell like those Sam has been 
bringing me, three or four at a time, for the 
last three weeks or more. I’m going into 
the chicken raising business on a pretty 
large scale, and kept all the fine ones Sam 
brought me for my own use, and would like 
more of them.” 

For nearly three minutes poor Lucy said 
nothing, but sat as one stupefied; and then 
very ee arose from her chair and said,— 

“If you please, Massa Baxtah, may I stop 
an’ look at de chickens as I go back by your 
house?” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” was the reply. 

The shrewd merchant saw that all was 
not right, but had too much delicacy to ask 
questions. 

Down the dusty road again went Lucy, 


yard; and, looking over the fence, she al- 
most fell An she ground, for there the were, 
—Speckly,” “ Whitey,” “ Sophy,” “ Ducky,” 
and all the rest of the feathered treas- 
ures. And, as proof positive that they had 
been — hers, they came running to her 
when she held out her empty hand and call- 
ed them by name. : 

“ |] — | —did-n’t think this of ’im, with all 
his faults,” she moaned, as she sank down - 
on the ground in the shade of the fence in 
utter misery, with tear-dimmed eye,’ and 
hands clas despairingly together, but 
with no other feeling than that of sorrow 
and shame in her large heart that was too 
deeply grieved to feel rage and anger ; for, 
in spite of Sam’s shiftlesness, he had never 
had the name of being dishonest, and Lucy 
was as faithful and honest a woman as the 
world ever knew. 

It is very late when the tired woman d 
her weary and blistered feet up the long hill 
on the top of which is her own gate. 

The moon is shining brightly, for the sun 
has long been down, and Lucy hears the 
sound of cheery whistling at the gate, and 
knows that Sam is watchingforher. And the 
sound of the whistling in the calm, still 
night, carries her far back to bygone days 
when she stood at an old plantation gate, 
and listened eagerly to hear that same air, 
—Sam’s favorite, —‘ Way down upon the 
Suanee River ;” for by that sound she knew, 
in the old days, who was coming across the 
meadow to meet her at the gate. She re- 
members this now, and, before Sam can 
speak, she reaches the gate, leans wearily 
against it, and, lifting her hard and bony 
hand up inthe moonlight, says quietly,— — 

“’Fore God, Sam, | forgive you!” 

‘ Not another word says this wronged wo- 
man, but, leaning her aching head on the 
arms that rest on the gate, she sobs aloud, 
and when she at last lifts up her tear-stained 
face to listen to what Sam will say, she finds 
that she is alone; but far across the fields, 
in the bright moonlight, she sees a Sguee 
moving swiftly away, and she knows it is 
S 


The July and August days all come and 
go, and Sam remains an exile yet. But one 
cool September morning a wagon drives up 
to the gate, and the driver deposits several 
large, slat-covered boxes in the yard and 
drives away again, and in a moment Sam 
comes whistling, in the most unconscious 
manner possible, up the path, opens the 
door of his house, and says, — 

“1 ’se brought back dem chickens, Lucy, 
and,” tossing a well-filled purse in her lap, 
“money to buy feed with; an’ I come honest 


and soon she came to Mr. Baxter’s barn- 


by it all, an’ fore God I ’ll stay honest.” 
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GOOD-BY. 


BY FRANCES WARNER. 


ill 1 your face did see, 
And heard the music of the voice 
That once was life to me. 


Draw back the curtain, Willie: 
I see the rosy awning 
That is held above the day-god 
While on the world he 's dawning. 
d hold me once more in your arms: 


Do you remémber, Willie, 
n the snow-wreat! 
On bush and floweret lay, 
You came? al) nature brigh 
And a sudden glory fell : 
I did not know the reason " 
But have learned it since full well. 


Texas, SepTemBER, 1879. 


- ith a ion that was : 
Such love as you had ate 
Will never hold again. 
The tell us that such love as ours 
ill ever bring regret: 
We ’ve drank the cup, — I ’m dying now, — 
We love each other yet. 


It ’s growing dark, dear Willie, — 
ones see your face: 
old me once more in your arms, 
In a long and last embrace. 
You ’ve been so true and faithful, 
May He who dwells on high 
Deal by vou a ‘ou *ve dealt by me! 
, my love! good-by 


The dark eye glazed, the low voice ceased, 
Hushed wes te panting breath: 
He gazed in awe, then slowly knelt 
ve us both if we have sin’ 
Thou sayest to her that lo much, 
To her much is forgiven.” 


THE MODEL 


ET us imagine such a model thing! 
She will be ready, on her husband’s 
return from his daily avocations, to meet 
him with a smile of encouragement, and in- 
terest herself in any topic he may desire for 
the moment to discuss, entering heartily in- 
to it, and giving it her best consideration, 
aiding him by her intelligent remarks or in- 
quiries in his views of many things. Sup- 
pose the topic to be politics, she listens at- 
tentively, and tries to comprehend its com- 
plications ; to the news of the day she lends 
a willing ear to the opinions of her better- 
half, assisting him with her own. She reads ; 
and many — communings the harmo- 
nious couple enjoy as they talk over current 
literature or books lately perused by them at 
the fireside, or in the leisure of a country 
holiday. She delights in pictures; is the 
first to propose a visit to any exhibitions 
which may be open to the inspection of the 
public, dwelling with an artistic appreciation 
on the merits of each individual painting 
which attracts her own or her husband’s at- 
tention. Music possesses for her the utmost 
charms; she will put aside everything to hear 
it. The slightest hint from her better-half 
of a desire to hear her play or sing will 


HOUSE WIFE. 


meet with instant compliance. They chat 
together of past days; she listens with avidi- 
ty to the reminiscences of his childhood and 
his schoolboy pranks, comparing her own 
outh with his, and living over in with 
him these happy bygone times. How she 
delights in a trip to the country with her gen- - 
ial partner !—as genial he must become un- 
der her influence, — enjoying the quiet, the 
views, the sunsets, the trees, or what not! 
This model housewife will stroll or walk, as 
her husband seems inclined; she will light 
his cigar or ipe, if he be a smoker; see him 
start off with dogs and gan, if he be a sports - 
man ; and give him a parting word as he rides 
to cover. Some men take pleasure in a gar- 
den, and pass many delightful hours in prun- 
ing trees, budding roses, trimming and rear- 
ing plants and shrubs. The model house- 
wife will not be found behindhand here. 
With gardening gloves and scissors, she is 
always at her companion’s side to aid or ad- 
vise him in his work, and deepening the in- 
terest he takes in his botanical pursuits. 
In all things she is an intelligent, cheerful, 
sensible companion, and her husband’s va- 
rious pleasures and occupations are en- 
hanced : and assisted by her presence. Tru 
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ly such a housewife is a helpmeet for any 
man; and if she be a helpmeet to him in 
hours of happiness and ease, what shall we 
imagine her at the times of sickness, sorrow 
and adversity? A patient nurse, and a sym- 
pathetic friend in all troubles, whether small 
or great. he shares the sorrow with the 
partner of her daily life, solacing him in toil, 
weariness, or disappointment, loss of money 
or position. He feels that the load of care 
is lightened when she is near: the trouble 
is halved if she but know of it. 

In domestic happiness the wife’s influence 
is mucn greater than her husband’s. By 
her management of small sums, her hus- 
band’s respectability and credit are created 
or destroyed. No fortune can stand the 
constant leakages of extravagance and mis- 
managenent; and more is spent in trifles 
than women would easily believe. The one 
great expense, whatever it may be, is turned 
over and carefully reflected on ere incurred ; 
the income is prepared to meet it. But it is 
pennies sliding away which 
do the mischief ; and this alone the wife can 
stop, for it does not come within a man’s 
province. There is often an unsuspected 
trifle to be saved in every household. It is 


not in economy alone that the wife’s atten-' 


tion is so necessary, but in taose matters 
which make a well-regulated house. An un- 
furnished cruét-stand, a a key, a but- 
tonless shirt, a soiled tablecloth, a mustard 
t with its old contents sticking hard and 
rown about it, are really nothings; but 
each can raise an angry word or cause dis- 
comfort. 

What most women need next after health 
and power of acquisition, and the confidence 
which springs from having acquired some- 
thing, isa tolerable amount of administrative 
capacity. Housekeeping is administration 
ona small scale. It includes the faculty of 
getting the most for one’s money and man- 
aging servants and children. If it were like- 
ly to be a man’s vocation to the extent to 
which it is likely to be a woman’s, he would 
undoubtedly be prepared for it by some sort 
of apprenticeship. He wouid have to learn 
in some subordinate capacity the proper 
mode of buying and preparing food, and of 
procuring and taking care of furniture and 
clothing, and of ruling servants. He would 
be trained to receive company by some ex- 
oo of the art of entertaining, both in 

ts material and its «xsthetic aspect. No 
one would ever guess however, from an in- 
spection of an average school course, that a 
girl was to be the head of that most com- 

lex result of civilization, a modern house- 

old, with its thousand duties, responsibili- 
ties, and relations. No one would ever sup- 
pose that the very end and aim of a nation’s 
existence, the main use of its armies and 
navies, commerce, police, manufactures, and 


inventions, was the multiplication of well-or- 
dered parlors, with agreeable and efficient . 
women in them; and yet this is strictly 
true. All our toiling, fighting, traveling, 
and epee ends in this. When a man 
has set up a happy home, he feels, and the 
whole ———— agrees with him, that the 
best work of his life is done. 

Home-love is the best love. The love 
that you are born to is the sweetest you will 
ever have on earth. You, who are so anx- 
ious to escape from the home-nest, pause a 
moment and remember that this is so. It 
is right that the hour chould come when 
you, in your turn, should become a wife and 
a mother, and give the best love to others; 
but that will be just it. Nobody—not a 
lover, not a husband —will ever be so ten- 
der or so true as your mother and father. 
Never again, after strangers have broken 
the beautiful bond, will there be anything 
so sweet as the little circle of mother, fa- 
ther, and children, we were cherish- 
ed, protected, praised, and kept from harm. 
You may not know it now, but you will know 
it some day. Whomsoever you marry, true 
and good though he may ‘be, will, after the 
lover-days are over and the honeymoon has 
waned, give you only what you deserve of 
love or sympathy; and usually much less, 
never more. You must watch and be wary 
lest you lose that love which came in 
through the eyes because the one who looked 
thought you beautiful. But those who bore 
you, who loved you when you were that 
dreadful little object, a small baby, and 
thought you exquisitely beautiful and won- 
derfully brilliant — they do not care for faces 
that are fairer and forms that are more 
graceful than yours. You are their very 
own, and so better to them always than oth 
ers. 

Look on the bright side. It is the right 
side. The times may be hard, but it will 
make them no easier to wear a gloomy and 
sad countenance. It is the sunshine, and 
not the cloud, that gives beauty to the flow- 
er. There is always before or around us 
that which should cheer and fill the heart 
with warmth and gladness. The sky is blue 
ten times where it is black once. You have 
troubles, it may So have others. 
None are free from them; and perhaps it 
is as well that none should be. They give ; 
sinew and tone to life, fortitude and cour- 
age toman. That would be a dull sea, and i 
the sailor would never acquire skill, where 
there is nothing to disturb its surface. It 
is the duty of every one to extract all the 
happiness and enjoyment he can from with- 
in and without him; and, above all, he should 
look on the bright side. What though things 
do look a little dark? The lane will have a 
turning, and the night will end in broad day. 
In the long run the great balance rights it- 
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self. What appears ill becomes well; that 
- which appears wrong, right. 

A tasteful woman can make a garret beau- 
tiful and homelike, and at little cost; for the 
beauty of home depends more on educated 
and refined taste than upon mere wealth. 
If there is no artist in the house, it matters 
little that there is a large balance at the 
bank. There is usually no better excuse for 
a barren home than ignorance or careless- 
ness. A little mechanical skill can make 
brackets and shelves for the walls. A 
thoughtful walk in the woods can gather 
leaves and lichens and ferns for adorning 
the unpictured rooms. A trifle saved from 
daily expenses can now and again put a new 
book on the table or shelf. The expendi- 
ture of a few shillings can convert the plain 
window into a conservatory. In these and 
fifty other ways can a plain, bare room be 
converted into a scene of beauty and home 
— 

e may as certain uge the moralit 
of a by the of the 
and children, by the beauty or disorder of 
the homes, and the respect or disdain for 
personal cleanliness and adornment — all of 
which depend solely on woman’s will and 
perception—as we learn by the existence 
of railioads or the frequency of telegraphs 
where a country stands in relation to the 
more advanced conditions of civilization. 
The women who disregard the charm of 
what we may call the luxury, the elegance of 
household and personal cleanliness; whose 
eyes are not open to dirt; to whom rags are 
no shame, personal unloveliness no disgrace, 
home disorder no neglect of natural duty, 
are mainly responsible for the corruption 


sure to result from this uncared-for condi- 
tion of home life. With personal disregard 
comes personal degradation; with indiffer- 
ence to home comfort, neglect of property; 
and neglect of property brings loss, which 
is poverty, which is mendicancy,— than 
which no - is more powerful in the de- 
struction of all self-respect. 

Where husband and wife really love each 

other, they get along well through all the vi- 
cissitudes of life, because one immeasurable 
source of happiness always remains to them, 
whatever disasters betide; and that is their 
unfailing sympathy with each other. Noth- 
ing less than this enables a couple to endure 
with equanimity all the cares and anxieties 
and disappointments of married life. Noth- 
ing is more common than to see two young 
persons marry with the approval of the fam- 
ilies and all the friends on each side. 
“ What afortunate match for both of them!” 
every one exclaims. To outside appear, 
ance such it is. A little time elapses— it 
may be a a few years, it may be only one — 
when, to the surprise of their acquaintances, 
it is announced that the marriage has turn- 
ed out unhappily. The explanation is sim- 
ple,—there was no love between them, 
There was a degree: of friendship, there was 
a mutual expectation of advantage from the 
connexion; but love there was not. For 
the ordinary transactions and relations of 
life respect and friendship are all that are 
required. It is not soin marriage. Noth- 
ing there will supply the place of love. The 
belief that there are substitutes for it is one 
on which many a gay and hopeful young 
couple have trusted their happiness only to 
find it a total wreck. 


HINTS FOR VISITORS. 


is when we are temporarily 
in the homes of others that tact an 


good breeding tell. It is difficult to attain 
e art of easily and gracefully adapting 
one’s self to any circumstances, so as to be at 
home and agreeable whether all things go 
to one’s satisfaction or not. To be thor- 
oughly pleased with the arrangements that 
others make for us, after having for a time 
abandoned our own, is next to impossible. 
Hence we put it as the highest proof of be- 
ing pl that we are perfectly at home. 


Next to being so is the honest effort to 
make others feel that they are so. It is the 
token of true nobility to make even the low- 
liest at ease in your presence. And the ad- 
vent of such a well-bred person into the 
house of a7 family is soon found to be a 
pleasure to the old and the young, while, on 
the other hand, the airs and tones and fid- 
gets and forgetfulness of a discontented 
visitor are enough to make a house wretch- 
ed to all its inmates, and make the visitor 
ever afterward unwelcome. 
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Our Young People’s Story-Teller. 


FRED AND FLOSSIE; 
OR, GOD HELPS THOSE WHO HELP THEMSELVES. 


BY CLARA LE CLERC, OF TEXAS. 


CHAPTER III. 
MORE TROUBLE. 


= days passed wearily to poor little 
Flossie, although Mr. Moreton and 
Fred did all in their power to amuse and in- 
terest her. All day long the father and son 
would strive to divert her mind from her 

at and silent grief, telling of the bright 
ose in store for her; how rejoiced her fa- 
ther would be to see her once again. And 
although she appeared cheerful, and seemed 
striving to put aside her sorrow, yet ever and 
anon a deep sigh would flutter over the 
sweet, childish lips, and she would clasp her 
little hands, and whisper brokenly, — 

“Oh, if darling mamma could only have 
seen papa once more before she died! How 
can I bear it when papa shall come to the 
wagon to help us out, and, finding no mam- 
ma here, turn to me with that earnest look 
in his great blue eyes, and say, ‘ Flossie, pet, 
where is mamma?’ And I shall have to an- 
swer, ‘In heaven!’” 

“ But your papa will see that God does all 
for the best. He is a Christian, Flossie, 
and will bear the blow meekly and with res- 
ignation,” answered the good man, as he 
gathered the little form in his arms, and 

ntly caressed the sorrowing child; griev- 
ng and sorely sad now for the great grief 
in store for the living. 

It was the twilight of the fifth day of their 
journeying since the mother’s death, and the 
train had halted for the night near a swiftly 
rushing stream, with high, steep banks on 
either side. In fact, they seemed irtclosed 
within barriers on three sides; no outlet, as 
it — except by the way in which they en- 
tered. 

High and d masses of limestone 
seule ware them to the right 
and left, while in front of the train waved 
and seethed the dark waters of the fast-rush- 

river. 

“What a gloomy place to camp, father! 


And the clouds are dark and lowering, and I 
also noticed several vivid flashes of light- 
ning as we were entering the gorge. I fear 
we shall have a severe storm.’ 

And Fred Moreton glanced with his 
bright, intelligent eye, over the gloomy 
scene, as he jumped from the wagon and 
held out his arms for little Flossie. He al- 
ways claimed the privilege of assisting Flos- 
sie from the wagon every evening, and tak- 
ing her for a short ramble to “rest them- 
selves ” after the long day's ride. 

“I fear our walk will not be very pleasant 
this evening, Flossie,” he said, as he gently 
placed the Rttle form upon the ground. 

A slight shudder passed over the child as 
she ran her sweet blue eyes over the uncan- 
ny picture. 

“Oh, must we camp here?” and she 
clung convulsively to Fred’s arm. — 

“How dark and gloomy it is even now, 
for the sun is entirely shut out by the black 
clouds. O Mr. Joe!” she continued, “let 
us get away from this dreadful place! I 
feel as if something awful will happen if we 
here!” 

nd the child lifted her tear-laden eyes 
beseechingly to the rugged, honest face of the 
driver, as he drew near to the two children. 

“But we can’t go furder tonight, little 
missie, and this is the usual camping-ground. 
And, though it is rather an onery place, yet 
I’ve been over it many and many a time, 
and nothin’ has ever ned yet, little 
missie.” 

And Red Joe stopped for one moment, 
looked kindly into the sadly troubled face of 
the little girl, and patted her tenderly upon 
her sunny head with his great, horny hand; 
then, hastening forward, he unharnessed his 
tired horses, and led them down to the river 
to drink. 

Soon, all the horses had been attended to 
by their respective drivers; the fires were 
kindled, and rapid preparations were being 
made to get the evening meal lefore the 
coming of the storm. 
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Fred and Flossie wandered only a short 
distance from the encampment and then re- 
turned ; for the little girl seemed restless 
and ill at ease. 

As they were returning to the camp, they 
passed Red Joe and Bill in earnest conver- 
sation, and overheard the former make the 
remark, — 

“ But, I tell ye, Bill, I don’t like the looks 
of things one bit. I tell ye, that Redwine is 
a perfect devil; and I saw old Nick in his 
eyes, shore, when he left us this mornin’! ” 

“ Well, as for my part, I never could abide 
the chap, and I think myself that we had 
best look sharp tonight; keep our guns — 
but hist! thar ’s them young ones! mum ’s 
the word. Step furder this way!” 

And the two men turned aside, and con- 
tinued their conversation in a low, mysteri- 
ous tone. 

“What does it mean, Fred?” 

And Flossie glanced with scared eyes into 
the pale face of her companion. 

“TI really can’t say, Flossie. Wel! tell 
father, and ask him what he thinks of it. 
But don’t get excited, «little missie,’ — as 
Red Joe would say.” 

And Fred clasped the little tremblin 
hands closer within his warm palm, an 
soothed her with tender words. Calling his 
father to one side, Fred made known to him 
the scraps of conversation which he and 
Flossie had overheard. 

A shadow gathered fora moment over the 
face of the minister, which he hastened to 
banish as he glanced down into the two 
young faces watching him so intently. 

“| really cannot understand it, my child- 
ren. But do not worry yourselves. I shall 
inquire into the matter myself. Come, sup- 
per is ready, and we are anxious to get ev- 
erything arranged before the coming of the 
storm ; as I think, from the dark clouds, fre- 
quent flashes of lightning, and distant mut- 
terings of thunder, that it will be upon us in 
full force in the course of an hour.’ 

And, leading the way, they were soon par- 
taking of the supper, which consisted of 
griddle cakes, wild game, and coffee. 

But little Flossie’s appetite — never very 

t — seemed to have deserted her almost 
entirely; and Fred did not eat so heartily as 
usual. 

Just as they were finishing their repast, 
Red Joe and Bill appeared upon the scene, 
and politely requested a few words in pri- 
vate with “ Mr. Parson,” as they had persist- 
ed in calling Mr. Moreton ever since they 
had learned that he was a minister. 

So “Mr. Parson” walked with them a 
few yards from the encampment, and seem- 
ed to be listening eagerly, and approving of 
all their ———— every now and then 
glancing, with a troubled and perplexed eye, 
toward the children. 


“There is some trouble ahead, Fred. | 
am sure of it. I feel it here.” 

And the child placed her hand upon her 
heart. 

“Hush, Flossie dear, father will explain 
all to us when he comes back,” said the boy, 
as he drew the little girl aside, and seated 
her upon a fragment of rock. “They 
are making all snug before the coming ef 
the storm,” he continued, as he watched 
Red Joe and Bill going here and there, talk. 
ing to first one and then the other. 

he men all looked serious, and hastened 

to gather the horses together, and fasten 
them securely to stakes which they drove in 
the —_ to the left of a large boulder 
which jutted out from the rest, and seemed 
to offer some protection against the storm, 
which was now advancing in a black mass 
with giant strides. ° 

In the next place, the men pulled the 
wagons across the opening, — three abreast, 
—and placed the vehicle in which the child- 
ren traveled in the centre, thus: they put 
three wagons lengthwise from right to left; 
then the single wagon they headed toward 
the stream, and in front of that they placed 
= other three in the same manner as the 

rst. 

“Looks like a kind of barricade! ” mut- 
tered the boy. “Three wagons here in 
front, then our wagons, with ample room on 
each side to crouch down and load their 
guns; and then the three in the rear. I 
wonder if it means Indians!” he murmured 
under his breath,so fearful that the little 
girl at his side might hear. 

“Come, little ones!” said Mr. Moreton, 
as he approached the couple of children, as 
they sat upon the rock. “It is time you 
were housed for the night. Fred, I shall 
put you and Flossie in the centre wagon, 
until the storm is over, as we have lashed a 
stout oil-cloth covering over it, making it 
quite water-proof. Your lantern is lighted, 
ready for you. You can talk or read until 
bed-time, then I ’ll make further arrange- 
ments.” 

And speaking thus, Mr. Moreton held out 
a hand to each of the children to lead them 
to shelter, as the big drops of rain began 
to plash here and there, and they rose and 
gladly hastened to the shelter. 

“ Now, my little Flossie, 1 hope you will 
be comfortable,” he continued, as he lifted 
the small figure into the wagon. “ Every- 
thing is snug and tight, I think. I do not 
want my little ones exposed to the mercy of 
a heavy Texas rain.” 

Snug indeed! the at, roomy wagon- 
body looked like a little house ; cover close- 
ly drawn, shutting out the wild, black night ; 
and shutting in right, cheerful light, cozy 
piles of blankets and pillows ; and their lit- 


tle box of story books, with which they 
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were accustomed to while away an hour 
every evening. 

“Oh, how nice! Come on, Fred, and let 
’s finish our story; for I ’m so anxious to 
know if ‘Cecil and his Dog’ met with any 
more adventures.” 

“One moment, Flossie, and I ’ll be with 

. Father!” and the boy turned appeal- 
a to his parent, grasping his hand con- 
vulsively in his earnestness. “ What does 
this meau? There is danger of some kind 
afloat. Why try to keep it from me? You 
know I am nota coward!” 

“A coward! No indeed, my son, you 
have always shown yourself to be brave and 
courageous ; and I fear we shall need both 
bravery and courage tonight. The scout 
we sent out this morning, reports signs of 
Indians, and then, added to that, Red Joe 
and Bill anticipate trouble from that young 
Redwine, who left us this morning. You 
will find your gun all ready for you, and plen- 
ty of ammunition at hand; and your duty 
tonight will be to watch while little Flossie 
sleeps. But do not alarm her. The dan- 

r is some hours off yet. We do_ not 
ear an attack before midnight. Let Flos- 
sie read or talk until she becomes tired; 
and then suggest that she lie down on the 
blankets and rest, while you finish the sto- 
ry to her. By that means she will drop off 
to sleep, and never suspect the trouble. In 
with you, now, my boy! for the wind and 
rain are coming in earnest!” and Mr. 
Moreton placed his hands npon Fred’s 
shoulders and gave him a toss into the wag- 
on. 

“ But, father, you must not remain out in 
the storm !” cdlled Fred. : 

“ Button down the curtain at this end,” 
answered his father’s voice, above the roar 
of the wind and rain, — which certainly was 
coming in earnest. 

Surely the heavens had opened ; for great 
forked tongues of flame shot here and there, 
lighting up the inky darkness ; the thunder 
crashed and rolled over their heads, and the 
rain came like a deluge. But the children 
were safely housed from the fury of the 
storm. 

Although little Flossie shivered, and bur- 
ied her face in the pillows to shut out sight 
and sound, yet ever and anon her silvery 
voice might be heard, as she repeated some 
of her beautiful and appropriate passages, — 

“The Lord is our help in time of 
trouble.” 

“Tn thee, O Lord, do I put my trust.” 

“Preserve me, O God; for in thee do I 
put my trust,” 

“God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble. Therefore will not 
we fear, though the earth be moved, and 
the mountains be carried into the midst of 
tue sea.” 


Fred listened to the sweet tones of her 
voice, and was comforted by the cheering 
words she uttered. 

“Do not think I am afraid of the storm, 
dear Fred; but I am always nervous, and 
don’t know what to do with this little, ner- 
vous, trembling body of mine: as mamma 
used to say, “my spirit is willing, but my 
flesh is weak,” so I always try to shut out 
the fury and awful grandeur of the storm, 
and comfort myself with repeating my best- 
loved passages from God’s promises to 
us ” 


“With such a devoted little believer — 
angel almost she seems to me—in our 
midst, surely God will be on our side. I 
shall place our lives in his keeping, for tru- 
ly is ‘he our present help in time of 
trouble.’ ” 

And rising from his low camp-chair, he 
approached the little girl, and kneeling by 
her side, he continued aloud, — 

“Flossie, let us ask God in, prayer to 
watch over and keep us from all harm, for 
other troubles may be abroad in our midst.” 

And together they raised their young 
voices in a simple but earnest petition for 
God’s mercy and governs and at the 
close, Flossie added, — 

“And now, dear God, we have placed 
en in thy powerful hand ; and if it 
be thy will, guard and keep us all from com- 
ing harm. Bless those who have been kind 
to me since darling mamma went home to 
thee. Teach us all how to love thee more, 
and serve thee better. Turn all from evil, 
and show them how to find peace and happi- 
ness with thee. Place thy allgowertal 
hand upon young Mr. Redwine, and show 
him the error of his wicked ways; for 
though I am but a simple little child, 1 know 
how wrong it is to take thy holy name in 
vain; and often have I prayed thee, all 
quietly in my heart, to-turn that poor, sinful 
young man from his evil ways. Bless each 
and every one of this company, we ask 
thee for our dear Jesus’ sake. Amen!” 

And while the sweet, flute-like voice rose 
in this simple, child-like prayer, the storm 
crashed and howled, and swept over them; 
the rain dashing against the sides of their 
temporary dwelling as if each gust would 
sweep it from its resting-place. But the wag- 
ons had been securely lashed together; and 
then held in position by strong ropes ar.d 
stout chains wrapped around stakes driven 
in the ground. 

And while the two children sat side b 
side in their low chairs and comforted each 
other with favorite passages from the bless- 
ed Book, the dull thud, thud of horses’ feet 


might have been heard in the distance ; but 
of which they took no heed, on account of 
the rush and whirl of the tempest. But an 
enemy was rapidly approaching; and how 
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soon he might be upon them, they in their 
childish unconsciousness knew not. 

By and by, amid the roar of the wind and 
dash of the rain, was heard a loud, blood- 
curdling, unearthly yell, the dreaded war- 
whoop of the Indians! 

With blanched faces and quivering lips, 
the two children azed into each others’ 


face, and no word stirred the rigid calm of 
their lips. At length, leaning over the girl, 
and swayed by some uncontrollable influ. 
ence, the boy pressed his lips to the fair 
brow, and exclaimed, as he grasped his 


“ Pray for us, Flossie, —pray hard; and 
I shall either save you or die with you!” 


THE “GRAYBACK” ON THE COAST. 


BY GEORGE 


WU THAT has become of those grayback 

southeasters, once so common on the 
New-England coast? Not but that we have 
now and then a southeast rainstorm; but 
when has there been witnessed anything 
like those tearing old “graybacks,” two or 
three of which were formerly almost sure to 
come every fall? Then, a vessel caught in 
any bight of the land, as the sky began to 
thicken and turn gray to the southward, 
was in a deplorable position, indeed. She 
had only to carry sail as long as she could, 
then heave-to under a close-reefed maintop- 
sail, and take the chances of the gale’s 


abating before her leeway should swallow’ 


up the distance between herself and the 
shore. 

How could my mother have given her 
consent to my going to sea? Inrleed, she 
did not give it; it was wrested from her by 
siege. The garrison was her heart; the at- 
tacking force, her boy, — loving, well-mean- 
ing, but wildly romantic. 

And now, right here, I wish every one of 
my boy-readers to pause. I wish him to 
think of the tears which are shed at night, 
when he sees them not; of the sorrowful 
arisings at morning ; of the dull weight upon 
all the duties of the day; of the agony that 
must fill a once happy mother’s heart; sim- 

ly for the freak of a lad who means no 
arm, but whose brain is turned by thoughts 
of the salt sea. Let him picture her as she 
reviews her boy's brief history, recalling 
each dear incident, away back to the cano- 
pied cradle. And this at the very moment 
when the wild ocean is about to come be- 
tween herself and her darling, who must 
henceforth be surrendered to the rude and 
roving life which he, in all things else so 
ntle and so yielding, has become fixedly 
etermined to lead. 

I was but sixteen ; yet for three years had 
the siege lasted. I ached for the sorrowful 
looks; 1 was in agony at the carefully ad- 


H. COOMER. 


propositions future, so ten- 
er ut in my wa one whose 
had become of the of 
Yet, sympathize as I would, I could not 
yield! I must come back to ker —a 
with my flaunting black ribbon and my cali 
co shirt, and tell her of the strange lands I 
had seen; of the ship and the captain ; and 
what Jack had said, and what Tom had 
done. 

I did not reflect that the sailor’s return is 
but a half-joy, after all. Always shaded by 
something in reserve,—the next ship and 
the next parting ; the dreary prospect of con- 
tinued change. 

I was proud of my sea-chest during the 
few days that it was in the house, in spite of 
the sorrow I felt at the silent tears, which, 
when my mother knew nof that I was re 
om er, she let fall uponit. How often 

lifted the lid! Within it there were the 
low-cut trousers of the sailor,—some of 
woollen, some of duck,—to be fastened 
about the hips with a strap; shirts of calico 
and red flannel, stockings, and pump shoes; 
a short blue jacket, and a monkey jacket; a 
tin cup and pan; a sheath-knife and two 
jack-knives ; a sail-maker’s palm ; writing-pa 
per, books, and a number of other articles. 

How carefully my mother scrutinized and 
adjusted the little outfit which told such a 
tale of coming separation. Her boy —was 
he to wear those scarlet shirts and duck 
trousers, and swagger with them in forei 
ports, and be like the rough sailors? In 
that sea-chest, I saw ships and continents 
and oceans; but she saw only the tomb of 
all the past. 

The baby that she had rocked in his cra 
dle ; the little boy that she had dressed for 
school; he that had been a part of the 
house ; that had flung his red mittens on the 
table ; that had warmed his soft hands at 
the grate ; that had caressed the yellow kit 
ten; that had rolled marbles on the floor: 
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that had played cricket in the back yard, — 
was he now to be forever lost across the 
threshold of domestic life, so far that a 
mother’s arm could not reach him, nor her 
voice call him back ? 


The /nca, on board which I had 
, Was 


and which lay at the head of the wha 

a large, new brig, of three hundred and elev- 
en tons, bound to Havana. She was to have 
six men and two boys before the mast, 
which number, with the captain, first and 
second mates and cook, would bring her 
complement up to twelve, all told. Now 
and then I saw some old salt who was to go 
in her shuffling up and down the wharf, 
while Capt. Moore himself bustled about to 
superintend the loading. 

t was before the day of deck-cabins, and 
the only house which the /wca had above- 
board was the galley. So that her wide, 
sweeping decks, from the taffrail to the 
night-heads, showed to greatadvantage. Her 
bulwarks were about three feet and a half 
high, her sheer was graceful, and her spars 
were the very perfection of symmetry. 

“That ’s a good-looking brig, and a good 
brig, too, by the looks of her,” remarked a 
fatherly old tar on the wharf. 

He was going in her, and I was very 
proud to tell him that so also was I. He 
took me on board with him, showing me 
this thing and that; how the clew-garnet was 
belayed here, and the reef-tackle there ; how 
the forward braces led aft, and the after 
braces led forward ; how the trysail was brail- 
ed up, and how the foretopmast-staysail was 
furled in its netting. Nothing further was 
wanting to bind me to that old sailor than 
the interest he took in my nautical educa- 
tion. 

At the same time there was loitering 
about decks another salt, who only growled 
sneeringly at some of my remarks upon sea- 
life, and whom I instinctively disliked and 
dréaded. His name was Dick, while that of 
the more social tar was Jack. 

A few days later, all hands were mustered 
on board, and we went down the harbor with 
a sharp west-northwester,—I all the time 
thinking of the grand spectacle which our 
brig under full sail must present to the boys 
on shore. It was an abundant gratification 
to me to feel that they every one knew me 
to be on board of her. 

Briskly enough, I flew up and down the 
rigging or ran about the decks, helping the 
men as well as I knew how. But how angry 
old Dick became with me, because, in my 
ignorance of nautical courtesy and my desire 
to perform some couspicuous service, | 


’ crowded in front of him, as all hands were 


riding down the fore tack. He flung me 
aside with his big paw, so that I pitched 
against the foremast. 

Before I was aware of it, we were away 


out to sea; and the beautiful brig was going 
off with both Is set, at arate which show- 
ed her to be a very fair sailor for a West-In- 
diaman. How the spray flew from her 
bows as she dashed, rolling and pitching, 
along! How the main-brace tautened, and 
the trysail sheet tugged at its block! And 
yet how easy was every motion of the deep 
and excellent vessel! More than once old 
Jack murmured his satisfaction. 

“T allow that this is a good brig,” he said. 

Evidently, Capt. Moore was a great man 
for carrying sail, a characteristic which ap- 
peared pleasing to most of the crew. But 
old Dick was not pleased with anything, and 
he remarked, — 

“If the old man don’t take in them r’yals, 
he ’ll stretch them new backstays till he car- 
ries the r’yalmasts out of her.” 

It answered just as well as anything else 
to growl about. 

In the first dog-watch, however, we furled 
the royals, and soon after, as the wind in- 


creased, took in the fore-topgallantsail and 


mainsail, and single-reefed the topsails. 

And thus, through the gusty September 
night, the /nca kept fast and steadily on. 
The trysail gaff creaked with the swing of 
the sail; the foretopmast-staysail slat, as it 
was becalmed by the other canvas ; the fore- 
sail and the two topsails pulled with mighty 
strength ; and the ee away 
up against the clear sky, looked beautifully 
white in the beams of the moon. The sec- 
ond mate had the evening watch, as did also 
old Jack, to whose yarns | listened eagerly 
as he sat beside me on the windlass. | 

I had been seasick a yery little, as we first 
cleared the land, but thé unpleasant feeling 
had now passed away. Jim Beane, however, 
the other boy, was completely off his legs, 
and it was all that he could do to get up from 
the deck sufficiently to pass his contribu- 
tions to Neptune over the lee bulwarks. It 
seemed, he said, as if the top of his head 
was lifted off whenever the brig sank in the 
trough of the sea. And the monotonous “ O 
dears!” that escaped his lips, were, every 
few minutes, accompanied with what he had 
eaten the day before. The sailors, who 
knew that such things must be, paid no at- 
tention tohim; but I could not help going 


to his side every now and then, and asking © 


him if he felt better. ~ 


“ A’n’t the’ a hatchet somewheres,” said 


Jim, “that you can knock me in the head 
with? O dear! O dear! A'-ryo-oo-ark! 
ar-roo-oo-ark A’n’t the’ a hatchet?” 

Even the sailors took notice enowgh of 
him to laugh at him; and Jack said there 
was no hatchet about decks, — nothing 
smaller than the cook’s axe in the galley. 
Then they began to tell Jim of remedies: 
mince pie and molasses, and good warm bis. 


cuit with honey on it; fish-chowder, and 
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toast. But ha yay he was too far gone to 
take in the full force of their observations. 
They tried also to encourage him by remark- 
ing that he had now only the “ symptoms,” 
and that these generally lasted about nine 
days before seasickness really set in. 


“ You will be all over it in a month or 
two,” they said. And Jim took in enough 
of the tremendous import of this last con- 
soling information to put more vehemence 
into his “‘ ar-roo-oo-ark,” and to call out again 
for the hatchet. 

I am thus particular with the incidents of 
the first night out, because then the most 
simple things made a strong impression up- 
on me. 

Afterward, we had light, southerly winds 
and calms, so that our passage was long. 
And now | found that sailors are never out 
of work. As our rigging was new, the men 
were constantly employed in “ setting it up,” 
— every shroud and stay having, in its turn, 
to be set taut with the watch tackle, — for 
new rigging is always stretching and slack- 
ening. We had alternate forenoon watches 
below ; but, in the afternoon, all hands were 
on deck. 

Dick growled because the vessel was 
new; but Jack, who had been a shipmate 
with him before, said that he growled just 
the same in the last vessel because she was 
old. Dick was not one of the harmless 
growlers that nobody caes for, but he had a 
malicious, murderous look about his black 
eyes and bullet-head, and was quarrelsome 
in the forecastle. Sometimes he would talk 
of blood, and hint at some wild deed of 
which he seemed to have knowledge. And 
one day he and Mr Miller, the mate, had a 
clinch on the main-deck,—the mate getting 
the better of him, and-kicking the insolent 
tar in such a way as to coil him up under the 
longboat. 

After that, there was very little mercy for 
old Dick ; and if any job turned up unusual- 
ly disagreeable, he might count upon having 
it to do. 

As we got down within a hundred miles 
of Havana, it was our lot to fall in with 
what was probably the last pirate that ever 
cruised in the Cuban waters ; for this was a 
few years later than the era made so dread- 
ful by these rovers, and the appearance of 
one of them had become a rare event. 
| This was a topsail schooner, — one of 
‘those “long, low, black schooners” indeed, 

tof which thé novelists were once in the hab- 

it of telling us. But nothing in particular 

‘came of the incident, except that it was a 

good opportunity to try our brig’s new rig- 
ing. 

We discovered the rover at daylight, about 
four miles off our port beam, standing on a 
course parallel with our own. Ina few min- 
utes, he was standing for us, —or, rather, so 


standing as to cross our bows. Wech 

our course, and he did the same. The wind 
was now abeam, blowing a gale, but we car- 
ried everything which would draw, thou 
we had just before been under double-reefed 
topsails. Our only hope was that the brig 
would stand a great press of sail longer than 
the schooner. spunyarn on board 
the /zca was new, and she was twice the size 
of her pursuer. But that pursuer — how he 
did walk through the water! He had his 
topsail single-reefed, and his topgallantsail 
furled, and there was also a single reef in 
his mainsail,— yet he gained on us very 
fast. His decks were full of men, and we 
had not even a fowling-piece for our de- 
fence. 

Heavier and heavier came the flaws, and 
our stout brig lay over so much that at 
times the lee cat-head was under water. 
Capt. Moore glanced anxiously at the top- 
gallantmasts, fearing that they would 
averboard. The trysail boom dipped in 
water with every swing of the stern, and the 
martingale went out of sight with every 

lunge forward. As to the pirate, she was 

uried by the sea and spray. There was a 
white sheet away up to her fore-yard. 

If she could bear her sail, there was no 
doubt that she would overhaul us; but with 
every fresh gust we hoped to see that villain- 
ous fore topsail blown from the yard. She 
was now not a mile off. We clung to the 
weather lanyards and lookedather. Bigger 
and bigger appeared the seas that went 
swashing against her side, making her roll 
and labor as she leaped along; and by and 
by itcame! We could not hear the crash 
of the great spar — she was so far away— 
but, all of a sudden, her foremast seemed to 
walk right overboard. It did not lean, at 
first, like a falling tree, but went bodily, 
standing straight up, as if lifted by the sail, 
or as if some of the weather. rigging held 
longer than the mast itself. Then, when 
the broken end was right over the water, 
down it plunged at once ; and, instantly, the 
schooner rolled to windward so deeply that 
the next sea broke over her decks with tre- 
mendous force. 

“In with the royals and topgallant sails !” 
shouted Capt. Moore. “Haul down the 
flying-jib! we can take things easy now!” 

And this was my first and last adventure 
with a pirate. 

That night the second mate sent me up 
to the fore-topgallant cross-trees to look out 
for the light on the Moro, — the fixed light, 
a hundred and forty-four feet above the wa- 
ter. Ina few minutes, i sang out, —- 

“ Light, ho!” 

Then, with a.pleasing consciousness that 
Havana was close before us, I came down 
the rigging, and jumped on deck, where Jack 
was spinning some yarn about a pretty Hav- 
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anese, and Dick growling because the wind 
was dying out. . 

The following afternoon, between the 
Punta, on the starboard, and the Moro, on 
the larboard, we stood in to Havana har- 
bor, where the sight of the shipping was in- 
spiring. Brigs, rks and ships were all 

ut us. ew England and New York 
were largely represented; and there were 
vessels from every maritime nation of Eu- 
rope. Huge men-of-war, with their ensigns 
displayed at the , uplifted their dark 
spars, and the hoisting gear of merchantmen 
rattled or creaked on every side. We had 
been thirty-eight days at sea, — an enormous- 
ly long passage,—with the monotonous 
October and September winds from the 
south; and this sudden apparition of life 
seemed like a vision of another world. All 
on shore was charmingly strange to me. 
Even the dark, old streets and prison-like 
dwellings had their fascination, Of course 
Ihad but short periods of liberty from the 
brig; but such as I had were improved. I 
wandered to the Plaza de Armas, to the 
Cathedral, that holds the bones of Colum- 
bus, and to the A/amedas or Promenades, 
where the feminine beauty of Havana is al- 
ways astir at evening. I met squads of 
Spanish soldiers, and saw groups of the 
handsomely dressed officers of Isabella II., 
the me girl-queen recently crowned in 

rid. 

But I risked much. And one evening, 
having separated from my shipmates, I per- 
ceived myself watched closely by a priestly 
looking fellow, wrapped in a short cloak, 
who perhaps thought that the young A meri- 
¢ano had a dollar or two in his pocket. At 
length he suddenly confronted me, and _ his 
long, bright knife shot out like a ray of 
light. I dodged the -blow, and ran, getting 
down to the harbor side with a whole skin, 
but with a clean cut across the breast of my 
blue jacket. 

Meanwhile, Jim Beane, my boy shipmate, 
was getting into evil ways, and he and old 
Dick brought up that night in the calaboose, 
— Dick being crazy drunk, and Jim foolishly 
so. Old Jack, too, had his rigging well set 
- that evening; yet, next , when | 

owed him the cut in my jacket, he lectured 
me kindly about my folly in getting out 
from — & his lee, and wandering about 
Havana all by :nyself. 

A month passed, and, as we lay waiting 
catgo, letters and papers reached us from 
home, telling how nearly we had been given 
up before the gladdening news of our arrival 
out came to the busy seaport. 

My mother wrote of her sleepless nights 
during those long three weeks ‘of silence, 
and of the inexpressible joy she felt when, 
upon reading in the — paper the report of 
a returned —— with the names of the 
I 


Northern vessels he had left at Havana, 
she saw this addition :— 

“ Spoke, going in, brig 7wca, Moore, hence; 
38 days.” 

Well do those who have friends at sea 
know how momentous may be the import of 
a single line in the shipping column of the 
paper that they read. 

y mother also remarked that the same 
captain had ——— passing, close off Cuba, 
“a schooner, long, low, and black, with loss 
of foremast. Seemed to be full of men.” 


I could feel that this report troubled her, 
and that, although she did not say so, she 
feared that the unknown craft might be a pi- 
rate. How little did she imagine the fear- 
ful danger we had fallen into from this same 
mysterious vessel, “ full of men,” or that the ° 
life of her boy had so lately hung upon the 
weakness of that very “ foremast.” Indeed, 
while the pirate was chasing us, I had 
thought how the clock ticked at home ; how 
the cat lay under the stove; and how my 
mother, all unconscious of my peril, went 
about her work. 

We lay at Havana six weeks, and then, 
having completed our loading, got underway 
with the land breeze, and stood out of the 
harbor. I had, as my “venture” home, two 
hundred oranges and fifty pine-apples ; and 
I thought how the boys would gather about 
me when I should go up the wharf, with the 
mingled odors of the forecastle and the 

lantation clinging to my sailor’s garb; and 

ow pleased my mother would be with these 
golden fruits of Ind. 

Jim Beane had no mother nor any one 
else in waiting for him, and yet he seemed 
glad to be heading toward the place where 

e had first been kicked and boxed about. 

With both royals set, ard all our studding 
sails tugging at the yardarms, we were soon 
in the Florida Passage, where the swift cur- 
rent of the Gulf Stream was helping us as 
stoutly at our keel as was the south wind at 
our topsails. We crossed the latitude of 
Charleston, and came up with the Hatteras, 
with the same fresh breeze aloft, and the 
same sweeping current below; and old Jack 
“allowed” that, if the wind stood, we would 
make the run from port to port in eight 
days. But he had a suspicion of Hatteras, 
and said that all Greenland might be down 
upon us before night. And it was even so. 
At sunset we were a under a close- 
reefed main-topsail, with wind, rain, snow, 
hail, and a tremendous sea, all battling us at 
once. 

For eight days we had the same wretched 
weather, varied at intervals by a partial lull 
of the wind and clearing of the sky; and 
there were times when my monkey jacket, 
as I took it off to turn into my berth, would 
stand up as if there were still a man in it, — 
it was so stiff with ice. What arelief it was 
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when Jim Beane and myself, with the bright 
sunshine once more glittering upon the wa- 
ter, and the breeze fresh from the south- 
ward, were sent up to loose the two royals! 

As I reached the main-topgallant cross- 
trees, I caught sight of a dark object away 
off the lee bow, bobbing up and down, and 
- oi disappearing when in the trough of 

sea. 


“Something about three points off the 
lee bow, sir, that looks like a wreck!” I 


¢ captain came up into the main-top- 
lant cross-trees, with his spyglass. “Keep 

r off three ints,” he .said to the 
man at the wheel, after looking for a few 
moments; and the /#ca’s blocks creaked 
with the rounding in of the weather braces. 

Plainer and plainer we distinguished the 
wreck. It was evidently that of a cotton- 
loaded ship, with bulwarks gone and masts 
broken off in such a manner that only their 
stumps were left; and to these were lashed 
a number of men. The spectacle which 
these men presented when taken on board 
the /nuca was forlorn indeed. They were 
six in number, the only survivors of the 
crew of the English ship Severn, from New 
Orleans for Liverpool ; fourteen others hav- 
ing perished. For six days they had not 
tasted an atom of food or drink, and were 
so ghastly as to be frightful. 

he wreck was soon far astern, and our 
captain made the sufferers as comfortable 
as possible. One of them died on the even- 
ing of that day, and two others on the follow- 
ing morning. A fourth lingered twelve 
hours longer, and then dropped suddenly 
away. Two only had been capable of recov- 
ery, and these slowly improved. 

Close off the New-England coast we en- 
countered a blinding snowstorm from due 
north; and while lying-to at night, with our 
head to the northeast, we were startled in 
the mid-watch by a tremendous apparition 
right athwart our jib-boom. How it loomed 
up in the snow-darkened heaven, as I caught 
sight of it while thrashing my arms to keep 
from freezing. It was a heavy ship running 
off the coast. The long, black hull, an un- 
defined mass in the darkness, rushed past 
us so near that her main-yard almost struck 
our eer and she was gone, like 
an ocean spirit, leaving a foamy line astern. 
We had been but a few fathoms from death ; 
for such a ship, coming upon us in a gale, 
would have sent us whirling to the bottom 
as if our brig had been a sea-shell. 

Then came fearful weather from the 
northwest; next a fresh breeze from the 
southwest, which brought us nearly up with 
our port; then a warm, lazy day of sunshine 
and calm, and next a night with the sky full 


of mare’s-tails, succeeded by a sunless, 
breezeless morning, with gray clouds 


over- 


head and a thick haze along the south. It 
was at hand! —the old pone be which had 
so often rocked my cozy home on shore 
and roared at my window. And here we 
were, right in a bight of the land, with no 
wind to take us in or off. The land was 
not in sight; but land, in such an atmosphere, 
cannot be seen far; and, although not posi- 
tive as to his exact offing, Capt. Moore 
"4 the /nca to be in a position of great 
peril. 

It was late in the afternoon-watch before 
the brig got steerageway with anything like 
a steady breeze, — and when such a breeze 
sprang up, it came from the southeast, 
Should we attempt to run in with it, the re- 
sult would probably be that we would at 
night find ourselves in storm and darkness, 
hopelessly close upon a lee shore, with the 
harbor entrance hidden and unattainable in 
the uproar and fury of the gale. It would 
be wisest to work off shore; and so, 
ing both tacks, and a: 4 sharp up, we 
headed from the land. With a deeply load- 
ed West-Indiaman, and a head-beat sea, 
this was but a forlorn undertaking ; and had 
we flung the log overboard, it would have 
remained a good while under the counter. 

But the breeze fast gathered strength. 
The ocean roughened, and rolled with a 
heavier swell than one would have looked 
for with a wind of no greater force. At 
length the waters blackened, and we realized 
that it was blowing hard. The light sails 
were taken in, and soon after the mainsail 
was hauled up and furled and the topsails 
double-reefed. As darkness fell around, we 
brailed up the trysail, hauled down the jib 
and fore-topmaststays, and furled the fore- 
sail. We had already rigged preventer 
braces on the after-arms. 

No sail now remained on the brig but 
the double-reefed topsails ; but the wind in- 
creased to such violence that it soon became 
necessary to furl the fore and close-reef the 
main. And now came the fate of poor lit- 
tle Jim Beane. It was the last time that we 
were ever to assist each other in reefing or 
furling. All hands had been up to furl the 
fore-topsail; had come down the fore rig- 
ging and gone up the main, and were lyin 
out onthe main-yard to close reef the sai 
The /nca was rolling and plunging in such 
a manner that her yardarms almost di 
in the crests of the great seas; the rain was 
nearly enough to drown a man aloft; and the 
wind seemed to grapple with us like a fari- 
ous giant, till we could hardly cling to the 

. Jack was at the weather earring and 

ick at the lee; and the sail slat and thun- 

dered, now swelling above our heads and 

now under our feet. We had thrown our- 

selves forward upon it to smother and _ 
it down, when, as it shivered in, 


was taken aback, poor little Jim lost 
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his balance and went headlong over the 

d. There were thunder and lightning 
in this gale, although it was as late as the 
21st of December ; and just as the boy fell, 
the black night was made brilliant as day, 
by one of those prolonged or double flashes 
which we sometimes witness. I had a 
glimpse of his heels as he went over, and 
saw him plunge into the top of a sea which 
happened at that moment to swell from un- 
der the brig, roaming and foaming and 
coursing away to leeward. A pitch dark- 
ness followed, and, in so far as I could have 
any coherent thoughts in that uproar of sea 
and sky, | pictured him as carried in the ter- 
rible arms of the storm, struggling and help- 
less, among a thousand yawning caverns 
and mountain waves, —a lamb in the talons 
of a vulture among the peaks of the alps! 

It was a long time before we could reef 
the topsail. The cry of “haul out to the 
windward,” or “haul out to the leeward,” 
could no more be heard than the chirp of a 
cricket in a cannonade. But at last the 
work was done, and we went down on deck. 

During the heaviest of the gusts, the sea 
was blown comparatively level ; but with the 
least lull of the tempest, the broad, angry 
rollers would shoot up with gigantic strength, 
making the brig rock arid labor till it seemed 
as if the masts would go by the board. It 
was not until midnight that we shipped the 
first sea. A great, swinging, mountainous 
mass, it struck us on the weather bow, and 
filled pF pene to the vail, — startin ~ 

ey, and carrying away a portion of the 
ing, and lea into the rigging for safety. 
It had a fair swing atthe brig, 
the forecastle to the quarter, — burying the 
entire broadside, and sweeping — ing 
before it but the masts. The galley, already 
shatteréd, was crushed to fragments; the 
long-boat was torn from its fastenings and 
tumbled overboard, and’ the lee bulwarks 
were completely demolished. With the 
mag Gest went my little “ venture” of pine- 
apples and oranges which I| had carefull 
stowed away in it before we left Havana. 
had never, until this night, witnessed the 
boarding of a vessel by a sea, and to me the 
force of the waves had an appalling sublimi- 
ty. It was surprising that our brig could 
meet the shock of hundreds of tons of water, 
rolling before the gale, and not sink out- 


ot long afterward, the topgallant masts 
came down with a crash, and all hands were 
rm a de in clearing the wreck, in order 
that the broken spars might not remain 


thumping against the side. This was dan- 
rous and difficult work, but I had an am- 
tion to take my part in it with the others ; 
and, indeed, I was, perhaps, less care 


than an older sailor would have been. 
While we were thus employed, the jib-boom, 
at a tremendous lurch of the vessel, broke 
short off at the cap, and had, like the topgal- 
lant masts, to be cut adrift. Still the main- 
topsail held on,— the stout, new sail upon 
which so much depended ; and under its 
steadying power aloit, the excellent sea-boat 
lay-to like a gull. 

The night wore away all the faster for the 
excitement and tumult, and it was now al- 
most daybreak ; yet the gale showed no sign 
of abating. Each of us in his own mind, 
over and over again, estimated the leeway 
which the brig must be making, comparing 
it with the probable duration of the 
southester and our distance from the 
land. Our going ashore, provided the 
storm should continue much longer, was 
simply a question of hours and minutes, 
and our fate certain death. Even now, at 
any moment, the crash might come. The 
breakers might be twenty miles away, or 
only one mile. A position of more trying 
suspense can hardly be imagined. 

At length, between five and six o’clock 
in the morning, while it was still utterly 
dark, the lulls in the gale began to grow 
loriger, and the heavy gusts to weaken ;_ but 
the brig rolled worse than ever, as the fall- 
ing of the wind allowed her to swing off in- 
to the trough of the sea. Evidently the 
height of the storm was over; yet, unless 
the wind should come out violently from 
the northward, we must still go ashore ; for 
it would be impossible to work off against 
such a tremendous sea with anything short 
of a strong gale from the land. calm 
would be fal in the presence of such a 
landward swell. 

It was about half-past five, when, all on a 
sudden, as the atmosphere cleared a little, 
we saw, off on the lee quarter, the faint 
gleam of alight. Every one of us knew its 
meaning. It told that we were close in 
with the land, and that all hope was at an 
end. It was the star of some light-house, 
but it was a terrible star for us! Still the 
wind blew a furious gale, though fitful and 
broken. 

Capt. Moore and both mates looked at 
the light with intense excitement, and con- 
sulted each other as to what point of the 
coast it probably marked ; but, as it showed 
more plainly, their uncertainty was removed : 
it was the red, revolving light at the en- 
trance of our own bay. We knew that at 
this place, all along the ocean shore, the 
surf must be leaping fifty feet high on the 
rocxs as they were struck by the great, re- 
sounding waves. The channel by the light- 
house was narrow, anc the passage through 
it demanded fair weather and a good pilot. 
Meantime, the /nca shipped three seas in 
quick succession, during a dead but brief 
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lull; but now the gale pipi in brought 
her head up to wind? rose 
sunk beneath us with the mountain swells, 
we could imagine the ocean bottom within a 
foot of her keel, and held our breath for the 
expected shock. . 

Capt. Moore was a man of decision. 

“There is but one way,” he _ shouted, 
through the storm. “We shall be lost as we 
are. I will try it! Lay up and loose the 
fore-topsail 

I was myself in the fore shrouds in a mo- 
ment, going up as nimbly as the wind would 
permit, and was followed by another of the 
crew, while the rest stood by the topsail- 
sheets. The sail was sheeted home by the 
time I got back to the deck. It had been 
double-reefed the evening previous, and was 
thus more easily managed. 

“ Now stand by the braces!” sang out 
the captain. “Put your helm hard up! 
Round in on the weather main-brace! So! 
—well, your main-brace! Haul away on 

our head-braces! Well, well, your fore- 
race!— belay all! So, so!—steady your 
helm, Jack!” 

All this.was not done as smoothly as it 
can be written ; for, in falling off from the 
wind, the brig was handled by old Neptune 
without gloves. She got around, however, 
with the gale directly aft, and dashed along 
prodigiously. 

The wind had but afew minutes before 
hauled to southwest-by-south, after the man- 
ner of those “old graybacks,” and this was 
a fortunate circumstance for us, as the light 
bore exactly northeast-by-north,—dead to 
leeward. Yet, with its shift of compass, all 
the fury of the tempest for a short time re- 
vived. -Deeply ladened as she was, how 
the brig wallowed on her course, — the dark- 
ness inky black, the sea breaking and foam- 
ing, and the howling wind doing its best to 
tear her topsails from the bolt-ropes. 

‘ But again the thickly driving mist shut 
out the light like a blanket, and we were 
es toward the rock-bound coast with 
no guide but the compass. The danger ap- 
peared frightful, but it could not be avoided. 

“ Northeast-by-north, half north!” said 
the captain to old Jack, making allowance 
for the difference between the position of 
the light when last seen and the centre of 
the bay-entrance, “keep her exactly on 
that point.” 

No one else spoke. 

Surging and wipes: g and swinging came 
the seas, looking as if they would tumble 
over the taffrail. And now, once more the 
lightning from a hugh rolling cloud in the 
southwest glared along the ocean, succeed- 
ed by a burst of thunder that sounded like 
the shock of a battery. In the single in- 
‘stant of brilliant light, we saw the foam- 
wrapped shore close off our port-bow, the 


light-house upon our starboard, and the boil- 
ing, narrow channel directly at the end of 
our bowsprit ? Such a thrill of joy as went 
to our hearts! Darkness again shut down, 
but the ray from the light-house was now 
faintly visible through the dense spray, and 
we were fast getting abreast of it. 

In afew minutes more the water began to 
lose its mountainous roughness, and we 
were evidently under the lee of the land and 
going up the channel. At the same time, 

e wind fell very fast, or, at least, appeared 
todo so. But in reality, the storm was dy- 
ing out, as well on the ocean as where we > 
were. The effect of contrast is great, and 
although the waves in the bay were undoubt- 
edly running far higher than I had ever be- 
fore known them to do, and were, in fact, 
large and heavy, to me the surface of the 
water now seemed nearly smooth. The 
brig must still have rolled considerably, but 
we did not notice that she did so. 

“Mr, Miller,” said the captain, “see the 
anchors all clear for letting go.” 

The order was obeyed; and soon after 
there appeared a faint gleam of daybreak 
among the thick, black clouds. The wind 
was now almost entirely gone, and we were 
a number of miles up the bay. 

“Where is Mr. Miller?” asked C 
Moore. “Clear up the topsails, men. Mr. 
Miller! Mr. Miller!” 

But there was no answer. 

“ Where is the mate, men?” again inquir- 
ed the capfain. “Can’t be overboard! A’n’t 
possible! Let go the starboard anchor!” 

Noone could find Mr. Miller. He wasnot 
on board the brig! Day broadened, but it 
threw no light on the fate of the chief mate. 
With our bulwarks so shattered, it had in- 
deed been dangerous to walk about, anda 
stumble or slip in the darkness must have 
sent him over the side into the rough bay, 
after the anchors were cleared for letting Bo. 
Jack looked sad, for he liked the mate ; but 
Dick, who had loag borne him a grudge, 
seemed glad that he was gone. 

The wind now came out northeast, blow- 
ing a hurricane, so that it became impossi- 
ble for any boat to pass between the brig 
and the town: nor was it until the dayf 
lowing that we had any communication with 
the shore. Our long-boat and _jolly-boat 
were both gone, the latter having been 
swept from the stern davits, as the former 
was from the deck; and therefore, after the 
wind died out, we waited until a boat came 
down to us from the harbor above. When 
she came alongside, our captain and second. 
mate were in the cabin, and the cook and 
foremast hands in the forecastle. Old Dick 
was asleep in his bunk. 

Suddenly the apparition of Mr. Miller 
came down the forecastle ladder! All who 
were awake started and stared. The spirit 
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eeded to Dick’s berth, and placed its 

d on the sailor’s matted head. Dick 
roused himself with an ill-natured yawn, 
opened his eyes lazily, and would have 
spoken, when all at once his gaze became 
fixed, his face turned ghastly pale, and he 
threw himself back as far as the dimensions 
of his narrow den would lethim. He was 
almost frightened to death. 

“ You murderous villain!” said Mr. Miller, 
seizing him by the throat, “you have not 

t rid of me yet! I am more dangerous 

an a thousand ghosts! Come out here, 
you scoundrel, and let ’s see how you look!” 
And in a moment the short, stumpy tar was 
dragged from his berth. 

All was soon explained. Taking advan- 
tage of the darkness, after we entered the 
passage of the bay, and while Mr. Miller 
was forward attending to the anchors, Dick 
had tripped the officer’s heels and pushed 
him out over the planksheer, where the bul- 
warks had been carried away. Half stran- 
gle by the sudden plunge, the mate had 

a unable to make us hear his voice amid 
the sounds of wind and wave, and therefore, 
as his only alternative, had struck out for 
the shore, which he knew was only a furlong 
away. os g this shore was well up the 
passage, he had found a very ugly sea heav- 
ng in upon it, yet he had little difficulty in 
landing. Thence he proceeded to a dwell- 
ing not far off, and when daylight came, lost 
no time in getting up to the town. 

Capt. Moore had Dick placed in irons, 
and the sinister-faced sailor was put on 
board the boat in which the mate had come 
down to us. In the same boat the captain 
took passage for shore, permitting me to 
accompany himself and the mate, while the 
rest of the crew, with the second mate, re- 
mained on board the /#ca. At the pier- 
head Dick was delivered over to a police- 
man, and I may here add, that his trial, at 
the conclusion of which he was sentenced 
to a long imprisonment, took place soon 
after. 

My mother was overjoyed at my return. 
Knowing that we must be close on the coast, 
she had passed the night of that fearful gale 


in sleepless agony, without once going to 
bed. In the morning, she had learned that 
a brig, supposed to the /nca, was at an- 
chor down the bay, with the topgallantmasts 
gone; and the whole of that day and the 
next night were passed in a suspense which 
those will understand who haye had loved 
ones on the deep. It seemed as if she 
could not express her feelings when I was 
once more in the house. Even the news- 
paper, which reported the arrival of the 
“brig /nuca, twenty-two days from Havana,” 
was a paper to be laid aside as a something 
sacred. She told me who had been to the 
house, and what they had said; who had 
died; and what boys and girls had inquired 
about me. And her new interest in vessels 
was betrayed by the fact of her informin 
me, just when the brig Chapman had sail 
and the Columbia and the Exchange ; when 
the Vermont had arrived, and the A /bertina 
was last reported. Yet through it all, there 
was a pensive vein, as if her joy was inse- 
cure; as if there were other partings to 
come. 

Next day the /aca got up the river. I 
had no oranges or pine-apples for my boy 
acquaintances, and therefore could not treat 
them as I.had hoped to do; but I did the 
next best thing: I showed them where the 
galley had stood,and where the gripes of 
the longboat had ‘been hooked to the deck ; 
I pointed out the exact place on the 
which Jim Beane had occupied at the mo- 
ment before his fall; and told them all about 
the pirate that had chased us off Cuba, and 
the big ship that had crossed our bows in 
the snow;storm. The wreck which I had 
sighted from aloft was remembered, and all 
the incidents of the rescue; nor did the 
“ grayback” on the coast lose anything in 
my relation. 

The boys looked at my sailor trousers, — 
wide below the knee, and fastened about my 
hips with a strap,— peered at my bronzed 
face and red flanuel shirt, anc went handling 
and turning over things all about the brig’s 
deck. And I knew they wished that they, 
too, had been to Havana. 
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ON MOUNT PELIOS. 


BY MARY A. ALDEN. 


VA the fairy of midsummer kissed 
the children’s eyes, Agnes and Dun- 
can opened theirs to find themselves, hand 
in hand, on a strange and beautiful moun- 
tain. The slopes, as far as they could see, 
were green and sunny, and a grove of dark, 
majestic pines crowned the shining summit, 
losing themselves in the bright and fleecy 
clouds of the fairest sky the children had 
ever beheld. The singing of the birds in 
the feathery branches greeted their delighted 
ears, together with music and laughter, and 
_ their eager eyes caught sight of flitting 
forms among the trees. - 

“ Where are we, Duncan?” asked Agnes, 
relying upon his years and knowledge to 
solve ali doubt and mystery. 

“In a beautiful place,” said Duncan, 
“near a grove where there are children 
dressed in white. One of them stands 
beckoning to us at the entrance. Oh, she 
is beautiful! is she not ?” 

“ And the dear little boy,” cried -Agnes, 
“beside her, is he not lovely, too? Oh, he 
has wings, and a bow in his hand! he laughs 
at me, Duncan, but he is pointing an arrow 
at us. He does not look as if he would 
shoot us : do you think he will, Duncan?” 

“Oh, no, that is Cupid,” said Duncan, 
“he shoots everybody some time, but he will 
not shoot us yet. See, he is putting up his 
arrow. But I do not know who that is danc- 
ing beside him. She is beckoning to us, 
and calling us. Let us go and see.” 

With Agnes holding tightly to his hand, 
he advances to where the little maiden stood 
smiling at them from under a wreath of roses 
and myrtle that rested on her sunny hair. 

“ Do not be afraid,” she said, “ but follow 
me,” and holding out one hand to the chil- 
dren she playe 
of a golden harp that she carried, and danc- 
ed further into the 
maiden dancing out 
to join her. 

his last little maiden danced so beauti- 
fully, that Duncan and Agnes exclaimed in 
delight upon beholding her. She played, as 
she danced, upon a golden reed that she 
held in her shining snowy teeth, and, all 
around her, there floated a scarf, so soft and 
fleecy, it was like a cloud, and the color of 
it changed continually as her dance grew 
gay or grave. ‘ 

“This is my sister, Terpsichore,” said 
the children’s guide. “ Not one of us loves 
dancing as she does, or can dance as well. 


m among the trees 


‘that — gave her,” said Erato. 
1 


lightly on the airy strings | us 


ve; another little’ 


I am Erato. We are daughters of great 
Jupiter and fair Mnemosyne. ur other 
sisters are in this grove, — there are nine of 
us in all. Is not this a pleasant place to 
live?” 

“ Do you live here all the time?” asked 
Agnes. 

“ Most of the time. We were born here, 
Sometimes, we go to Mount Helicon to 
bathe in Hippocrene, and dance around the 
sacred mountain; I mean around the altar 
on its crest. Ah, there is Urania, and I 
can see that she is not quite happy because 
the stars are out of the sky just now, but 
you see she wears a crown of them herself.” 

“Oh !” exclaimed both of the children de- 
lightedly, for as Erato spoke, Urania, who 
had been approaching them with downcast 
eyes, lifted her face to smile on them, and 
the stars above her brow shone resplendently, 

“She will show you her beautiful globe 
“ She 
cares little for dancing and mirth, but spends 
her time making out strange and mystical 
figures with the rod which she carries al- 
ways in her hand. Perhaps if you want to 
know about them she will tell you. I nev- 
er care to listen.” , 

Duncan showed more interest in Urania’s 
globe and her strange tracery than Agnes, 
and while he talked with her, and gazed at 
her beautiful, serious face, and wondered at 
what she told him, Agnes laughed joyously, 


| as another of Erato’s sisters came forw: 


laden with the fairest of fruits and flowers, 
and carrying a mask so comical that to 
glance at it was sufficient for merriment. 
“Now we are-tired,” said Erato. “We 
will rest ourselves, and eat fruit, and deck 
ourselves with flowers, whilst Thalia amuses 


Thalia spread the flowers and fruit about 


them laughingly, every now and then pre- ° 


senting her mask in some grotesque posi- 
tion that caused them all to laugh. 

“ Now I will wear it,” she said, and she 
drew it over her own fair countenance, which 
Duncan likened to white, shining lily-buds, 
with a smile like honeysuckle and roses. 

“Ah, Euterpe is coming, | knew that the 
sound of our laughter would bring her,” 
cried Erato. “We have been dullness in- 
deed compared with what we now shall be; 
now we shall have music and mirth as much 
as the heart can desire,” and she touched 
the strings of her harp accordantly with the 
flute Euterpe played. 
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Then indeed arose a strain so joyous, so 
full of promise of all delight, that Duncan 
hastened to Agnes’ side, and Urania paused 
a moment in her mystic tracings. It was a 
spell.as potent as that of the pied piper, but 
by /pomenns as disastrous. 

They are all coming now,” cried Erato 
delightedly. “No one can resist Euterpe. 
Clio has stopped writing for a while, and 
has joined us with her trumpet. Look at 
the wreath of laurels on her brow. Clio is 
very famous. She is writing a history of 
the gods. It isnot often that she leaves her 
study to join us. But she is coming now 
with Poly, who has also left her writing, and 
js playing on her lyre. Oh, if you could lis- 
ten to Polyhymnia, her voice is like music, 
and her words are like a running river. 
She holds a parchment in her hand. I do 
not mean her with the gold diadem and the 
ivory trumpet, that is Cal— Calliope. She 
is a poet like Polyhymnia, only one is more 
warlike and the other more gentle. They 
are seen together a great deal, and papa is 
fond of listening to their eloquence. Calli 
is rather his favorite I think, for she tells 
him of heroes and war.” 

As the three sisters appease they smil- 
ed and nodded at the children, and abies 
felt whatever Jupiter’s opinion might be, he 
preferred Polyhymnia’s gentle face to Callio- 
pe'ss radiant and sparkling as it was; and 

er soft, sweet voice to the other’s clear, 
ringing tones. 

“We are all here now,” said Erato, “ ex- 
cept Mel. Euterpe, we must join in playing 
your tragic chorus, which alone has power 
to summon our sad and silent sister.” 

Euterpe paused a moment, then, raising 
her flute, breathed forth the first notes of her 
wonderful chorus. Calliope, Polyhymnia 
and Clio raised their faces illuminated with 
serious light; the stars above Urania’s brow 
burned red. Thalia hid her mask, and 
mournfully scattered the remnant of her 
flowers. Terpuicherve stepped with stately 
movements to Euterpe’s strain, her scarf 
wreathed duskily about her. Erato joined 
with airy fingers, her face saddened almost 
to tearfulness, whilst Cupid seized an arrow 
from his quiver with an angry flush upon 
his infant cheek. Duncan and Agnes look- 
ed up half fearing as Melpomene advanced, 
apparently unconscious of their presence, 
coming only at the bidding of the music. 

She was as beautiful to look upon as her 
fairer-hearted sisters, and whilst Agnes 
shrank from her, frightened at the glittering 
dagger that she wore, Duncan felt his keart 
beat strange and bent forward 
eagerly to at her. 

er father fears Melpomene in 
some of her moods,” whispered Erato, “and 
we seldom call her to our feasts or ask her 
to join our sports, but we wished for you to 


see and know us all. We are the muses, 
we give to mortals the power of song, of 
memory, of invention, of skill and the like. 
We look like children to you, but if your 
father and mother came to see us, we should 
seem older and larger, but our age is forever 
and we are neither old nor young. We are 
worshiped with offerings ot water, of milk 
or honey. Temples have beer builtin our 
honor. We have never allowed any one to 
compete with us in our honors. There was 
Thamyris, whose music excelled our own ; 
we punished him with blindness for his 
presumption. And the sirens we robbed of 
their wings when they tried to rob us of 
our laurels. The wicked daughters of King 
Pierios who tried to usurp our places we 
changed into wild birds.” . 

Agnes shrank closer toDuncan’s side as 
Erato was speaking ; she felt sad, and ready 
to burst into tears. Everything, until now, 
had seemed so pleasant and sweet and kind, 
and now over all had crept a shadow of the 
spirit of revenge. 

Erato noticed the effect of her words. 

“Oh, you good-hearted little mortal,” she 
said, “ you do not comprehend us goddesses 
and our rights. Never fear for us, we are 
all good to mortals except Melpomene, and 
she is not even good to herself.” 

When the hour for parting came, as each 
muse touched her lips to the lips of Duncan 
and Agnes, she and the others vanished 
slowly from their bewildered gaze. Lastly 
the beautiful mountain with its sunny slopes 
and stately trees vanished also, and the 
children found themselves again in the arbor. 

“ Have I been sleeping, Duncan?” asked 
Agnes, rubbing her eyes. 

“That is what I was wondering of my- 
self,” said:Duncan. 

“ But we were both on the beautiful moun- 
tain,” said Agnes, “and the muses kissed 
us both when we came away, did they not, 
Duncan?” 

“ If we did not dream it,” said Duncan. 

However it was, a dream or not, the gitts 
of the wonderful sisters remained, and every 
year Agnes gained in beauty and grace, and 
in the accomplishments of music and danc- 
ing; and neither Thalia nor Euterpe could 
have rivaled the delight she carried with 
her into whatsoever household she chanced 
to enter, though every one said it was her 
loving heart and thoughtfulness for others 
that made her welcome. : 

-As for Duncan he was famous as a poet 
and an orator, and as a great man in many 
ways, capable alike of oming a brave 
and daring hero, or a wise and loving ruler. 

Was this because the muses had kissed 
them, or because, willing, studious and obe- 
use of the gifts so generously vi 
bestowed upon them? 
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[Send all communications for this De t to 

Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 

ty, Maine.] ‘ 
Answers to Fanuary Puzzles. 

13.— Wild Rose. 

14.— 


a 


| 
Creda 
Zorrrdu 


20.—“ Right the day must win.” 


21.— Cross-Word Enigma. 
In sombre, not in dark; 
In halter, not in rope; 
In pigeon, not in lark; 
In contend, not in cope; 
in bold ; 
n Ing, not in Fy 
In frigid. not cold ; we 
In woman, not in boy; 
In slowly, not in quick ; 
In bucket, not in bowl; 
In closely, not in thick ; 
Of noble spirit is the whole. 
HAZEL. 


22.— A Diamond. 

A letter; equality of condition; regards; cov- 
ered with cord ; originating at the first commence- 
ment of an individual; pertaining to co-operation ; 
banished; an ancient race; gambles; a coward ; 
a letter. CoMET. 

23.-— Double Acrostic. 

A portion of food; to aid; a family; to de- 
clare; to address; a fever; pure. 

The name a bird, and the finals a fish. 

PHIL Bert. 


24.—A Square. 
A river in Maine; to declare; to yield; metals. 
VETERAN. 


25. — Rain-clad. — Dear lion-cat. 
— Die brag. .— Proud Tin Co. 
_MOLite. 


29. — Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of nine letters, is what 
wood sometimes becomes. 

The 3, 5, 8 is an obligation. 

The 6, 4, 2, 3, is to corrode. 

The 9, 7, 1, is to plunge. UNCLE Nep. 

Decapitations. 

30. — Behead entirely, and leave a shrub. 

31.— Behead a puppy, and leave aid. 

32. — Behead a liquor, and leave to assault. 
ane, eee resembling the sun, and leave 

eren 


34- — Behead a blow, and leave to wi 
35. — Behead to pound, and leave a deformity, 
Cyrit DEANE 


36. — Half Square. 

An animal; the evil genius of the Persians; 

covered; truly; insane; a unit; a consonant. 
NED HAZEL 

37-— Double Diamond. 
Across. — A letter; a toy; sharpened ; belong- 
> seed; a mineral; a foreign coin; a letter. 
wn.— A letter; an edge; ; one who 
warns; relating to punishment; a fruit; a letter. 
Jo JuIceLess. 


Answers Next Month. 


To ouR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month's puzzles, received before March 10, we will 
send a good book; and for the best original cha- 
rade, in rhyme, not exceeding eight lines in length, 
a large illustrated novelette. 

Solvers. 


Answers to the November were re- 
ceived from Virgil, New York ;, Farmer’s Girl, St. 


Albans, Vt.; Cora A. L., Salem, Mass. ; English 
and O. L. O., Portsraouth, 
Prise-Winners. 


English Boy, for the best list of answers. No 


charades have been received. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lapy’s ALMANAC AND NoTE-Book FOR 1880. 
— The New-England News Company, Boston, has 
published a handsome little volume, under the 
above title, which ladies will find = conven- 
ient for dates and memoranda. It is the neatest 
book of the kind that has appeared this year, 
and should have an extensive sale. 

EvANs’s ADVERTISING HAND-BOokK is a vol- 
ume that gives an immense amount 6f informa- 
tion to advertisers in a very brief space. It tells 


. . 
what to advertise in, and the cheapest course to 
pursue by those who wish to spread before the 
world what they desire to sell. 

THE BosTON ALMANAC AND BusiIngss Dt- 
RECTORY FOR 1880.—Sampson, Davenport & 
Company, 155 Franklin Street, have just issued 
the above-named directory, this one forming the 
forty-fifth volume, and the price is only $1. This 
valuable little volume is well known for its use- 


fulness, its great information, and its reliability. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. V. M.— We sent the manuscript, as you re- 
quested. It was not suitable for our pages. The 
gentleman declined to accept of it. 

N. A. S.— We hope that you will not send us 
the three stories, as we cannot use them. Sorry 
not to be able to accommodate you. 

P. P.—It meant that we do not pay for po- 
etry, as we have more sent to us than we could 
use if we published half a dozen magazines. * 

Jack AND JOHN. — No such person writes for 
us. He is mistaken, or else a fraud. Show him 
this, and convince him of his untruthfulness. 

A PouiriciAN.— We do not care to mention 
politics in our, magazine. Go to some of the 
daily papers for your information, and be de- 
ceived as usual. 

M. S. S.— It is impossible to keep the run of 
all*your stories, and send you a magazine when 
they are printed. The best course you can adopt 
25 subscribe for BALLOU’s, or buy it of a news- 

er. 

J. D.— Your club is -very acceptable. It is 
the largest that we have received this season. 
Fifty subscribers from a place like yours is a 

itive proof that BALLou’s MAGAZINE is popu- 
and worth all that it costs. 

F. W., Mexia, Texas. — We wrote you a let- 
ter, answering all the questions you asked; but it 
was returned to us by the postoffice department, 
not having been called for. Under these circum- 
stances, yon cannot accuse us of neglect. 

Mrs. M. F. W. — Never mind the looks. We 

» can’t all le handsome. Send the picture, and 
let us judge of the merits without prejudice to 
you or your looks. We have an impression that 
you desire to surprise us, and we are all ready for 
the movement. 

C. H. S.—“ Homme bien taille” means a well- 
formed man, and the lady intended to pay you a 
compliment. If you are single, and she is single, 
you had better look after her a little, and see if 
she will not make you a good wife. She evi- 
dently is impressed with your personal appear- 
ance, and her acquaintance is worth cultivating 


Miss H. H.— Thanks for your wishes for the 


new year, and for the club of subscribers. We 
hope to merit all the praise which you bestow on 
us. Wedo think that BALLou’s MAGAZINE is 
equal to any magazine in the country, and it is 
much cheaper than any other serial. We wish 
that we ten thousand as interested friends as 
you are in our prosperity. 

SUBSCRIBER.— The reason that BALLovu’s 
MAGAZINE is a few days late this month is on 
account of a large fire which we had in Boston, 
and which burned up all the cover-paper that 
the makers had in stock. It was the most de- 
structive conflagration that has occurred in Bos- 
ton for ome on ; and Warren & nm our 

aper-makers, lost a at amount of pro ' 

— We never of but one aor it, 
and that happened to us some weeks since. A 
stranger called on us, and borrowed fifty cents. 
We never expected to hear from the man again, 
and had forgotten the circumstance: but the 
stranger had not, it seems; for he paid back the 
money, sending it in a letter without a word of 
comment. Now we are prepared for almost any- 
thing. When traveling str rs return borrowed 
money, business must looking up, or there are 
some honest men in the world. 

DECLINED. —“ Thi iving Day” came too 
late. The turkey was all eaten and digested be- 
fore the lines arrived. “Cupid at the Stile” will 
hardly answer, for Cupid is not in style at the 
present time. Money and bank stocks have 
taken.his place. “Christmas in the Snow.” The 
snow is not a good place to celebrate that festive 
day; and, as the festival had passed when your 
story arrived, we let it pass back to you by mail. 
“No One Loves Me Now;” and the reason is, 
you will persist in writing lines which do not 
rhyme, which are destitute of poetic fancies. 
“ How I Killed the Big Indian.” If you had 
written a story, and told how a big Indian killed 
you, we w have published it, and considered 
it much more probable than the one you sent us. 
“T have Mingled with the Crowd on the Streets 
and Squares.” We hope that you kept your 


hands in your own pockets all the time you were 
mingling. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Rat-Ho .es.— A handful of fresh chloride of 
lime sprinkled in rat-holes will keep the rats 
away for months. 


two cups of powdered sugar, three e 


MUCILAGE. —A transparent mucilage of great 
_ tenacity may be made by mixing rice-flour with 
cold water, and letting it simmer gently over the 
fire. 


To CLEAN OILED FuRNITURE. — Take one- 
eighth part boiled linseed-oil and seven-eighths 
turpentine. Rub it well into the wood until it 
1 clean. 


BAKED ApPLes. — Bake until they are tender, 
quarter them, and, after you have taken the core 
out, place them in a platter, and sprinkle white 
sugar over them and a thick layer of cream. 


STUFFING OF SAGE AND ONIONS FOR ROAST 
Ducxk.— Peel two large onions, put them into 
boiling water, and Jet them simmer for five min- 
utes; add a handful of sage-leaves, and simmer 
for five minutes longer. Drain off the water, and 
chop the leaves and onions very fine; add a 
handful of grated bread-crumbs, an ounce of but- 
ter, half a teaspoonful of salt, and a sprinkling of 
black pepper. Stir all well together, and lastly 
add a well-beaten egg. 


Friep Oysters.— Use for frying the largest 
and best oysters you can get. Take them from 
the liquor, lay them in rows upon a clean cloth, 
and press another lightly upon them to absorb 
the moisture; have ready some beaten eggs and 
cracker dust. Heat enough butter in the pan to 
cover the oysters. Dip each one in the egg first, 
then into the cracker, rolling it over, that it may 
be covered completely. Drop them into the fry- 
ing pan and fry quickly to a light brown. Do 
not let them remain in the pan an instant after 
they are done. Serve dry, on a hot dish. 


Deticious LEMON JELLY-CAKE. — Take two 
cupfuls of sugar, half a cupful of butter, a cupful 
of milk, three eggs, two teaspoonfuls of cream of 
tartar, a teaspoonful of soda, three cupfuls of 
flour; mix, and bake in fine, thin layers. For 
the jelly, grate the rind of three small or two 
large lemons, and add the juice of the same with 
a cupful of sugar, a teaspoonful of butter, a table- 


nful of flour; mix with a little water, and. 


boil till it thickens; then place between the layers 
of the cake. This is a great favorite with us. It 
is better to make it a week before needed. 


Sweet OMELET. — Break six eggs in a basin, 
add to them three tabl uls of , and 


beat them up sufficiently to have the whites and 
yelks well mixed; then add to this three tabie- 


spoonfuls of cream, stirring it until it is mixed 

oroughly. Cook the same as another omelet, 
and, just before turning out on your dish, put a 
spoonful of strawberry jam, currant jelly, or any 
kind of preserve prefer, over it. Turn it out 
into your dish, si 


t powdered sugar over it, and » 


hold a salamander over it a few minutes. A | 


shovelful of hot coals will answer in place of a 
salamander. 


BAKED BATTER PUDDING AND SAUCE. — Into 
a quart of rich, sweet milk, sift flour enough to 
make a stfff batter; add a teaspoonful of salt. 
Beat six eggs till smooth and thick; add to the 
butter, and beat all well together. Turn into 
well-buttered tins, and bake in a quick oven. 
Serve hot. 

Sauce. — Beat two ounces of butter and four of 
fine white sugar to a cream; add a tablespoonful 
of rose-water and the juice of a large lemon; 
pour in, beating briskly all the time, a gill of boil. 
ing water and a gill of good wine. tve hot, 
with the pudding. 


OysTER SALAD. — Drain the liquor well from 
a quart of oysters, and with a sharp knife cut 
them into dice. Cut the white part of a bunch 
of Le pieces of the same size as the oys- 
ters. at two eggs very hard, and mix in a tea- 
spoonful of powdered sugar; then whip in gradu- 
ally a teaspoonful of salad oil until it is a light 
cream; have ready the yelks of two hard-boiled 
eggs rubbed to a powder; add to them a tea 
spoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of pepper, and a 
teaspoonful of made mustard ; beat these into the 
oil and yelks, and then, two or three drops at a 
time, half a teacupful of cider vinegar. Whip 
the dressing lightly for two or. three minutes, mix 
the oysters and celery, handling them lightly; 
pr half the dressing over them, stirrin; gently 
or a minute, and pour the rest on top. Garni 
with celery-tufts and the whites of the hard-boiled 
eggs. Serve as soon as possible after it is mixed. 


Our OLp Home Curistmas Puppinc.— 
One pound raisins (Valencia are best), stoned; 
one pound raisins, seedless; one pound currants; 
one pound flour; one pound rumbs, fine ; 
one-quarter pound candied citron, shred fine; 
two teaspoonfuls salt, or more; mixed spice, to 
taste; eight eggs, well beaten up; mix the whole 
well together with new milk into as stiff a batter 
as can be worked, until thoroughly incorporated. 
The gatdneaee must be strong, and the out- 
side be rubbed with butter to prevent sticking. 
Leave a little room for ion, but tie tight 
with stout twine. Place a plate in the bottom 
the kettle to avoid burning, and boil not less 
than seven hours. Serve, with spirit heated and 
poured over in a large dish; light with = oa | 
paper, and decorate with three or four spri 

olly with berries on. This dish Aesh be 
cut u is pudding will for weeks (if not 
eaten), and is better cold than hot. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A SINGULAR Fact. — The following cu- 
rious story of luck on a battle-field is said to 
be authentic: A ball passed straight through 
a man’s body, and the man recovered. This 
was not unparalleled; but there was some- 
thing more, highly curious and lucky. The 
man was consumptive, and had formed tu- 
bercles. The ball carried away the tuber- 
cles, and the man recovered, not only from 
the wound, but from the consumption, 


A “CLEAN” PipE.—Cut. up common 
charcoal into bits about the size of a pea; 
and place two or three bits — more if a half- 
pipe only be wanted —into the bowl, and 

up with tobacco. The latter will be 
found, to burn more freely, unaccompanied 
by any wheezing or bubbling sound; and 
the charcoal, when the pipe is finished, will 
have absorbed all the oil and saliva, and the 
tobacco will be consumed wholly. By this 
rocess there will be effected a saving of at 
east twenty per cent, as there will be no 
waste in the shape of the sodden mass of 
unconsumed tobacco usually left at the bot- 
tom of an ordinary pipe. 


Some Curious Facts.—If a musket- 
ball be fired into water, it will not only re- 
bound, but be flattened. If fired through a 

e of glass, it will make a hole the size of 
the ball without cracking the glass. If the 
glass be suspended by a thread, it will make 
no difference, and the thread will not even 
vibrate. Cork, if sunk two hundred feet in 
the ocean, will not rise to the surface, on ac- 
count of the pressure of the water. In the 
Arctic regions, when the thermometer is be- 
low zero, persons ‘can converse with each 
other when more than a mile apart. Dr. 


Jamison asserts that he heard every word of 


a sermon at a distance of two miles, 


SALT AS A PRESERVATIVE OF Woop.— 
It may not be generally known that salt is 
an excellent preserver of: timber from dry 
rot. The props and galleries of the great 
salt mines. in- Poland and Hungary are 
found to endure for ages without any appar- 
ent decay. Wooden piles driven into salt 
marshes last far longer than those driven 
into fresh-water mud; and experiments have 
been made which show that dry rot may 


even be checked after it has begun, by im- 


mersion of the infected wood in salt water. 
In many countries the custom prevails of 
soaking logs in the sea before sawing them 
up, es cay logs of hard timber, such as 


_ oak, m, an 


To DIscOVER UNDERGROUND WATER’ 
— It is stated in a French scientific peniodi~ 
cal that underground water may be discov 
ered by observing the quivering of the air 
on a clear summer afternoon when the sun 
is low. Ifa well be dug at the spot where 
the quivering appears, a supply of water will 
there be found. And, as regards the influ- 
ence of trees on moisture, careful observa- 
tion has confirmed the theory that more rain 
falls on forests than on open plains; and, 
comparing different kinds of trees, it is 
found that the pine tribe get and retain 
more water than leafy trees. Hence, it is 
said, pines are the best defence against sud- 
den inundations, and the best means for giv- 
ing freshness and humidity to a hot and ary 
climate such as that of Algeria, where at- 
tempts at amelioration have been made by 
planting, and by digging artesian wells. 


How To Keep A PiAno.—A cheap 
piano is hardly worth having; but a good 
one should have as much care taken of it 
as an adopted child. The instrument, it 
should be remembered, is constructed al- 
most exclusively of various kinds of woods 
and metal: cloth skin and felt being used 
also in the mechanical portion. For this 
reason atmospheric changes have a great 
effect on the- quality and durability of the 
instrument, and it is necessary to protect it 
from all external influences which might 
effect the materials of which it is composed. 
It must be shaded from the sun, kept out of 
a draught, and above all, guarded against 
sudden changes of temperature. Moisture 
is the — enemy of the piano, and it 
cannot too carefully guarded against. 
In a very short time damp will destroy every 
good = about the instrument. The 
tones become dull and flat, the wires rusty 
and easily broken, the joints of the mechan- 
ism stiff, and the hammers do not strike 
with precision. Therefore do not put your 
piano in a damp ground-floor room or be- 
tween two windows, or between the door 
and the window. Never leave the piano 
open when not in use, and above all, when | 
the room is being cleaned. A leather cov- 
er should be kept on the instrument when 
not in use, and removed every day for dust- 
ing. Never leave the piano open after a 
musical evening or dance. Employ the 
best tuner you can get, and if a new instru- 
ment, let it be tuned every two months dur- 
ing the first year, and three times a year 
afterward; but it may require it even of- 
tener. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


| 


back. 


“Broek 


BREACH OF PROMISE. 


In the twilight’s solemn gloaming 
Stood a maiden young and fair, 

Watching anxiously for some one 
Who certainly was not there. 


Long she peered i 
While her mind was fre t fears, 


And her heavy-hanging eyelids 
the of teams. 

Oh the woe that woman suffers! 
Oh the heart-aches and the pangs! 


Onl ially atoned fi 
| 


Faithless man, come to the maiden 
ently to your bosom, 
Tell her she i life to you. 
Let her roost upon your knee-cap, 
Sitting in the old arm-chair, 
While the end of your coat-collar 
Tangles gently in her hair. 
Play it fine, misguided creature! 
ardian angel 
to youa 
Will her love forever be. 


Then be sure to get your letters: 

On this point ds 

For in cise you 
may choose to litigate. 


~ Some weeks since, John Mecker was tried be- 
fore Justice Knox on charges of disturbing the 


peace and assault and battery. The case grew 
out of a disturbance which took place at a social 
party at Mr. Adams’s house on F Street. It ap- 
peared that the defendant, Meeker, had been in- 
vited to a little party at Adams’s house, which he 
attended, taking his girl. Adams, in the course 
of the evening festivities, began to take liber- 
ties with the girl, and Meeker raised a row, 
which ended in an assault on Adams. 

Adams, the complaining witness, testified that 
while the frolic was in progress the defendant 
charged him with improper conduct toward the 

oung lady he brought there, and finally assaulted 
kim, striking him one in the eye (eye submitted 
to the jury). 

“Mr. Adams,” said the attorney for the de 
fence, “did you not deport rself in an un 
seemly way toward the young lady?” 

“Not al ther,” said Mr. Adams. 

did n’t you hug her?” 

“Yes, by mistake.” 

The jury looked at one another in astonish 
ment. 

“ Please explain,” said the ener 

“ I was sitting on the sofa alongside my wife,” 
said Mr. Adams, “when suddenly a gust of wind 
put out the light. After the light was extin- 
guished, I heard a noise as if people were gat 
ting kissed; [sensation] so I thought I ’d stand 
in. I grabbed the lady next to me, thinking it 
was my wife; and, when the lamp was relighted, 
I found it was Miss Clark that I had hold of.” 

The laughter in the room was checked by Com 
stable Metcalf. 


“ Did you kiss her ?” asked the ai f° 
“I don’t think I did,” was 
some hesitation. 
“ Why are you not sure ?” 
“ There was so much confusion at the ”— 
“Now, don’t you know you did?” 


the 
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“I won’t swear positively whether I did or 
” 


not. 

“Tf you had been sure it was your wife, would 

have kissed her ?” 

Here the witness looked around uneasily for a 
few seconds, and, not seeing his wife in the court- 
room, answered with a grin, — 

“No. 

This caused another general laugh, and the 
witness left the stand. He was more than as- 
tonished, a moment after, when his wife was call- 
ed. She swept out from the back room, and 
took the stand, with her black e snapping like 
a terrier’s. At the sight of her, Adams pre- 
sented a pitiable appearance, and made himself 
as small as possible behind Constable Metcalf. 
No man in the court-room would have changed 
places with him for a thousand dollars. 

Mrs. Adams had been subpenaed for the pros- 
ecution, but her husband labored under the mis- 
taken belief that she had been excused. The 
District Attorney must have known that it was 
dangerous to put her on the stand, but he proba- 
bly could not resist the temptation, She was 
more than anxious to testify. 


“We were having a little social party at our 


house last Tuesday evening,” she said. “I was 
sitting beside my husband on the sofa when he 
asked me to go across the room and introduce a 
couple of people that were not acquainted. I 
went, and just then the light went out. Soon af- 
ter, Miss Clark, the girl that came with Meeker, 
slid over toward my husband, that man sneaking 
down behind the constable. Then I heard ’em 
kissing. I told Meeker that it was a put-up job, 
and he knocked my husband down. I thought 
he did just right.” nye 
Miss Clark, who lives on North Stewart Street, 
testified that she was sitting near Mr. Adams 
when the light went out. Everybody was rush- 
ing to kiss the girls; and she thought she would 
get up near Mr. Adams for protection, he being 
a married man. 
Great merriment followed this remark, in which 
the Court unwillingly joined. . 
“Did he kiss you?” inquired the District At- 


is e thought I was his wife,” said Miss Clark, 
ushing. 

° Did you kiss him back, thinking he was your 
husband ?” 

At this sally of the Court the spectators laugh- 
ed uproariously, and it required several ‘minutes 
to restore order. * 

Miss Clark declined to answer, and the Court 
decided that she need not criminate herself. 

A young lad named Armstrong, a nephew of 
Adams, swore that his uncle promised him a dol- 
lar to blow out the light when he gave the sig- 
nal. Adams scratched the top of his head as a 
signal. He gave the signal just as his wife left 
him. 


The jury found a verdict of not guilty. ‘ 
When Adams next has occasion to scratch his 


head, it is probable that he will find less hair 
‘there than when he scratched it the last time. 


Little Daniel Maxwell was the name of the 
naughty child whom: Officer Haley found dese- 
crating the sabbath ne eae in East 
Fourteenth Street. hen in course of this 


exhflarating pastime he had broken a gnaw 
store window, and almost maimed a couple of by- 
passers, he was taken into custody, and yester- 
day appeared in the Jefferson Market police 
court. 

bg sa young friend,” said His Honor sternly, 
“it will never do to let you cut up in this fashion. 
Don’t you know better than to be fooling ‘about 
on the sabbath day? Answer me that.” 

But the small prisoner only said “ Boo hoo.” 

“Come; tell me, quick. Don’t you go to Sun- 
day school ?” 

N —n—no—sir.” 

“You don’t? That’s odd. But your mother 
tells you to be a good boy, and teaches you to 
say prayers, don’t she 

“T dunno.” 


“ Oh, yes, you do. Tell me what she does on 
going to bed every night.” 

“Sh —she snores,” sobbed the prisoner. 

There was a titter, and His Honor looked a tri- 
fle disconcerted, but said, — 

“Oh, I don’t mean on lying down. What 
does she do before that ?” 

The prisoner looked up through his tears. 

- through the old man’s pockets,” he 
4 
He was committed as incorrigible. 


While Colonel Allen was discussing national 
finances on the hotel piazza in a hot campaign, 
Colonel Tom Crittenden quietly slid down from 
the platform, and circulated among the crowd. 
He wore a delicate white-duck suit, blue necktie, 
and patent-leather pumps, and was the cynosure 
of all female eyes on the premises. Colonel 
Tom, with an eye to business, began ogling the 
babies. 

“Oh, sweet little darling,” said Colonel 
Tom, addressing a fuzzy, pop-eyed child that 
lolled lazily in its mother’s arms under one of 
the trees ; “ how old is it, ma’am?” 

“Four months, sir,” said the fond mother. 

“ A little girl, eh?” said Colonel Tom. 

“No, a boy,” replied the mother. 

“ Ah, yee now that I come to look at it more 
closely, I detect the strong, manly features of a 
boy,” the Colonel hastened to say. “ Please, may 
I kiss the little cherub?” 

Colonel Tom shut his and exploded an 
osculatory sound on the fuzzy face, and the child 
put up a big lip and threatened to cry. 

“He is such a beautiful child,” murmured Col- 
one] Tom, “such eyes, such a head, such an ex- 
panse of forehead, such a mouth, such a wealth 
of complexion, such a sweet and tranquil express- 
ion. 


“La me, don’t really think so, do al 
simpered the flattered 

“IT never saw a sweeter little cherub,” said | 
Colonel Tom. “I believe I ’ll have to kiss him ' 
again.” 

Having gone through a second osculatory 
martyrdom, Colonel Tom assumed a seraphic 
look, —a look calculated to strike taffy to the 
most hardened. feminine heart,— and got right 
down to business. 

“T’m a candidate for governer,” said he, “and 
nothing would give me greater joy than to feel 
assured that I had the support of the father of 
the sweet babe. Come, let me hold the little 
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darling tn my arms. I do think he is just’ the 
sweetest little angel I ever saw!” 

The flattered mother gave up the fuzzy ba’ 
with profuse apologies stout its not being well 
dressed, ayid so forth; hoped it would not troub- 
le the gentleman, ard so forth ; glad to know he 
admired it so much, and so forth. The fuzzy ba- 
by writhed and squirmed and grew red in the 
face, and wrinkled itself all up and then lay calm 
and composed on Colonel Tom’s strong right 
arm. 


“The little precious!” cried Colonel Tom. 

“You ’Ill tell his father how much I thought of 
his little cherub, won’t you, ma’am? And you ’ll 
tell him [I ’m a idate for governor, eh, 
ma’am?” 

The poor woman’s face dropped, and big salt 
tears came into her 

“O sir!” she said, “ 
you ask. My poor hus 


don’t know what 
d died two months 


There was a far-off look in Colonel Tom Crit- 
tenden’s golden-glinted eyes as he gently but 
‘firmly dumped that fuzzy baby on the bereaved 
woman’s lap, and walked straight back to the 
platform, and replaced himself on a 


The offices of brokers on the Paris Bourse are 
> number, and under State supervision. 
M. Moreau had just bought his, and had not yet 
a large practice, when a friend of his, a well- 
known man on ’Change, called one fine mornin; 
on the famous baron, and him as fo 


“T am a ruined man. The fifteen thousand 
pounds I owe you I cannot pay.” 

The baron started on his chair, and 
his strong disapprobation of the piece of news. 

“Still,” went on the fellow, “there is some 
hope if you are willing to subscribe to an arrange- 
ment.” 

“TI have subscribed but too much already,” said 
the baron. 

“ Never mind the subscription. I can 
a stockbroker for you who will execute your or- 
ders at half the usual commission. If you accept 
my proposal, you will thus be repaid ere long: if 
you don’t, you lose the money.” 

The baron accepted. . 

Half an hour later, the man was in the private 
room of M. Moreau. 

“ Would you like to be stockbroker-in-ordinary 
to the baron ?” he asked. 
vee rising agent de change laughed heartily as 


Sa) 
“T should rather think so.” 
“ Well, you must do something for it,” was the 
reply. “n means simply a fortune, by giving 
_ you the key of the market. Would you under- 
‘take the job at a fourth the usual commission, 
‘ giving to me a fourth, and a half to the baron?” 
The contract was struck. M. Moreau became 
a millionnaire, and the head of his corporation. 
His friend retained the fifteen thousand pounds 
which he had never lost, paid his debt without 
ing with a centime, pocketed monthly a 
commission. 


- A gentleman of Teutonic extraction came into 
our office the other day, and inquired if we were 
in. We replied we were. 


Said he, “I vandt to haf my wife put in de pa 


“How?” we benignly inquired. 

“TI vandt to haf my vife put in de paper,” he 
repeated. 

“Oh! 
siderately returne 

“ Yaas,” he retorted. 

“You zee,” he explained, “ve haf lots droople 
aboudt dot poy Yawcob, he was me vife’s son by 
his own fater, und I vas toldt her,‘ Who vas dot 
fater ? und zhe say, ‘ Dot ’s not soom of your bis- 
ness,’ und she vas gedt mad und dis morning she 
vendt auf mit her fater’s house. Now I vandt it 
in de paper dot zhe not tdrusht any peeples on 
my ackoundt.” 

“ Has she left your bed and board without any 
cause or provocation?” we sympathetically ask- 


“Val,” he said, “zhe dakes no pedts mit her 
und no lumper too.” 

“You don’t understand. I mean has she gone 
away without any reason ?” we said. 

“Oh, val I don’t know if she stay dare midout 
soom reeson oder or not, aber I vandt her in de 
paber so zhe dondt vas coom back,” said he. 
“How long zhe vas in de paber before I can 
get marriet again?” 

“You can’t get married again without first ob- 
taining a divorce,” we explained. 

“Deforce! vat ish dot?” he asked. 

“ Why, you must bring her into court and have 
a lawsuit: if the judge thinks she ought not to 
be your wife any longer and says so, then you 
are at liberty to marry again,” we replied. 

“Got to have a lawzuit?” cried he, terrified. 
“Py a tam zight, no! I vandt no more lawzuits 
she haf a lawzuit on me ven ve vas marriet, unt 
if I don’t vas marriet her she vas cosht me more 
ash twenty tollars. No, py cracious! I vandt no 
more lawsuit. I run away mit my pruder-in-law’s 
vife, and cosht me nothing. Goot-py.” 

And he was gone. 


There was an “onion party” at a South-End 
residence one evening last week. At a party of 
this description it is the custom for the girls to 
ge into a darkened room, when one of the num- 

r bites a mouthful from an onion. A you 
man is then admitted, and it is his proud pri 
lege to kiss the batch of girls, until he is enabled 
by the taste to determine which one of them bit 
the fragrant fruit. Among the number present 
at the party was a drummer for a Boston house, 
of very prepossessing appearance, in whom the 
young ladies were strongly interested. When it 
came his turn to try his tasting powers, several 
of the best-looking girls offered to be his train- 
ers, and repaired to the other room. A wicked- 
eyed brunette volunteered to bite the onion, but 
instead of 1 ype the duty like an honest 
man, she slyly slip the vegetable into her 
pocket, and called for the young man from Bos- 
ton to be admitted. He tasted around with 

eat solemnity, but failed to notice anything 

ifferent from the prevailing style of sweetness, 
and then he went around again, but with no dif- 
feremt results. Then the good-looking man said 
he hoped never to see the back of his neck if he 
could detect any onion, and so he began at the 
head and went round once more, keeping at the 
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head all the time, just the same. Then he said 
he hoped to be cut in two with a sulky-plow if he 
noticed anything odd, and as the girls seemed to 
like it and sort of encouraged him in the thing, 
he began again. After this fourth encounter he 
said they might use him to beat carpets on if he 
ever saw anything like it, and was just going to 
in again, wnen one of thé girls discovered 
that the brunette with the onion in her pocket 
had been getting her turn at one end of the line, 
and then stealing to the other end in season to 
meet the brave experimenter, and she promptly 
exposed the base swindle, whereupon the seance 
was angrily dissolved. The most unfortunate 
of the affair, however, occurred at a later 
oa when two of the young men whose favorite 
irls were in the circle, met the drummer in the 
Sark as he was returning to the hotel, and ex- 
d their lively appreciation of the matter by 
ficking him over ostenta- 
tiously dragging him through several square 
yordé of frozen Lower-beda. 


He commenced, as he seated himself in the 
sanctum, — 

“When I was at the centennial ” — 

“Great Scott!” thought the city editor, “he ’s 
turned up again, after so many years of blessed 

and silence.” 

And he cut the stranger’s sentence short by 
hurling the dictionary at him. 

The stranger dodged, and came up with a mel- 
ancholy smile, repeating, — 

“ When I was at the centennial” — 

The paste-pot followed the dictionary. But 
the stranger did n’t seem to mind it any more 
than if it was a fly. He fastened his eye on the 
city editor, and repeated, — 

When I was at the centennial ” — 

“Man,” said the city editor, “I will hire a hall 
for you. Life is too short and business too 
pressing to listen to any old centennial yarns 
now ” 


“But I was going to say, when I was at the 
centennial ” — 

“Dry up,” yelled the city editor. 
— off and die,” howled the telegraphic ed- 


“Give it to us in sections,” put in the commer- 


cial editor. 


— a policeman,” growled the managing ed- 


The man arose, buttoned his coat up to his 
chin, pulled his hat down over his eyes, thrust 
his hands into his pockets, and strode toward the 
door. He paused on the threshold, and said, as 
fast ac he could talk, — 

“WhenIwasat the centennialofthe battle of 
Monmouth, I met a man from Des Moines who 
was killed accidentally, and I wasgoingtotellyou 
about it; but you are so blamed smart and so 


cussed previous, I guess I won’t.” 
i thus a good item was lost on a very dull 


“Don’t go out on that log,” screamed the 
masculine attendant as one of the damsels walk- 
ed out on the careennig limb of an old dead tree, 


which lay diagonally with the bank. 
“Why?” 
But she kept on going. 


“It will turn with you!” shouted the gentle- 
man, warningly. 

Pm it?” m 

nd the line with a sweep 

descended into the — 

Just then there was a slight oscillation of 
the log, two dainty feet swept from under a cloud 
of skirts, a,sylph-like form bent gracefully to the 
treacherous flood, and with a stifled scream, body 
and feet disappeared from view. But for a mo- 
ment only. The next instant, like the twin ex- 
tremities of a pair of scissors, two symmetrically 
modeled female continuations appeared above 
the surface, bobbed about for a second, and then 
sank again. 

By this time the gentleman was in the water, 
and by good fortune contrived to get hold of one 
of the garter-clad-feet, and was tugging away 
manfully in the direction of the fey But the 
unfortunate appeared to be turned bottom side 
out, and dragged heavily, like an inverted um- 
brella. But a landing was made at last, and the 
young lady, like a capsized sailing vessel, was 
put right side up with care. As soon, however, 
as she had regained her usual balance, she turned 
furiously upon her rescuer. 

“You wretch! Why did you pull me out by 
the feet?” 

“Because I could not get hold of other 

of You seemed to me to be all legs.” 

“Sir! 

it I really did the best I 
could. 
ject was too delicate to continue, but it 
was evident that the lady and her friends were 
excessively indignant. No apologies could con- 
ciliate them, and it was in a tone of inexpressi- 
ble sorrow that he said, in turning away, — 

“If you ladies will insist on turning upside 
down when you get in the water, I can’t help it.” 


“ Bill!. Bill! come here quick, and see Teddy’s 
dad coachin’ him,” said one Keokuk boy to an- 
other, in a suppressed tone of ecstasy, as he 
peeped throug 
saw Teddy’s father dressing him down with’a 
strip of weather-boarding. 

“ Jewhillikins! see him swing that paddle, 
though!” put in Bill, as he took a look, and 
danced around with delight. 

“ Reg’lar old Hanlan stroke, a’n’t it?” added 
— as he pushed Bill away for his turn to 
“ pee 


“Gosh!” remarked Bill present » “gittin’ in 
*bout forty to the minit, ha’n’t ’e ?” bales 

“Le’ me see,” said Cully. “Cracky! that ’s 
so; an’ Teddy ha’n’t got no slidin’ seat, neither.” 

“ Aw, thunder!” said Bill, in disgust, as he 
peeped in, and saw Teddy dodge, and the father 
make a false stroke, and give his own knuckles a 
whack, and then drop the paddle, and go dancing 
into the house: “the old gov’’s caught a crab, 
an’ quit on the home stret Fun ’s over.” 


2 lovers sat beneath the shade, 
And una the other sai 
“ How £8 beg 

ed upon this suit of mine! 
If 5 a heart, it palps 4 you: 
Thy voice is mu6 melody. 
'T is 7 to be thy loved 1, 2. 


Then the maid, ly. 


a crack in the woodshed, and © 
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